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XXVII. BEAUMANOIR AND FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
POLITICAL ETHICS 


“La pitié est souvent un sentiment de nos propres maux dans les 
yeux d’autrui.”—La Rochefaucauld, Maximes. 


“Le meilleur serait de prendre conseil de la raison.” 
Pascal, Lettres Prov. 9. 


Philippe de Rémi, Sieur de Beaumanoir, of Clermont County 
in Picardy, author of narrative and lyrical Poems, and of the 
Coutumes de Beauvaisis, though scarcely among the inédit,' is 


1Cf. the notice by G. Lamoureux in Michaud, Biographie universelle, 
Nouv. Ed., Tome III, p. 394: 

Beaumanoir, (Philippe de), chevalier, l’un des plus anciens jurisconsultes 
francais, naquit dans le Beauvaisis, vers le milieu du 13™ siécle. 

St. Louis, ayant fait don 4a Robert son cinquiéme fils, du comté de Clermont, 
celui-ci choisit Beaumanoir pour conseiller et bailli; et ce fut ainsi qu’on le vit 
remplissant pour ce prince la charge de chef de la justice dans ses domaines, 
se transporter successivement od il en était besoin, et présider les plaids de 
Clermont en 1280, et ceux de Vermandois en 1283. Il devint bailli de ce dernier 
comté en 1289; et ce fut alors qu’il entreprit le voyage de Rome parordredu roi. 
Il mourut en 1296. Les Coutumes de Beauvaisis recueillies par li en 1283, sont le 
monument le plus précieux de notre ancien droit.... Beaumanoir a ressemblé 
presque toutes les lois qui régissent les hommes et le territoire. On y trouve 
jusqu’a des réglements qui depuis ont formé la matiére de la branche de l’admin- 


istration appelée police. ... . L’auteur de l’Esprit de Lois (Montesquieu) a dit 
qu’on doit regarder Beaumanoir comme /a lumiére de ce temps-ld et une grande 
lumiére. (liv. 28, chap. 45). .... Les historiens francais et anglais, Robertson, 


Stuart, Hallam, etc. qui ont tracé le tableau des progrés de la société en Europe, 
s’aident 4 chaque pas du tesmoignage du Bailli de Clermont. 

Mais l’honneur de le mettre au jour était réservé 4 Thaumac de la Thau- 
massiére, qui, ayant eu communication de trois manuscrits, dont l’un appar- 
tenait 4 Colbert fit paraitre une excellente édition du texte avec des notes, des 
observations, etc. .... Bourges et Paris, 1690. Cf. too, Nouvelle Biog. Univ. 
1853, T. IV, col. 940.) 
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still little known to general literary history. He is, as his first 
modern editor, the Count Beugnot, quoted from Nicolle, of 
those ‘‘qui laissent des traces et cavent ce qu’ils manient.”’ 
As Beugnot adds, “‘le sillon qu’il a creusé dans la jurisprudence 
francaise, pour ne pas étre visible 4 tous les yeux, n’en a pas 
eu moins de profondeur.”’ 

It seems possible that what Beugnot says of French juris- 
prudence may be true also of the somewhat large division of 
French literature in which political ethics of Classic stamp is a 
chief preoccupation. The Livre de Policie of Christine de Pisan, 
with the other works of the early fifteenth century that in- 
fluenced it or that were influenced by it, seems especially likely 
to have found some of its form and spirit in the Coutumes. 
Whether or not the relation is direct, or due to a general Re- 
naissance? atmosphere prevailing, with temperaments somewhat 





This edition of Thaumassiére has not been regarded in the last century as 
a good one. In 1840 appeared that of Beugnot, (Collection des Textes pour servir 
a lV’ Etude et a Venseignement de V histoire. This, in turn, has been followed by 
that of A. Salmon, Tome I, and Tome II, A. Picard, 1900. The poems were 
edited by Hermann Suchier, Les uvres Poétiques de Beaumanoir (S. A. T. F.), 
1884-85. 

Bordier, (Introduction, p. 28) estime qu’il a visité l’Angleterre et l’Ecosse 
de 1261-65, et M. Suchier a fortifié cette conjecture par des raisons tirées du 
théme de la Manekine et du conseil qu’il donne aux jeunes gens en Jehan et 
Blonde, de s’expatrier. ; 

Cf. Suchier’s Introduction, p. xiii. 

Mout petit sai de clergie 

Ne onques mais rime ne fis. 
Suchier lists the works as follows: La Manékine; Jehan de Dammartin et Blonde 
d@’Oxford; Salut d’Amours; Conte d’amour; Conte de fol largece; Fatrasies; 
Lai d’amours; Ave-Maria, Salut; Coutumes du Comté de Clermont en Beauvaisis. 

2 Montesquieu, De l’esprit des lois; Liv. XXVIII. Chap. XLV, Des coutumes 
de France, par. 3: 

Sous le regne de S. Louis & les suivans, des practiciens habiles, tels que 
Défontaines, Beaumanoir & autres, rédigerent par écrit les coutumes de leurs 
bailliages. Leur objet étoit plutét de donner une pratique judiciaire, que les 
usages de leur temps sur la disposition des biens. Mais tout s’y trouve; & quoi- 
que ces auteurs particuliers n’eussent d’autorité que par la vérité & la publicité 
des choses qu’ils disoient, on ne peut douter qu’elles n’ayent beaucoup servi 
a la renaissance de notre droit Francois. Tel étoit, dans ces temps-la, notre 
droit coutumier écrit... .. 

Quoique le droit coutumier soit regardé parmi nous comme contenant une 
espece d’opposition avec le droit Romain, de sorte que ces deux droits divisent 
les territoires; il est pourtant vrai que plusieurs dispositions du droit Romain 
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resembling, in the thirteenth century jurist and the fifteenth 
century court tutor, the constant repetition with both of the 
word, and sense of, the commun proufit seems of some significance. 

There may be in all this type of idealistic discourse a certain 
tendency to see en beau. The same mood perhaps survives with 
Beaumanoir in the Coutumes de Beauvaisis, as with Christine 
in the Vision, Le Livre des trois vertus, and the prose works of 
Robert Ciboule. But if idealistic in temper this polity is not 
Utopian. Its genuinely Classic prototype is possibly the 
Economy of Zenophon.’ Its positive and practical simplicity 





sont entrées dans nos coutumes, sur-tout lorsqu’on en fit de nouvelles rédactions, 
dans des temps qui ne sont pas fort éloignés des nétres, oi ce droit étoit l’objet 
des connoissances de tous ceux qui se destinoient aux emplois civils; dans des 
temps ov I’on ne faisoit pas gloire d’ignorer ce que l’on doit savoir, & de savoir 
ce que l’on doit ignorer; od la facilité de l’esprit servoit plus 4 apprendre sa 
profession, qu’a la faire; & od les amusemens continuels n’étoient pas méme 
Vattribut des femmes. 

*Cf., too, the chapter, “L’Evolution politique d’Athénes” in Les Démo- 
craties antiques of M. A. Croiset, p. 53: 

“Solon avait raison de dire, dans de beaux vers conservés par Aristote: 

J'ai donné au pleuple le pouvoir qui convenait, sans attenter 4 sa di- 
gnité ni l’étendre a l’excés. Quant 4 ceux qui détenaient la puissance et 
brillaient par leurs richesses, j’ai pris soin qu’ils ne souffrissent rien non 
plus qui fut contraire a l’équité. Sur les uns comme sur les autres, j’ai 
étendu l’abri d’un bouclier puissant, et je n’ai permis 4 aucun cles deux 
partis de triompher contrairement 4 la justice. 

Ou encore: : 

J’ai écrit mes lois pour le pauvre et pour le riche fixant 4 chacun une 
régle droite et juste..... 

Entre les deux fronts de bataille, je me suis tenu comme une borne 
infranchissable.” 

It might indeed be said of the constitutional tendencies of St. Louis, Philippe- 
Auguste, and of Charles V what M. Croiset says of the constitution of Athens 
under Pisistratus: 

Pisitrate mit tout le monde d’accord en s’emparant du pouvoir, et le 
réve, un instant entrevu, d’une cité a la fois libre et disciplinée, se dissipa 
brusquement pour ne reprendre sa force efficace que longtemps aprés sous 
une forme d’ailleurs assez différente. 

Cf., too, in the “Conclusion” of M. Croiset’s book, (p. 333): 

La “vertu” d’une cité, suivant Aristote encore, consiste dans la re- 
cherche intelligente et active du bien public; non du bien de quelques-uns, 
ni méme du bien des plus nombreux au détriment de la minorité, mais du 
plus grand bien possible pour tous les citoyens. C’est la ce que Platon 
appelle la “justice,” et c’est ce que nous nommons aujourd’hui la “solida- 
rité.” Cette vertu est la loi supreme de tous les gouvernements. 
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recalls the modern description prefixed in 1915 for the San 
Francisco Exposition by Lucien Poincaré to the volume, La 
Science Francaise, which is itself a kind of modern parallel: 


La Science francaise se pourrait se comparer 4 ces monuments grecs, dont les 
lignes hardies et sdires excitent l’admiration par leur fermeté gracieuse et leur 
pureté élégante; rien d’inutile, rien de disproportionné; tout est simple, tout est 
intelligible, et les éléments donnent, par leur harmonieux assemblage, I’im- 
pression d’une chose solide et voisine de la perfection. .. . . Elle a le goat du 
général, mais elle sait que ce qui est nuageux et obscur n’est pas nécessairement 
profond, elle reste sage et prudente dans ses conclusions; la modération et la 
modestie lui plaisent et ajoutent encore a sa force; elle n’a pas l’outrecuidante 
pensée qu’elle connait tout et qu’elle a le droit de s’imposer méme par vio- 


Comme telle autre elle pourrait accumuler les faits, les cataloguer, les ré- 
unir, mais elle ne saurait se contenter d’une telle besogne et elle veut trouver 
au milieu de la gangue le métal fin qu’il convient de travailler, et par une habile 
présentation elle le fait briller en pleine valeur. ... . Le souci qu’elle a de la 
forme est-il vraiment le signe qu’elle n’attache pas assez au fond? I] semble bien, 
au contraire, que ce besoin impérieux de ne rester dans le vague, et cette obliga- 
tion d’arriver 4 une exposition nette et précise, entrainent la nécessité d’entrer 
trés profondément dans le sujet pour y asseoir solidement la construction que 
l’on veut édifier. 


There is a Classic openness of composition about these ethico- 
political essays, which if visibly and confessedly Ciceronian in 
the fifteenth century, has in the thirteenth a curious sort of 
general Classical reminiscence. 

If a kind of “Pagan blitheness,” similar to the tone of the 
Goliardic lyrics, runs through the poetic tales of Beaumanoir 
the direct Classic reminiscence is stronger and more definite 
in the Coutumes. Here it has a touch of the sort of imaginative 
archaeology sometimes labelled “romantic” and modern, never 
perhaps quite lacking to the minds that had visually before 
them the Roman roads that 


.. +. Julien César fit fere, et cil quemin furent fet a droite lingne, es liex ou 
ligne se pooit porter sans empeequement de tres grant montaignes de rivieres 
ou de mares ct de soixante quatre piés de largue. Et le cause por qui il furent 
fet si large doit estre entendu que toutes cozes terriennes et vivans, dont hons 
et feme doivent vivre, y puissent estre menées et portées, et cascuns aler et 
venir et soi porveier de toz ses aisemens en la larguece de quemin, et par chastiax 
porcacier ses besongnes (Chap. XXV, ed. Beugnot, I, 356). 





Cf., too, page 104, of M. Croiset’s book, as to the Republic of Athens preserved 
under the name of Zenophon, the work of an “aristocrate inconnu,” itself a 
close parallel of the Coutumes de Beauvaisis. 
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With this romantic Classic imagination goes, however, the 
bonhomie that we are apt to call peculiarly Christian and 
mediaeval, though its modern equivalent of genuine and 
dominant modesty would not be looked for in vain in modern 
France: 

Tout soit-il ainsi que il n’ait pas en noz toutes les graces qui doivent estre 
en homme qui s’entremet de baillie, por ce ne lairon noz pas a traitier premiers 
en cest capitre de l’estat et de l’office as baillis, et dirons briement une partie 
des vertus qu’ils doivent avoir, et comment ils se doivent maintenir si que cil 
qui s’entremetront de I’office y puissent aprendre aucun exemple. I] noz est 
avis que cil veut estre loiax baillis et droituriers doit avoir en li dix vertus, 
esqueles, l’une est et doit estre dame et maistresse de toutes les autres vertus 
governés, et cele vertus est appelée sapience, qui vaut autant comme estre sages. 
Donques disons noz que cil qui s’entremet de baillie garder et de justice fere, doit 
estre sages ne autrement il ne saroit pas fere ce qui appartient a |’office de bailli. 


To the loyal modesty of his self-estimation corresponds his 
idea of the French monarchy represented by a King who is a 
“Saint” as Charles V will be a “Sage” for the writers of his 
entourage. 

But when Beaumanoir proclaims with brevity ‘“‘que le roi 
peut faire tels establissements, comme il lui plaist, pour le 
commun pourfit, et cela d’une maniére obligatoire,” he is not 
only, as Du Cange wrote in 1668, treating “plus clairement 
qu’en nul autre, des véritables maximes de notre droit coutu- 
mier et de l’ancien ordre des procédures judiciaires,” he is also 
defining the long tradition from the Codes of Ulpian and 
Justinian of the royal power transmitted from the people to 
the Prince. This is essentially the mystic idea of the Commande 
which Jean of Arc in her generation will interpret to and for 
the Dauphin. 

As Viollet puts it,— 

Les écrivains les plus instruits connaissent les Institutes et le Digeste, et 
c’est de la qu’ils tiraient le principe de la puissance absolue du roi: présent fu- 
neste de la renaissance des études de droit romain. Mais ceux qui étaient 
doués d’un esprit exact et d’une bonne mémoire avaient soin de rappeler, aprés 
Ulpien et Justinien, que le pouvoir législatif du prince lui avait été transmis par 
le peuple. .... Saint Thomas,‘ toujours solide . . . . connait la fiction, mais il 


* Cf. Le Christianisme médiéval et moderne: Charles Guignebert, Bibliothéque 
de philosophie scientifique, Paris, 1922, p. 76: 
La principale originalité de saint Thomas réside précisément dans 
Vadresse avec laquelle il a opéré sa synthése de doctrines souvent diver- 
gentes et en a fait un systéme d’apparence cohérente. 
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n’a pas peur de la réalité . . . . Il reconnatt et il attribue le pouvoir et l’activité 
législatif, ici au peuple, si le peuple exerce directement ses droits, 14 au prince 
en tant que procureur et réprésentant du peuple.’ 


The immediate action of this transmitted royal power in 
Beaumanoir’s generation was the creation of the bailiffs “en 
cascune bone vile, la i on tient assize, a deux prodomes eslis 
por oir les marciés et les convenances dont on veut avoir letres 
de baill lie.” (Tome I, ch. XIV.) As M. Henri Pirenne describes 
the new office in his Amciennes Démocraties des Pays-Bas, (p. 93) 
“le bailli n’a plus rien de féodal’’. . . “Entre le bailli et les éche- 
vins, le contraste est éclatant. Ceux-ci sont les représentants 
de la commune, celui-la est l’instrument du prince.” As such 
the bailiffs pass naturally into such general advisers as Charles 
le Sage placed about him in the gens de lettres. 

In the case of Beaumanoir and this group the poetry is a 
point of fairly close resemblance in its special note of somewhat 
positive idealization. The novels in verse have a tang of observa- 
tion. The ethical abstractions that haunt Beaumanoir’s more 
lyrical productions:—Loialté, Franchise, Debonaireté, Sens, 
Pitié, et Espérance, join hands with Alain Chartier’s eloquent 
conversationalists of the Quadrilogue invective, by more than 
the common relation to the Romance of the Rose. Whether or 
not these figures are found insipid, relatively, may depend on 
our bringing to bear upon them a criticism somewhat less prim 
or prejudiced than allegory in the Middle Ages has latterly 
tended to receive. Like allegorical sculptured figures of the time 
the literary abstractions vary enormously. 

Beaumanoir, like Christine de Pisan and Alain Chartier, in 
their praise of their beloveds, the King or of the popular ideals 
of the time, has more than a touch of the mental self-portraiture 





p. 77: La scholastique procéde de cette conviction, trés moderne en effet, que 
la raison a des droits partout et qu’il n’est aucune affirmation, pour si 
autorisée qu’elle se dise et paraisse, qui soit dispensée de subir l’examen de 
la connaissance humaine. Aujourd’hui que le thomisme se présente comme 
lobstacle au progrés de l’esprit moderne dans |’Eglise, nous avons du mal 
a nous représenter qu’il a été en son temps un modernisme et toute la 
scholastique avec lui. C’est pourtant un effort tout moderniste que celui 
qui cherche a concilier la culture philosophique et scientifique de l’époque 
od il se développe avec la foi que la tradition du passé lui impose. 

5 Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de la France, II, 227 





m 
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which is so often, curiously, the unconscious work of the generous 
idealist: 


A tant, bele, tres douce amée, 
Cent mile fois douce clamée, 
Courtoise et sage, pure et fine. 


In the Coutumes de Clermont, the abstractions begin it and 
the first of the virtues is considered just after the Prologue, 
which is a kind of layman’s summary of the just beginning 
Victorine, or French Augustinian, doctrine: 


La grans esperance que nous avons de l’ayde celi par qui toutes cozes sont 
fetes et sans qui riens ne pot estre fet, ch’est,li Peres, li Fiex, et li Sains Esperis, 
lesqueles trois tres saintes cozes et tres precieuses sont un seus Dix en Trinité, 
noz donnent talent de metre nostre cuer et notre entendement en estude et en 
pensée de trouver un livre, par lequel cil qui desirent vivre em pais soient en- 
saignié briement comment il se deffendront de cix qui a tort et par malvese cause, 
les assaudront de plet, et comment il connoistront le droit du tort, uzé et ac- 
coustumé en le conté de Clermont, en Biauvoisis. 


There follows, then, the list of the ten parts of the wisdom 
required,—not one of the half cabalistic assortment or the 
“cardinal” numbers, it may be noted, but apparently a some- 
what fresh positive analysis: 


Le seconde vertus que li baillis doit avoir, si est que il doit tres durment, 
de tout son cuer, amer Diu nostre pere et nostre sauveur, et por l’amor de Diu, 
sainte Eglise, et non pas de l’amour que li aucuns des sers ont a lor segneurs, 
qu’il ne les aiment fors porce qu’il les criement et doutent, mais d’amor entiere, 
si come li fix doit amer le pere; car de li amer et servir vienent tuit li bien, ne 
cil n’a pas sapience en soi par dessor totes cozes n’otrie son cuer a |’amor de 
Dieu. Et moult trouverions de matiere a parler des raisons pourquoi on doit 
amer Diu et des biens qui en vienent, mais il noz convenroit issir une grant 
piece de la matiere que noz avons emprise, et meesment sainte Eglise le noz 
monstre et ensegne toz les jors. 


The peculiar Pagan-Christian ethical fusion of the age or 
man appears to special advantage in the account of Virtue III, 
which characteristically goes by definition rather than by name: 


La tierce vertus que li baillis doit avoir, si est que il doit estre doz et de- 
boneres, sans vilonie et sans rancune, non pas deboneres envers les felons, n’en- 
vers les crueux, n’envers cix qui font les messés, car a tex maniere de gent doit 
on monstrer semblant de cruauté et de felonie et de force de justice, por lor 
malice estre menée, car tout ainsi comme li mires qui por pitié de maladie de 
celi qui est entre ses mains, laisse bien a ataindre le plaie por lequel il le doit 
garir, et le met en peril de mort: tout aussi li baillis qui est debonneres vers les 
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malfesans de se baillie, met cex qui veulent vivre en paix en peril de mort, ne 
nus plus grants biens uns por un ne pot estre bailli, que s’essarter les malvés 
hons des bons, por radeur de justice. Donques ce que nos avons it, qu’il doit 
estre deboneres, nos l’entendrons ver cex qui bien voelent et vers le commun 
pueple, et es cas qui avienent plus par mesqueance que par malice. Et porce que 
noz avons dit que sapience est le sovraine vertus de toutes celes qui doivent 
estre en bailli, on ne doit pas tenir le bailli por sage, qui vers toz est fel et cruels. 
Et souvent avient que les simples gens qui ont bonnes quereles, et loiax, laissent 
perdre lor querelles porce qu’il ne les ozent maintenir pardevant tex baillis, 
por lor felonie, par doute de plus perdre. 

La quarte vertu si est qu’il soit soufrans et escoutans sans li couroucier ne 
mouvoir de riens, car li baillis qui est trop hastix de reprendre, ou qui se tour- 
mente et courrouce de ce qu’il oit, n’a pooir de bien retenir ce qui est proposé 
devant li en jugement; et puisqu’il ne pot bien retenir et sans bien recorder, 
nul ne se doit entremetre de baillie garder. 

La quinte vertus si est qu’il doit estre hardis et viguereux, sans nul parece, 
que baillix qui est pareceux laisse moult de besognes a fere et passer qui fussent 
bones a retenir, etc. Et ce que noz disons qu’il soit hardis, c’est une vertu sans 
lequele li bailli ne pot fere ce qui apartient a son office. ... . Et toutesvoies 
quant il fera aucunnes cas 1a ou il apartenra hardement, qu’il le face sagement, 
cas deus manieres de hardement sont, !’un sage, l’autre faus. Li sages hardis, si 
est cix qui sagement et apenséement monstre son hardement, li faus hardis, si est 
cix qui seprend garde a quel fin il puist venir de ce qu’il entreprent, et cil qui 
fet son hardement en point et en tans qu’il n’en est mestiers: si comme se j’aloie 
tout seus et, dessarmés assalir ;>lusors personnes 14 u mes hardement ne porroit 
riens valoir et ce apel on fol hardement. 

Le sisime vertus qui doit estre en bailli, si est larguece, et de ceste vertu 
descendent deus autres qui grant mestier poent avoir a maintenir son estat et 
a li avancier et fere amer en Diu et du siécle, c’est courtoisie et neetés, et lar- 
guece ne vaut riens sans ces deus ne ces deus sans larguece. Et grant mestier 
est qué le larguece soit dom‘nee sagement et atempreement, car deus manieres 
de largueces sont dont l’une est gouvernée par le vertu de sapience, et l’apel 
on sage larguece. L’autre maniere de larguece si est si meslée avec sotie, que 
Pune ne se pot partir de l’autre. .... Car li cuers avariscieus aquiert ne li caut 
comment et ne pot estre assaciés s’avoir: et en tex maniere de cuers ne se pot 
loiatés herbergier. Et souvent voit on qu’il amasse d’une part avoir et d’autre 
part emmenuisse lor, si que quant la roe de fortune lor torne, il descendent plus 
en une hore que il ne scnt monté en dix ans, et si en perdent Diu et le siecle. 

La septieme vertu qui doit estre en bailli, qui il obeisse au commandement 
de son segneur en toz ses commandemens, exceptés les commandemens par les 
quix il porroit perdre l’ame s’il les fesoit. 

L’uitisme vertu si est que il soit tres bien connisans. Premierement il doit 
connoistre le bien du mal, le droit du tort, les pesivles des mellix, les loiax des 
triceurs, les bons des malvés, et especialment il se doit connoistre les volontés 
et les manieres de son segneur et de cex de son conseilg, et si doit connoistre 
le scie meisme et penre garde moult soigneusement quel il sont; car tout soit il 
ainsi que li bailli de soi ne face ne ne vaille se bien non, si pot il recevoir vilonnie 
et damace par le meffet d’aucuns de cex de sa meisnie. Et en dire le mesnie du 
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bailli, entendons noz les prevos et les sergens qui sont desoz li et le mesnie de 
son ostel. Et des biens qui poent venir au bailli d’avoir les connaissances dessus 
dites, toucerons noz briement. Se li baillis connoist le bien du mal, il en sara 
mix le bien fere et le mal esquiver, et par ce pot il maintenir son estat et venir 
a l’amor de Diu et du siecle. 

La neuvieme vertu qui doit estre en cheli qui s’entremet de baillie, si est que 
il ait en li soutil engieng et hastiv de bien esploitier, sans fere tort a autrui, 
et de bien savoir conter. De bien esploitier: c’est 4 entendre que le valor de le 
tere son segneur n’apetice pas par se neglicence, aincois croisse toz jours par son 
sagement maintenir; car cil n’est pas bon baillie, en qui main le tere son segneur 
croist, sans autrui fere tort. Et sili convient moult qu’il sace bien conter, car 
c’est un des plus grans perix qui soit en l’office de bailli que d’estre negligens 
ou poi soigneus de ses contes, por deux raisons: le premiere si est, porce que 
s’il mesconte sor li, li damaces en est siens; le seconde, porce que s’il mesconte 
gor son segneur, . . . . et ons’en aperchoit, il pot estre mescreus de desloiauté; et 
por soi escuser de son blasme et de son damace, li est bien mestiers qu’il sace 
bien conter. 

Le disisme vertu qui doit estre en celi qui s’entremet de baillie, si est le 
mellor de toutes, ne sans li ne poent les autres riens valoir; car c’est cele qui 
enlumine toutes les autres, c’est cele qui est si conjointe avec la vertu de sa- 
pience, que por riens sapience ne pot estre sans sa compaignie, et ceste vertu si 
est apelée loiatés. Car quiconques est loiaus, il est sages en maintenir loiaté; et 
por noient doit estre prisiés li sens de celi en qui desloiatés est herbégiée. . . . . 
Et por ce pot on veir que loiatés vaut mix, a part li, que toutes les autres vertus 
sans loialté. Et meesmement desloiatés pot plus nuire, quant ele est herbegiée 
en home qui doit droite justice maintenir, que en autres persones. Car il est 
assez de basses personnes desloiax qui, por lor desloiaté, ne poent pas moult de 
mal fere, parce qu’il ont petit pooir. , . . . Et porce loons noz a toz cex, et espe- 
cialment as baillis, qu’il soient loial, :t s’il ne le voelent estre, nos loons a lor se- 
gneurs que sitost qu’il les connistront a desloiax, qu’il soient pusni selon ce 
qu’ils aront ouvré desloialment, ne nus ne soit si hardis qu’il s’entremete d’au- 
trui servir, se loiatés n’est en li herbegié.® 


Thus, fusing many kinds of reminiscence, from the self- 
knowledge of active Platonic tradition, to the new science of 
arithmetic in the theory of wisdom, which is to be the theme 
of so many mediaeval treatises, Beaumanoir begins his code. 
He remarks in his Prologue 
. _. + Mais on a souvent veu avenir que maint home ont commencié bonnes ceu- 
vres qui n’avoient pas le sens en aus de furnir; mais Dix, qui connissoit lors 
cuers et lor entendemens, lor envoioit sa grace si que cil parfesoient legierement 
ce qui lor senloit grief commencier. . .. . Et se aucuns a faim de savoir qui cil 
fu qui commencha cest livre, noz ne le volons pas nommer devant le fin du livre, 


* Ed. Beugnot, I, 17ff. Cf. M. Alfred Croiset, Les Démocraties antiques, p. 58. 
Débonnaire is the word by which M. Croiset translates the ¢:AdvOpwros of 
the Greek social ideal, as shown by Pisistratus. 
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se Dix done que noz le metons a fin, caraucunnes foiz sont li bon vin refusé quant 
on nomme le terroir od il ont crut, porce c’on ne croit pas que tex teroirs puist 
tel vin porter et aussi noz doutons noz se on savoit si tost nostre nom, que por 
le petit sens qui est en noz, nostre euvre ne fust mains prisié (page 13). 


The petit sens is not slow in finding its instances, without the 
schematic rigidity, however, of most medieval ethics. The 
positive origin and end of the Coutumes constrain a reality of 
analysis which appears perhaps to special advantage in the 
section on judicial summons: 


Se on voit qu’aficuns sires ait haine 4 aucun de ses sougés, et que por li 
grever il le voist adjornant es jors que il doit labourer et fere ses labors, se ceste 
coze est fete savoir au conte, il ne le doit pas soufrir, aincois doit contraindre 
son home qu’il face a son povre souget hastif droit et a tel jor qu’il n’en perde 
son labour. .... Neporquant,en cas de crieme ne doit avoir point debonnereté 
aincois en doit on ouvrer selonc ce que li cas desire et que coustume le donne, 
exceptés les cas des quix raisons donc c’on ait misericorde, et li cas sont dit u 
chapitre qui parole des cas ou pitiés et misericorde apartient (Chap. II, §34). 

Cil qui est semons au jor qu’il doit femme plevir au espouser, ou au jour qu’il 
marie un de ses enfans ou de ses freres ou de ses sereurs, ou de nieces ou de ses 
neveus ou d’aucun autre de son lignage qui soient a li a marier, pot loialment 
ensonier. Bien se pot cil encor ensonier qui n’oze aler a son jor por doute de son 
cors, si comme s’il est maneciés ou s’il est en guerre ou por li ou por son lignage. 
(Chap. III, §§5, 7). 


The careful provision in regard to health is interesting: 


Aucune fois avient il que cil qui sont venu a cort por pledier, ont ensoine de 
maladie qui les prent en l’ore qu’il convient qu’il s’en voisent, et si le ples est 
que tix gens ont en deffendent, il poent laissier procureus por aus; et si le en- 
soines est si hastif qu’il n’ont pooir ne remembrance de laissier procureurs, ne 
convient il pas por ce perdre; car le cause de pité que cascuns doit avoir l’un 
de l’autre excuse. Et se cil qui est demanderes a tel ensoine, que ses ples doit 
demourer en tel estat comme il estoit quant ses ensoines le prist, porce qu’il 
ne pot laissier procureur en demandant (Chap. III, §17). 

Cil qui ensonie por la mort de ses enfans qui moerent de bone mort ou d’au- 
tre et tans qu’il alaitent, pot jurer loial ensoigne, car tel enfant si couroucent 
les cuers de lor peres. Et sil’enfant est mors de mort vilaine, por malvese garde, 
comme d’estraindre ou d’ardoir ou de noier; ensonier pot encore mix, car son 
courous l’excuse (Chap. III, §26). 


And as to these circumstances, touching mind, body or estate, 
“quand il a fet tel serement il doit estre creus ne n’en pot on 
riens fere encontre.” 

Touching the réle of women, the characteristic French 
caution that yet allows for the exception appears in the Cou- 
tumes in regard to the defence of cases: 
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Il ne loist pas a feme a estre en office d’avocat por autrui por loier; mais sans 
loier pot ele parler por li ou por ses enfans, ou por aucun de son lignage, mais que 
ce soit de l’autorité de son baron, se ele a baron(Chap. V, §16). 


The chapter on wills and their interpretation stands out again 
for the civilization of its aualysis, whether its source be Roman 
law or a gradually extending meditation on Christian charity, 
or the two combined (Chap. XII, §44): 


Toutes les fois que paroles sont dites, soit en testament ou hors de testament, 
lesqueles paroles ont plusors entendemens, on doit penre le meillor entendement 
por celi qui le parole dist; car on ne doit pas croire qu’aucuns die parole qui 
lui nuise a esseint, devant qu’il le dist si clerement et par si cleres paroles, que 
autres entendemens n’i puist estre trouvés. Donques, s’aucuns fet testament 
et ila el testament aucune parole obscure ou aucune oi il ait deux entendemens, 
on le doit jugier selonc l’entendement c’on doit avoir pour sauver s’ame. Et se 
le parole est dite en autre querele, on doit jugier que cil le dist a ceste fin que 
ele le vausist a se querele gaaignier. Et les paroles qui sont obscures doit on 
fere esclaircir, se eles poent estre esclaircies avant c’on les mete en jugement. 
Mais, porce qu’eles ne poent estre esclarcies en testament, porce que cil qui 
les dit est mors, doit on jugier selonc le mellor partie a son oes. Et de ces paroles 
oi il y a plusors entendemens et qui sont obscures, n’est-il nus mestiers c’on— 
les escrise, por ce qu’aucuns n’i puisse penser aucuns malice, mais legierement 
le pot on savoir selonc ce que li cas aviennent. Si noz en souferons a tant..... 
Et se cil qui fist le testament est apressés de maladie, parquoi icel ne pot pas 
tant atendre que gens y viegnent que le puissent tesmovner par seel: s’il est 
tesmogné par vives vois, il soufist en le maiere que nos avons dit ailleurs en 
cest chapitre. 


Farther on the road towards equity, if possible, and still in 
advance of much current custom, is one of the many cases of 
trouble between Pierre et Jean, the John Doe and Richard Roe 
of the Coutumes: 


Pierre proposa contre Jehan par voie de denonciacion fete au juge que li 
dis Jehans, a la veue et a la seue de bonnes gens, li avoit ocis un sien parent et 
estoit li fes si notoires qu’il se prouvoit de soi-meisme, si comme il disoit, par 
quoi il requeroit qu’il en feist comme bons juges. A ce respondi Jehans qu’il 
nioit mout bien ce fet et que, s’il estoit nus qui droitement |’en vousist acuser, 
il s’en defendroit. Demandé li fu du juge s’il vouloit atendre |’enqueste ou 
nom du fet: respondi que non. Nepourquant li juges en fist une aprise de son 
office et trouva par le serement de bonnes gens que li dis Jehans courut sus a 
celi qui fu tués le coutel tret, et tantost s’asembla une grans tourbe de gent entour 
aus siqu’il ne virent pas que li dis Jehans ferist celui qui fu mors du coutel, 
mes il virent pas que cil Jehans se parti de la presse le coutel nu ensanglanté et 
ofrent que cil mourut dist, “I! m’a mort.” Et en ceste aprise ne puet on veoir fet 
notoire fors par presompcion, car nus ne vit le coup donner; nepourquant li 
dis Jehans fu condamnés du fet et justiciés par ceste presompcion. 
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La seconde maniere de clere presompcion qui est si clere qu’ele vaut prueve, 
si est quant menace est fete et, aprés la menace, la chose est fete qui en la 
menace fut pramise; nepourquant I’en ne puet le fet prouver, mes l’en preuve 
la menace seur celi qui menace et par la menace prouvée, li menaceres est prouvés 
du fet (p. 1157-58). 


As at Florence’ there was at Clermont recourse to exceptional 
measures against the evidence of the clergy in lay jurisdiction: 


Nus hons de religion ne nule fame de religion de quel ordre que ce soit ne 
doivent estre receu en tesmoignage pour leur eglise en court laie ne contre per- 
sone. Mes quant il pledent li uns a l’autre en court de crestienté il ne convient 
ja que nous en parlons pour ce que nous n’entendons a parler fors que des cous- 
tumes de la court laie. 


Noteworthy precaution is taken, too, against the ascendency 
of the overlord in testimony: 


Car mal chose seroit se je tenoie un fief d’un povre gentil homme et il tes- 
moignoit par ses letres que je cel fief avroie vendu ou donné ou engagié ou 
eschangié a aucune persone, en tel cas ne seroient pas les letres de mon seigneur 
creues contre moi que pour un seul tesmoing. 


And “es cas ou pitié et misericorde ont lieu, leur doit il bien 
a fere debonaire souffrance sans prendre louier’’ is laid down 
as a principle in the case of imprisonment for debt, (p. 1539), 
with specific details as follows: 


Et pour ce, s’il ont du leur, !’on leur doit amenistrer selonc leur volenté, 
et s’il n’ont riens, cil qui en prison le fet tenir, li doit livrer pain et vin et potages 
tant comme il en puet user au meoins une fois le jour. Et encore quant il avra 
esté tenus XL jours, en prison, se li sires qui le tient voit qu’il ne puist nul con- 
seil metre en la dete pour laquele il est tenus et qu’il abandonne le sien, il doit 
estre delivré de la prison, car ce seroit contraire chose a humanité que l’en lessast 
tous jours cors d’homme en prison pour dete puis que |’en voit que li créanciers 
ne puet estre paié pour la prison. (1600) Deffense est fete que pour dete l’en 
ne voist prendre en chambre de dame ne de damoisele ne de fame qui gise d’en- 
fant. Et si est defendu que l’en ne prengne pas les lis ne les couvertoirs de ceux 
qui gisent malades ou en langueur, car grans peruis pourroit estre a ceus seur 
quil’en les prenoit. .. . . Nepourquant les lis as dames ne as demoiseles et leur 
robes a chascun jour defendons nous que I’en ne les prengne pour dete en nule 
maniere, mes toutes les autres choses puissent etre prises. 


As to simony, and evil bargains of all kinds, the Puritanism 
of Clermont might ‘somewhat surprise, like that of Gerson’s 
following, 


7 Cf. Julien Luchaire: Les Démocraties italiennes, Bibliothéque de philoso- 
phie scientifique, Paris, 1915, pp. 155ff. 
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Dieu merci, teus mauveses coustumes ne querent mes, aincois se tel louage 
estoient fet maintenant, l’en puniroit griement de cors et d’avoir ceus qui les 
douiers en baurroient. .... Et a briefment parler, marchiés, ne convenance, 
ne pris, ne engagements, ne louages, ne fois, ne seremens qui soit fes contre 
Dieu ne contre bonnes meurs n’est a tenir, ne cil n’est pas parjures qui lesse 
le mal a fere qu’il jura a fere, car la repentance du fet qu’il lesse a fere pour 
l’amour de Notre Seigneur le ramene en |’estat qu’il estoit devant ce qu’il fist 
le serement, mes qu’il euvre par Sainte Eglise du fol serement, ne nus ne doit 
fere vilain fet pour sauver serement. 


But this humanity of detail finds its fitting general climax 
in chapitre LXI, “Liqueu parole des apeaux, et comment on 
doit apeler et puet, et de fourmer son apel, et des banis.” 


1735. Nous disons, et voirs est selonc nostre coustume, que pour autant 
comme li hons doit a son seigneur de foi et de loiauté par la reson de son homage, 
tout autant li sires en doit a son homme; et par ceste reson pouons nous veoir 
que, puis que li hons ne puet apeler son seigneur tant comme il est en son 
homage, li sires ne puet apeler son homme devant qu’il a renoncié a l’homage. 
. ... Car fois et loiauté est de si franche nature qu’ele doit estre gardée et 
especiaument a celi a qui ele est pramise; car a l’homage fere pramet on a son 
seigneur foi et loiauté, et puis qu’ele est pramise, ce ne seroit pas loiauté de 
renoncier i ou point que ses sires s’en doit aidier. 

1738. Pour ce que je di ore que li sires doit autant de foi et de loiauté a 
son homme, comme li hons a son seigneur, ce n’est pas pour ce a entendre que 
li hons ne soit tenus en mout d’obeissances et en mout de services, dont li sires 
n’est pas tenus a son homme car li hons doit aler as semonses son seigneur et 
est tenus a fere ses jugenvens et a tenir ses commandemens resnables et a li servir si 
comme j’ai devant dit. Et en toutes teus choses n’est pas li sires tenus a son 
homme, mes les fois et les loiautés que li sires a son homme se doivent entendre a 
ce que li sires se doit garder qu’il ne face tort a son homme et le doit mener debo- 
nairement et par droit; et si li doit garder et garantir ce qu’il tient de li en tele 
maniere que nus ne !’en face tort, et en ceste maniere puet li sires garder sa foi 
vers son homme et li hons vers son seigneur.... . Et se li sires li vée a fere 
droit,il a bon apel vers son seigneur de defaute de droit quant il l’avra requis et 
sommé par III quinzaines en la presence de ses pers, et se ses sires l’en fet juge- 
ment et li jugement est contre l’homme li hons a bon apel de faus jugemens, 


Gerson’s summary in the vernacular Vivat Rex of this Re- 
naissance feudalism comes to mind: 


En apres me vient au devant de que dit Macrobe in Saturno, que la chose 
qui appartient mieux a un Prince, est méditation, ou considération, c’est-a-dire, 
qu’il soit consideratif, ou pensif au bien commun. 

Pareillement dis-je que miséricorde doit estre gardée avant justice, & justice 
avant misericorde. Car l’une sans l’autre est sote et dommageuse. Sy peut on 
bien reciter les faussetez, les cruautés, les injustices du temps passé, non mie 
pour les punir toutes, mais pour s’en garder au temps passé, mon mie pour les 
punir toutes, mais pour s’en garder au temps a venir, & estre plus sages & plus 
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avisez, pour mieux recognoistre aussy le mal ou nous avons esté & la grace que 
Dieu nous a baillé, et que nous hayons plus la guerre, & aimions paix, sans ce 
que nous laissions bruler ordre au feu de male convoitise: mais que nous aimions 
le bien-commun, le bien de paix, & tendions principalement que la vie du roy 
civile & politique soit sans denuement. Rex in sempiternum vive. 


Christine de Pisan, echoing Gerson certainly, and more than 
probably the Coutumes de Beauvaisis in her Policie, does not 
fail to remind the “gent eureuse, je dy a vous les disciples de 
sapience,” “que ainsi doie estre loyal tout subget envers son 
prince et que mal viegne de faire le contraire.”” At the same 
time, every exhortation toward wisdom is addressed likewise 
to the Prince in Le Livre a l’Enseignement de bien vivre.*® 

Is it too tenuous to see the direct influence of Beaumanoir’s 
Coutumes in Pascal’s famous letter to Queen Christine of Sweden, 
accompanying his adding machine? Through his family’s 
administrative connections, through his own ambition to be 
“Vinstituteur présomptif de la couronne de France,” is it not 
more than possible that a work so peculiarly a mixture of 
“esprit géométrique et esprit de finesse” as the Coutumes, with 
its distinctions of compression and honnéteté so marked in its 
generation, may have been known to the author of the Le#tres 
@ un Provincial? 

The sovereign lucidity of the year 1652 could scarcely resume, 
at any rate, more precisely the whole Neo-Victorine, or French 
Classic doctrine of wisdom in the royally directed State, than 
Pascal resumes it: 

Ce qui m’y a véritablement porté, est l’union qui se trouve en sa personne 
sacrée, de deux choses qui me comblent également d’admiration et de respect, 
qui sont l’autorité souveraine et la science solide; car j’ai une vénération toute 


8 Cf. Le Livre a l’ Enseignement de bien vivre, MS. Fr. 2240, Bib. nat., Paris, 
and an article on the subject of it to appear shortly in The Romanic Review. 
Reference may be made also to the following articles which deal with the writ- 
ings of Christine de Pisan and her group: ‘“Fronton du Duc’s Pucelle d’Or- 
leans,” Mod. Philol. XII (1914), 379-388; “Robert Ciboule et sa Vie des 
Justes,” Rom. Review, VI, 87-102; “The Fifteenth Century Idea of the Res- 
ponsible State,” Rom. Review, VI (1915), 402-33; “The Tenth Tale of the 
Heptameron,” Rom. Review, X (1919), 83-85; “The Glossed Boece de Consolation 
de Jean de Meung,” Program of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 1916. 
(This paper was accepted for publication by the Société de philosophie médié- 
vale; the papers of this Society have been taken over by the Société des 
anciens textes francais; “Le Liore de Paix of Christine de Pisan: Paraphras- 
ing of Dante’s Paradiso III-V,” P. M. L. A. XXXVII, 182-6. 
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particuli¢re pour ceux qui sont élevés au supréme degré, ou de puissance ou de 
connaissance. Les derniers peuvent, si je ne me trompe aussi bien que les 
premiers, passer pour des souverains. Les mémes degrés se rencontrent entre 
les génies qu’entre les conditions; et le pouvoir des esprits sur les esprits qui 
leur sont inférieurs sur lesquels ils exercent le droit de persuader qui est parmi 
eux ce que le droit de commander est dans le gouvernement politique. Ce 
second empire me paralt méme d’une ordre d’autant plus élevé, que les esprits 
sont d’un ordre plus élevé que le corps, et d’autant plus équitable, qu’il ne peut 
étre départi et conservé que par le mérite, au lieu que l’autre peut |’étre par la 
naissance ou par la fortune. Il faut donc avouer que chacun de ces empires est 
grand en soi; mais, Madame, que Votre Majesté me permette de le dire, elle 
n’y est point blessée, l’un sans l’autre me parait défectueux. Quelque puissant 
que soit un monarque, il manque quelque chose a sa gloire, s’il n’a pas le pré- 
eminence de l’esprit; et quelque éclairé que soit un sujet, sa condition est tou- 
jours rabaissée par la dépendance. Les hommes, qui désirent naturellement 
ce qui est le plus parfait, avaient jusqu’ici continuellement aspiré 4 rencontrer 
ce souverain par excellence. Tous les rois et tous les savants en étaient autant 
d’ébauches, qui ne remplissaient qu’ demi leur attente, et a peine nos ancétres 
ont pu voir en toute la durée du monde un roi médiocrement savant. 


When kings shall be philosophers and philosophers kings. .... 


When Beaumanoir writes, (p. 1518) “Car, c’est li commun 
proufis, que chascuns puist fere son preu et sa terre amender 
sans fere tort a autrui,” he has reached the deep central channel 
of the stream of Classical individualism in pulitical reflection. 
This channel apart, the Middle Ages in their political activity 
as in their religious society, according to M. Guignebert, appear® 


* Charles Guignebert, Le Christianisme médiéval et moderne, 1922, p. 129. 
Cf., too, Beaumanoir, Coutumes, XX XIII: 

Tous les damaces qui sont fet par force ou par triquerie doivent estre rendu, 
quant le force ou le triquerie est provée, soit en cort laie ou encort de Crestiemté, 
tex damaces c’on pot prover suffisamment que on a eus par le reson du fet; . . . 
Et quant a Dieu, entre triquerie et larrecin a poi de différence. 

LXX. (col. 1969, Beug.) Chascuns doit savoir que tuit li don qui sont fet contre 
Dieu, ou contre sainte Eglise, ou contre le cummun pourfit, ou contre bonnes 
meurs, ou en deseritant autrui, ne sont pas a tenir, aincois doivent estre despe- 
cié et anianti comme cil qui font de nule valeur, et aussi disons nous que nul 
pramesse qui soit fete contre aucune des choses desus dites ne doit estre paiee. 
LXI, (col. 1714.) Si uns gentius hons apele un gentil homme et li uns et li 
autres est chevaliers, il se combatent a cheval, armé de toutes armeures teles 
il leur plerae, excepté coutel a point et mace. 

(col. 1532.) Chascuns qui est de commune laquele commune a justice, doit 
prendre droit par devant ceux qui en la vile sont establi pour la justice garder. 
Et se I’en li defaut de droit, il puet aussi bien apeler d’aus, de defaute de droit 
ou de faus jugement, comme feroit uns estranges qui ne seroit pas de la commune. 
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un torrent od alternent les cuvettes stagnantes et les rapides tumultueux, et 
que contiennent a grand’ peine les digues toujours ébranlées. Prenons garde 
pourtant, de ne rien exagérer: pour si dangéreux qu’ils paraissent quelquefois, 
les débordements du flot qui passe ne sont jamais incoercibles et leur ravages 
ne sont point sans remédes. 


Mavup ELizABETH TEMPLE 





Et doit estre l’apeaus demenés par devant le seigneur a qui li resort de la cum- 
mune apartient, et non pas par gages de bataille mes par les erremens du plet; 
et comment on doit aler avant en tel cas, nous le dirons au chapitre des apeaus. 
LXIX. (1939). Pluseur cas avienent souvent es queus il est grans mestiers 
que li seigneur soient piteus et misericort et qu’il n’euvrent pas tous jours 
selonc rigueur de droit. Ne pourquant drois suefre bien la misericorde d’aucun 
des cas des queus nous voulons traitier, et li cas sont apelé cas de mesaventure. 

Finally there is the double caution of Chapter 15, the two main principles 
of the bailiff’s office and function clearly juxtaposed, duty towards his lord, 
and reasonable safeguard of himself and of other public officials, in the “racket,” 
if I may so translate the clameur, on the one hand, the disparagement and the 
destitution on the other: 

Voir est que toutes cozes qui sont proposées par devant le bailli n’ont pas 
mestier d’estre mises en jugement, car quant le clameurs est d’aucun cas qui 
touque a l’eritage de son seigneur, ou 4 son despit, ou a se vilonie, oua son damace, 
et li cas est por les homes qui aidier se vaurroient en tel cas contre lor segneur: 
li baillis ne le doit pas metre en jugement, car li home en doivent pas jugier lor 
segneur, mais il doivent jugier l’un l’autre, et les quereles du commun pueple. 
. . .. Mais que !e querele touce le vilonnie du segneur, si come le vilonie dite, ou 
de main mise au bailli ou au prevost ou as sergans: l’amende de tix forfés ne doit 
pas mettre li baillis el jugement des homes, ne en tix forfes qui sont forfet 
envers le segneur, n’a point d’amende taxée; car s’il y avoit certaine somme 
d’argent taxée por tel forfet, donques saroit cascuns por combien il porroit 
battre le bailli ou les prevost ou les sergens, et asses y en aroit de battus, quand 
on les justicieroit plus rudement qu’il ne vourroient, s’il savoient le certaine 
voie de l’escaper (ed. Beugnot, Chap. I, §15). 
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XXVIII. HEYWOOD’S PERICLES, REVISED 
BY SHAKESPEARE 


The fact that Pericles was not included in the First Folio has 
thrown discredit upon Heminge and Condell; for even if, as has 
been conjectured, difficulties of copyright prevented their 
publishing this very popular play, it is felt that they should not 
have claimed that they presented in their volume all of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. Since the play could scarcely be ignored, as 
some of the earlier dramas of divided authorship might have 
been, the most natural conjecture seems to be that Pericles was 
generally regarded as substantially another man’s play. I be- 
lieve that in 1623 not only those friends and fellows of Shake- 
speare who had access to his papers (and who made no other 
mistake so far as we can determine), but many of those who 
were urged to buy, would think of the play as “Heywood’s 
Pericles,” in a way that they would not think of “Fletcher’s 
Henry VIII’’—nor of any play in the Folio as being essentially 
the work of an important living dramatist. Most critics believe 
that Shakespeare was only the reviser of the piece, and assign 
to him Acts III-V without the choruses and brothe: scenes. 
This lez.ves only 754 lines, including some we de not really prize 
and which may not be his. If these scenes were a mere re- 
vamping of scenes already in existence, we need not bother 
about the omission of Pericles from the Folio; if Shakespeare 
was the original composer of those scenes, and wrote the brothel 
scenes also, we are put to shifts to explain it. Of course no such 
consideration would prevent the play’s being printed in quarto 
as Shakespeare’s, for we know that in the case of other dramas 
no warrant at all was needed. 

Some of the older critics thought that Shakespeare touched 
up the first two acts, and became more engrossed in his work 
in the latter part of the play. Farmer, at whose suggestion 
Malone admitted Pericles to the canon, found Shakespeare only 
in the last act. Steevens was so out of patience with the whole 
drama that he believed Shakespeare only “‘bestowed some 
decoration on its parts.’’ Delius, who first suggested Wilkins as 
the original author,’ thought that the final scene of the play 


1 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, III, 175. 
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showed traces of the older drama. But Fleay? has been followed 
by most recent scholars in making Shakespeare responsible 
for all of Acts III-V except the choruses and brothel scenes; 
and these have been attributed to Shakespeare by some later 
students of the drama. Boas finds in the objectionable scenes 
“touches worthy of the great dramatist’*; Deighton goes so far 
as to say, “These [characteristic expressions and turns of 
thought] are to my mind so striking and abound so largely 
that ....I am astonished at their being supposed to come 
from any mint but one”;* and Theodore Watts-Dunton wrote 
(from a more literary point of view): “The idea that these 
scenes were not written by Shakespeare is, to me, unthinkable, 
if we believe that he worked upon the play at all.”*> On the 
other hand, it is no less positively asserted: “They are too 
pointless and inconsequent to come from Shakespeare, though 
possibly he left some suggestions for them’”’;* ‘With the ex- 
ception of a few palpable revisions, all critics are agreed that 
Shakespeare is not responsible’ ;’ “(Rowley was undoubtedly 
capable of the Pericles brothel scenes, but they do not seem 
beyond the scope of Wilkins.* 

The suggestion that Heywood was the original author of 
Pericles was made in 1908 by Mr. Daniel Lindsey Thomas.’ 
Mr. Thomas, however, assigns to Shakespeare one scene and 
parts of two others in the first two acts, and thinks that Hey- 
wood supplied for the remainder merely some plan which 
Shakespeare may have used. The most convincing part of his 
paper is his argument against the claim of Wilkins, to which 
I must refer those who wish to consider that matter more at 
length. The best proof, to me, that Wilkins did not write the 


? New Shakespeare Society Transactions, 1882. 

3 Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 554. 

‘ Introd. to Pericles, Arden ed , p. xx. 

5 Harper’s Magazine, 1909. 

* P, Z. Round, Introd. to First Quarto Facsimile. 

7 Harry T. Baker, P. M. L. A., XXIII, 104. 

8 Sir Sidney Lee, Introd. to faceimlle reproduction of Q.. 

° Engl. Stud., XX XIX, 210-239. 

10 Supplementing Mr. Thomas, I should say that to me Wilkins’ statement, 
“Being the true history of the play of Pericles, as it was lately presented by the 
worthy and ancient poet John Gower,’’ was primarily an attempt to take 
advantage of the play’s popularity, and also may have been something of a blind 
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first two acts of Pericles is the proof that Heywood did. I wish 
to examine his claim to the first two acts as they stand; to the 
choruses and brothel scenes; and to the substratum of the 
scenes which Shakespeare revised, which I shall call for con- 
venience the Shakespearean scenes. If I succeed in establishing 
this claim, I feel that I shall be adding as much to Shakespeare’s 
credit by subtraction as to Heywood’s by addition. Where 
I have been anticipated by Mr. Thomas, I shall credit him in 
the foot notes. 


‘A. DRAMATIC STRUCTURE 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre, belongs in the group of romantic 
adventure dramas of which Fortune by Land and Sea and The 
Fair Maid of the West are examples. These follow somewhat the 
chronicle-play method in which each episode is given for its own 
sake. Such a method is essential if the dramatist follows his 
source closely and his source is a narrative of incidents.” 
Pericles is derived directly from Gower’s “Apollonius of Tyre,”’ 
supplemented by Twine’s Pattern of Painful Adventures. The 
most obvious similarity of Pericles to many of the plays of 
Heywood is in the particular use it makes of the chorus and 
dumb show. “Old Gower” presents Pericles in just the way 
that ‘Old Home.” presents the first three of the Ages.” There 
is a special problem in connection with the choruses, as some 
of them are in a different meter, and have been claimed for the 
reviser. But those which admittedly go with the original drama 





—to direct attention away from the fact he was basing his story upon that of 
Twine, another prose narrative like hisown. He wished to give his version the 
advantage that Twine did not have. Yet he paraphrased Twine even in the 
portion which corresponds to Acts I and II of the play. Mr. Baker, in the 
article referred to above, lists 28 echoes, an even half of which come from the 
latter half of the drama. If these echoes were sufficient to show the verbal 
memory of an actor who had taken part in the production, I think they would 
date the play for us as before Wilkins left the King’s men in 1607. 

4 The ten plays of Heywood nearest in time to Pericles are all dramatized 
narratives, and some of them, like Pericles, follow the source to the minutest 
detail. (Thomas.) 

® Of the ten plays nearest in time to Pericles, “eight make use of chorus and 
seven of dumb show.” Gower appears at the beginning of each act, within two 
acts, and at the end; Homer in the Silver Age and Brazen Age at the beginning 
of each act, within one, and at the end. (Thomas.) 
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are sufficient to show the structural similarity, with which I am 
now concerned. 

In addition to the dumb shows, there are several bits of 
pageantry which are in accordance with Heywood’s practice. 
The daughter of Antiochus enters with music, like Diana in 
The Golden Age and Helen in The Iron Age. In II, ii, six knights 
pass over the stage, the squire of each presenting his shield to 
the princess; Simonides asks in a line and Thaisa explains in 
three or four lines what each one is. Six characters are intro- 
duced in Love’s Mistress, each with a dance, while Midas asks 
in a line and Apuleius explains in three or four lines what each 
one is. The shouts of victory off stage and return of the knights 
from tilting; the banquet; the dance; the storm: these may be 
found anywhere. But Heywood tends to load a play with such 
devices. It has often been observed that Heywood was fond of 
storms; and banquets are served in so many of his dramas that 
the absence of one forms rather an expection. My point is 
merely that Pericles is fairly typical of Heywood in that it is 
a loosely connected series of episodes, that it keeps close to its 
source, that it supplies the incidents not otherwise given by 
choruses which introduce dumb shows midway, and that it 
attempts to supply a dramatic lack by a liberal use of the 
spectacular. 

The attempt to be dramatic often leads a dramatist to be 
theatrical. Heywood is extremely fond of obvious and sen- 
sational contrasts. Simonides accuses Pericles of treason (II, v) 
for no reason whatever except that Pericles may show noble 
and that the happy outcome of the episode may be played up. 
In like manner, Pericles threatens the life of the faithful 
Helicanus. This amateurish, or rather childlike, procedure is 
entirely typical of Heywood. The opening scene of Pericles 
illustrates some of the dramatic devices which he uses elsewhere. 
Antiochus pretends friendliness and warns Pericles of “the 
danger of the task’”’ he undertakes. Death will be the result of 
failure, but the hero is ready for that. The king’s daughter 
stands as the reward if he is successful, and expresses in a brief 
aside her wish that he may be so. When Pericles solves the 
riddle, Antiochus plans to have him killed, but Pericles escapes. 
In The Brazen Age, though the details of the story are quite 
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different, the dramatic procedure is very much the same. Oetes, 
pretending friendliness, warns Jason, 


So dreadful is the adventure thou pursuest . . . . (217) 


Again the hero is ready to meet the death which failure will 
involve; again the king’s daughter stands as the reward; and 
Medea also expresses in a brief aside her hopes that he will be 
successful. When Jason is victorious, Oetes plots to have him 
killed, but of course the young man escapes. Pericles says, 


Thus ready for the way of life or death, . 
I wait thy sharpest blow, Antiochus. 


But Antiochus says, 
Forty days longer we do respite you, 


and by this delay Pericles is saved. In A Challenge for Beauty 
(54) Bonavida says, 


I beg my merited doom, my sentence crave, 
Which with severest rigor let me have; 


but the queen answers, 


We limit thee two days for thy repentance, 


and by this delay Bonavida is saved. Antiochus has no sooner 
ordered that Pericles be killed than a messenger announces, 
“My lord, Prince Pericles is fled.” Antiochus: ‘As thou wilt live, 
fly after.” In A Maidenhead Well Lost (120) the duke orders that 
Prince Parma be brought back, dead or alive, and a messenger 
announces, “My lord, he’s privately Fled from the court.” Duke: 
“Then fly thou after, villain.” It is of course the details of the 
dramatic procedure and not the material derived from the 
source that is significant. 

Heywood is particularly fond of a theatrical contrast when 
ill fortune is expected and good fortune comes in its place. 
In Pericles I, iv, Cleon describes the wretched condition of the 
country to Dionyza, who knows it beforehand and replies, ‘‘O, 
tis too true!” A lord announces that “a portly sail of ships make 
hitherward,” but says that it means good news. Pericles enters 
with “Lord governor, for so we hear you are,”’ and confirms 
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the good news. Cleon vows gratitude and later proves treacher- 
ous. In The Brazen Age (204) Priam recounts the sad situation, 
Laomedon saying “ ‘Tis too true.’”’ Aeneas announces that 
“a stately ship, well rigged with swelling sails Enters the 
harbor,” but says that it brings relief from their sorrows. 
Hercules (the hero) enters with “ ’Tis told us that thy name’s 
Laomedon,” and confirms the good tidings. Laomedon promises 
reward, and later proves treacherous. 

The illustrations from Pericles which I have thus far used 
have been drawn from Acts I and II. In these acts we see a 
brave and generous hero driven from his country by misfortune 
and through no fault of his own (Fair Maid of the West, Fortune 
by Land and Sea). We find him as an unknown knight over- 
coming all the others in battle (Four Prentices of London). 
We find him, thus unknown, chatting in friendly fashion with 
honest and hard working commoners (Edward IV). We have in 
Helicanus the perfectly submissive and loyal henchman (Royal 
King and Loyal Subject); in Thaisa a lady who tells her love 
without being asked and, in despite of her father’s apparent 
(but not real) opposition, engineers her marriage (Fair Maid 
of the Exchange). ‘These are characters and situations with 
which Heywood loves to deal. 

When we come to the Shakespearean scenes we have the same 
sort of material but treated (partly) in Shakespeare’s manner. 
The Gower chorus at the beginning of Act III introduces Pericles 
on shipboard, with no hint that the original author is not going 
forward with the story; and at the beginning of Act IV the 
chorus goes on in the same meter. The pentameter choruses 
come later. It seems to me more natural to suppose, especially 
considering the inequality of the poetry, that Act III shows 
only a rewriting of Heywood’s scenes. In Act IV, scene i, we 
have a situation very like one in The Silver Age (135). The 
babbling innocence of Proserpina gathering flowers in contrast 
with Pluto in his chariot “drawn in by devils” is repeated 
without guidance from the sources in Pericles. With Marina’s 


To strew the green with flowers; the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets and marigolds, Per IV, i. 


compare Proserpina’s 
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Here neither is the white nor sanguine rose, 
The strawberry flower, the paunce nor violet. S. A. 135.4 


But while this might indicate a literary influence, the ending of 
the scene is so abrupt and bald in its action that I am personally 
inclined to wonder if Shakespeare did not leave it as he found it. 
I have the same question to ask regarding the first third of 
Act V, scene i. The dramatic procedure, as well as the verse, 
reminds me of Heywood. The situation in the rest of the scene 
as well as that in scene iii, is one upon which Heywood loves 
to dwell; but here the hand of Shakespeare is unmistakable. 
The inability of a character to recognize another because he 
believes him dead is a favorite situation with Heywood; it 
reaches the straining-point in The Fair Maid of the West, 
and almost of burlesque in The Four Prentices of London. If it 
was as badly done in Pericles, it is easy to see why Shakespeare 
revised with particular thoroughness just here. 


3 Table of abbreviations used for Heywood’s plays: 
B A, The Brazen Age 

Cap, The Captives 

C for B, A Challenge for Beauty 

E IV, King Edward the Fourth 

E T, The English Traveller ; 
F LS, Fortune by Land and Sea 

F ME, The Fair Maid of the Exchange 

F M W, The Fair Maid of the West 

F P, The Four Prentices of London 

G A, The Golden Age 

HMC, How a Man may Choose a Good Wife from a Bad 
IA, The Iron Age 

If you, If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody 

L M, Love’s Mistress 

M WL, A Maidenhead Well Lost 

R K, The Royal King and Loyal Subject 

RL, The Rape of Lucrece 

S A, The Silver Age 

WK K, A Woman Killed with Kindness 

WL, The Witches of Lancashire 

W W4H, The Wise Woman of Hogsdon 


As lines are not numbered in the standard edition (Pearson’s, 1874), the page 
number is given. For H M C, Swaen’s edition, Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren 
Englischen Dramas, 35, with the line number. For Cap, Bullen’s Old Plays, 
vol. iv. 
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The brothel scenes present a difficult problem. I have already 

referred to the diversity of opinion regarding them. Mr. Thomas 

‘believes them Shakespeare’s; yet his most significant par. llels 
(except the two I have cited above) were these: 


(a) Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink and overwhelm you. Per, IV, vi. 
Which [the brothel] could not stand, 
But that this virgin guards it and protects it 
From blastings and heaven’s thunders. Cap, 106. 


(b) In the brothel scenes of Royal King and Loyal Subject, as of Pericles, 
the professional point of view is shown in all its ugly sordidness, the purpose 
is didactic, conversions result, there is baldness of realism and harping upon 
diseases. 


Professor Schelling writes of Heywood’s Captives: ‘‘In the search 
through foreign countries for their lost daughters, the Ashburn 
brothers resemble Pericles, and the miraculous preservation 
of the innocence of the two girls, reared as they have been in a 
brothel, likewise suggests the situation of Marina.”’™ 
The particular characteristic of the brothel scenes which has 
made it difficult or impossible for some of us to regard them as 
Shakespvare’s is that they dwell upon a harrowing situation for 
‘its own sake, that they pileup filthy details in order to squeeze 
out of the situation all the sensational appeal that there is in it. 
That this is particularly the way of Heywood becomes in- 
creasingly apparent on a more careful analysis of his plays. 
Heywood is equally fond of portraying wantonness luxuriating 
in indulgence, and of showing innocence and virtue triumphant 
over tyranny and temptation. He is also capable of representing 
a good woman as yielding with scarcely a struggle and repenting 
most pathetically. This situation comes first to mind because 
of its employment in A Woman Killed with Kindness, The 
English Traveller, and Edward IV. We recall, also, that he 


< 





“ Elizabethan Drama, I: 204. Professor Aronstein (“Die verfassershaft des 
dramas The Fair Maid of the Exchange’’) notes the same similarity. He denies 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the brothel scenes and refers to Thomas’s thesis, 
merely commenting: “This similarity would be a support for this assertion.” 
of (Engl. Stud., XLV, 56.) The next year, however, in his survey of Heywood’s 
life and works, though he includes Dick of Devonshire, he makes no mention of 
Pericles. (Anglia XXXVII, 163-268.) 
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employs wantonness for humorous effects. But the Pericles 
method is entirely in accordance with his genius. 

The theme of The Fair Maid of the West is the triumph of 
innocence bred in a public tavern." Bess is not of the Marina 
type, but her innocence is exploited by the same use of contrast 
to her sordid surroundings. When Goodlack comes to the 
tavern to seduce her, he begins, like Lysimachus, with vile 
language, then is moved by her speeches and exclaims, 


Had I a heart of flint or adamant, 
I would relent at this. F M W, 305. 


So Lysimachus: 


Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 
Thy speech had altered it. Per IV, vi. 


After he is charmed by the innocence of Bess, Goodlack remains 
her stalwart friend. In protesting that his motives were innocent 
in being there, Lysimachus differs from Goodlack but agrees 
with the Captain in Royal King. The Captain also talks in the 
brothel with the easy familiarity of a frequenter and with 
appropriate grossness, and then in a highly moral speech, 
proclaims that he came “not to corrupt you.”’ The effect of the 
oration on one of the inmates is, “Such anotier discourse would 
make me go near to turn honest.” In play after play in Heywood 
we find this tribute to the power of eloquence:—this general 
chorus, for example, after a most moral discourse: 


Hobson. I think these words should make a man of flint 
To mend his life. 
Gresham. They have started tears into my eyes, and . . . . you shall see 
The words that you have spoke have wrought appeal in me. 
Lady. And from these women I will take a way 
To guide my life for a more blessed stay. 2 If you, 279. 


Now the brothel scenes in Pericles are derived not from 
Gower, the primary source,’ but from Twine; for it is only 
there that Marina (I use the Pericles name to avoid confusion) 
meets in a brothel the man whom she is destined to marry. 
In Twine’s narrative Marina has a genuinely pathetic and 


% Honest, and live there? What, in a public tavern? (264) 
% As is shown by the choice of names, and other details. 
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moving appeal, and the response of Lysimachus is much more 
credible and effective. Here for once the story is finer than the 
drama. It is not the way of Shakespeare to sink below the level 
of his source; nor would it be, so far as I am aware, like any other 
Elizabethan dramatist than Heywood to sacrifice a really 
pathetic scene for a set speech and an incredible response to 
the power of eloquence; to have Marina begin with the didactic 


appeal— 


If you were born to honor, show it now; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it; 


and then attempt to reclaim Lysimachus by having him dis- 
claim his motives for being in a brothel. 

If it is like Heywood with dwell upon these scenes for their 
sensational value, to play up the dramatic contrast of innocence 
in the grip of tyranny and vice, and to rescue Marina by a 
speech to Boult which is a mixture of the didactic and dis- 
gusting—quite in the manner of the Captain’s, beginning 


You are not women, you are devils both, R K, 50. 


it i also like him to alter his manner in the latter part of a play. 
Until I noticed correspondences with Heywood both in the 
brothel scenes and in the first two acts, I had never supposed 
that they could have a common authorship. In The Brazen Age, 
Homer, as chorus, announces, 


Loath are we, courteous auditors, to cloy 
Your appetites with viands of one taste, 


and accordingly we have a fourth act of indecency, prose, and 
humor, just as we have in Pericles. But the brothel scenes 
formed an essential incident in any recounting of the story; 
and perhaps the very nature of the episode accounts sufficiently 
for the disparity of treatment. The matter of the verse I must 
speak of later. 

There are smaller similarities between the dramatic action 
and characterization of Pericles and Heywood’s recognized 
dramas, such as the “aside” information that a character 
“must dissemble,” or the frequent inquiring of the country 
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parentage, and birth of a character, but these may be safely 
neglected. I mention them only as among the things one notices 
in Pericles when he has Heywood in mind; it is the frequency 
with which similar expedients are used that deepens one’s 
conviction as he reads. 


B. Tue AvutTHor’s ATTITUDE 


With Heywood as with Massinger, one must be careful not to 
let even a considerable number of mere parallels determine his 
claim; for he not only repeats himself perhaps as frequently as 
Massinger, but he also borrows as frequently. We must there- 
fore consider Heywood’s attitude toward certain matters that 
particularly interested him, and see if our parallels exhibit a 
consistent point of view. 

Heywood is somewhat difficult to recognize because of the 
very normality of his ideas. Professor Adams"’ has dwelt, and 
rightly, upon his “strong religious coloring,” and Biblical 
references and language, which does somewhat distinguish him; 
but this is bound up with a didacticism which is frequently to 
be found even in the least devout of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Heywood is guilty of what would be stigmatized today as 
“bourgeois morality.” Except when he is parading vice for 
drama’s sake (and even then if the chance offers) Heywocd 
shows a genuine and sensible regard for virtue. A sentiment 
which he repeats is this: 


One sin, I'know, another doth provoke; 


Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke. Per, I, i. 
One mischief still another doth beget, 
Adultery murder. 21 A, 423. 


Polonius himself could not be a safer guide to the smug than 
Heywood is when he takes it upon him to point a moral or 
adorn a tale. The final chorus of Pericles points out the lessons 
to be learned, like the Epilogue to The Fair Maid of the West 
and the concluding speeches of some of the other plays. The 
death of Antiochus means that. 


for though 
This king were great, his greatness was no guard. 
To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had his reward. Per II, iv. 


" Engl. Stud. XLV, 30; P. M. L. A. XXVIII, 539; J. E. G. Ph. XV, 107. 
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The moral of the second act of The Brazen Age is: 


Let not even kings against the gods contest, 
Lest in this fall their ruin be expressed. BA, 203. 


There is the same religious coloring. In like manner, we must 
think upon our “frail mortality,” 


For death remembered should be like a mirror, 
Who tells us life’s but breath, to trust it error; Per I, i 


Alack! earth’s joys are but short-lived, and last 
But like a puff of breath which—thus—is past. S A, 96. 


But this conventional attitude is so entirely sincere with 
Heywood that there is no withholding a hearty admiration for 
the man, and even a liking for his platitudes. For it is genuine 
worth and not appearance that counts with Heywood. 


Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man; Per, II, ii. 


and time after time we have the same contrast emphasized. 
The Captain in Royal King wishes to see how he will be received 
in his tattered garments, and tests all by this criterion. “It’s 
the apparel of the mind crowns thee within noble” says Helen, 
the perfect heroine of «| Challenge for Beauty. Recognition of 
true worth, whatever the outward circumstances may be, leads 
Heywood’s heroes frequently to express their admiration for 
their foes; and always the hero, whether disguised or merely 
a stranger, shows the “‘honor” and “courage” and “‘courtesy”’ 
that bring out abundant admiration. Pericles shows himself 
a typical Heywood hero in that all three are definitely assigned 
to him; and for an added grace he has the deprecatory modesty 
so dear to Heywood’s heart. 


Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 
Pericles. Some other is more fit. (II, iii). 


No reader of the plays has failed to note how constantly 
Heywood’s characters disclaim ‘“‘merit’’ or “‘desert.’”? To quote 
a line from Love’s Mistress, ‘Let one or two examples serve for 
more”: 


’Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit. Per, II, iii. 
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It is your grace’s pleasure to commend, 


Not my desert. Per, II, v. 
’Tis beyond hope or merit M W L, 133. 
Gild our praises Far above our desert. 2FM W, 404. 


As Heywood stood for true worth and modesty, he hated 
hypocrites and flatterers. He delights to expose them (Fortune 
by Land and Sea, Act III, scene iv), or even to have them, one 
after another, knocked over the head (The Man Hater). After 
two lords have spoken their conventionalities to Pericles, 
Helicanus says, 


Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abuse the king that flatter him, 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin; Per, I, ii. 


after two lords have spoken their extravagant praises to Queen 
Isabella, the excellent Bonavida breaks out with, “O base 
flattery!’ (C for B, 7), and proceeds to tell the truth. Pericles 
bids Helicanus rise: 


Sit down; thou art no flatterer.... 
Thou show’dst a subject’s shine, I a true prince. Per, I, ii. 


The Marshall in Royal King is pronounced free from “flattery, 
envy, hate, and pride,’ and the king says, 


In our two virtues after times shall sing 
A Loyal Subject and a Royal King. R K, 82. 


Heywood’s attitude regarding kings is expressed with the 
conventional adoration of the period: 


Kings are earth’s gods. Per, I, i. 
Kings are as gods, and divine scepters bear. R L, 188. 


Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 

And he the sun for them to reverence; 

None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 

Did veil their crowns to his supremacy. Per, II, iii. 


As if the luster of a petty star 

Should with the moon compare! Alas, my deeds, 

Conferred with his, are like a candle’s light 

To outshine the mid-day’s glory. R K, 77. 
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The comparison of courtier and king to star and sun is frequent. 
Pericles, threatening the life of Helicanus, says, 


If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns; Per, I, ii. 
compare, 


And fear of my queen’s frowns to strike me dead. 1 If you, 235. 


Heywood’s sense of chivalry comes out in his references to 
the “knightly word”’: 


I'll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath. Per, I, ii. 


Spencer. Bind me by some oath. 
Joffer. Only your hand and word. 2 F M W, 371. 


This is repeated in other plays. 

With this may be mentioned Heywood’s delight in exhibiting 
generosity and hospitality. The “good Simonides” is one of 
Heywood’s cordial hosts; but it is the honest fishermen who 
give us the best instance in Pericles. On a first meeting, and 
not knowing who he is, the First Fisherman says to the ship- 
wrecked king, “‘Come, thou shalt go home, and we’ll have flesh 
for holidays, fish for fasting-days, and moreover puddings and 
flap-jacks, and thou shalt be welcome.” (Per. II, 1). So Hobs 
invites King Edward IV, not knowing who he is, to come to 
his home though he has never seen him before: “Thou shalt be 
welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps a hog pudding.”’ 
(1 EIV, 47). The Second Fisherman says, “‘We’ll sure provide; 
thou shalt have my best gown .. . . and I’ll bring thee to the 
court myself.”’ (Per, II, i). Heywood’s characters are always 
offering to go with anyone and render him assistance. 

Heywood always represents his commoners as happy and 
contented in their work: 


How well this honest mirth becomes their labor! Per, II, i. 
For I am well pleased with your pastoral mirth. L M, 119. 
Condemnation of those who will not work is expressed by the 


Third Fisherman in the same figure that Heywood uses several 
times elsewhere: 


We would purge the land of these drones, that rob the bee of her honey. 
Per, II, i. 
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Not to eat honey like a drone 
From others’ labors. Per II, Gower. 
Not suffered like a drone 
To suck the honey from the public hive. F P, 169. 


The figure, however, is not uncommon in Elizabethan drama. 
A more sarcastic tone accompanies the references to begging, 
with the implication that it is no mark of the poor man: 


Here’s them in our country of Greece gets more with begging than we can 


do with working. Per, II, i. 
Begging is grown a gentlemanlike calling in our country. M WL, 121. 
Were I a beggar, I might prove a courtier’s fellow. R K, 17. 


It is particularly the poor soldier, who has gained only 
wounds in the service of his country, that appeals to Heywood’s 
sympathy. No reader of the plays needs to be reminded of the 
bitterness with which Heywood so often speaks of the mis- 
fortunes of the common soldier and his lack of just reward. 
The Captain in Royal King says, “Instead of wealth, I purchased 
but these wounds.” A soldier who is told to attend for his 
reward answers bitterly, 

Tell me 


Will it not cost me more the waiting for, 
Than the sum comes to when it is received? M WL, 113. 


Soon after, there ‘‘enter three soldiers, one without an arm.” 
So Boult answers, when Marina tells him to give up his nefarious 
calling, 

What would you have me do? go to the wars, would you? where a man 


may serve seven years for the loss of a leg, and not have money enough in the 
end to buy him a wooden one. Per, IV, vi. 


The sentimentality which the average reader associates with 
Heywood, primarily because of its very triumph in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, is more manifest in Pericles than it is in 
the other dramas of romantic adventure. But this is rather 
pervasive than specific, and I can cite but a single parallel: 


And wanting breath to speak, help me with tears. Per, I, iv. 
What wants in words I will supply in tears. W KK, 142. 
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Heywood’s classical allusions and easy familiarity with 
foreign scenes appear in Pericles. Indeed, I can find nothing in 
the dramatic structure of the play, its characterization, or the 
author’s attitude that is not fully in accord with Heywood’s 
practice. 


C. DuictTion, VERSE, AND STYLE 


Miss Hibbard remarks that “Heywood’s vocabulary was not 
distinctive,’”"* and Mr. Thomas complains that “dictional 
parallels are not easily found [because] his expression is usually 
unpretentious and simple.” Professor Adams speaks of “the 
colorless phrases habitually used by Heywood,” and builds 
his argument for Heywood’s claim to certain plays somewhat 
upon these verbal echoes. Mr. Arthur M. Clark! follows 
Rupert Brooke” in basing Heywood’s claim to Appius and 
Virginia partly upon the vocabulary test, and adds to the list 
of the more unusual words which recur. I give the Pericles 
words and phrases which are cited by these critics in presenting 
Heywood’s claim to other dramas: “Deject’’ in its literal sense, 
Mr. Clark refers to eleven instances. 








Upon a poor dejected gentleman, 
Whom fortune hath dejected even to nothing. 2F MW, 405. 


od 


From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. Per, II, ii- 


“‘Manage’’ as a noun, says Mr. Clark, is “very typical’ of Hey- 
wood. ‘‘Work her to your manage” (Per, IV, vi). ‘To wage”’ 
(intransitive): “The commodity wages not with the danger”’ 
(Per. IV, ii). “The alliterative phrase hand... . heart (or 
head ....heart) was almost an obsession with Heywood” 
(Adams). “Till Pericles be dead, My heart can lend no succor 
to my head” (Per, I, i). Thomas gives, 
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My heart, it bends far lower than my knee, 1 If you, 235. 


Beall 
mee 


I cannot be much lower than my knees, Per, I, ii. 


} and adds, “In each case a faithful subject is waiting meekly for 
i the decision of the sovereign, which may bring death.”” Adams 
i 8 Mod. Phil. VII, 384. 

9 M. L. Review, XVI, 1. 

20 John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. 
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refers to six other passages. ‘‘Yield’’ as in the following in- 
stances: 


Our village yields none such. Cap, 138 
The world yields not so divine a creature. RL, 212. 
A sweeter duck all London cannot yield. H MC, 28. 
Populous city will yield many scholars. Per, IV, vi. 


I believe that words are more significant when the author 
uses them in a figurative sense. ‘‘Jewel’’ for virginity (1 E IV, 
64), and Per, IV, vi) is used in this sense by others, and deserves 
only passing mention; but I find some significance in the 
following: 


To me he seems like diamond to glass. Per, Il, iii. ~ 
What are these rusticals, 

Thou should’st repose such confidence in glass? 1 E IV, 29 

Or when she would with sharp needle wound 

The cambric. Per, IV, Gower. 

Or why the armed hoofs of your fiery steeds 

Dare wound the forehead of his peaceful land. F P, 198. 

If we had of every nation a traveller, we would lodge them with this- 

sign [i.e., Marina]. Per, IV, ii. 

Her beauty draws to them more gallant customers 

Than all the signs i’ th’ town else. 1 F M W, 264. 
Rest here awhile, 

Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. Per, I, iv. 

Since our frowning stars Have brought us. F P, 221 


Mr. Clark speaks of Heywood’s “easy, undistinguished, 
tolerable verse .. . . a versification characterized by its lack 
of characteristics.’? Others have noticed the wide difference in 
verse and style in plays of his undoubted authorship. Regarding 
such matters as may be tabulated, there is nothing in Pericles 
to create suspicion. The mixture of prose and verse, and the 
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promiscuous scattering of couplets characterize several of his 
plays, but are to be found in other authors also. The 18 per cent 
of rhymes in Acts I and II of Pericles is neither too large nor too 
small for him, as his range where I have estimated it runs from 
much higher to much lower. Miss Hibbard finds 18 per cent 
in A Fair Maid of the Exchange and 17 per cent in A Woman 
Killed with Kindness. The first two acts of Pericles have 14 
per cent of double endings; the first two acts of Royal King 
12 per cent. Some of the later plays have a much higher pro- 
portion, but I have made only partial and rough estimates. 
The first 120 lines of Pericles V, i, in which Shakespeare’s 
revision was, I believe, slight, contain 18 per cent of double 
endings, while the next 120, where Shakespeare’s hand is 
everywhere apparent, contain 28 per cent. I have not estimated 
the run-on lines, as I noticed no disparity in the general effect; 
but I have noticed that Heywood has an occasional improper 
run-on: 


Tied 

Her to her chamber. Per, If, v. 
Cast 

Me at your foot. M WL, 123. 
Doorkeeper to every 

Coistrel that comes. Per, IV, vi. 
I'll acknowledge any 

Thing base or deadly. C for B, 24. 


The broken lines in Pericles, as elsewhere, may be due to a 
corrupt text. Both here and in some of the acknowledged plays 
of Heywood they bump along among lines which are for the 
most part so regular that one tends to stumble on the occasional 
anapests. But it is the general effect of the verse which more 
than anything else convinces me that Heywood was the author 
of the first two acts of Pericles. There is the same swing to the 
end of the line, the same facility without unexpected harmonies 
or daring but effective variations. It is easy poetry, sometimes 
very beautiful and never quite pedestrian. When it rises, as it 
often does, it becomes strangely reminiscent of Shakespeare. 
Yes, Lamb was right: he was a “‘prose Shakespeare.” 

The verse in the brothel scenes does not seem to me at all 
typical of Heywood. Fleay’s guess of William Rowley was a 
shrewd one, for this is such verse as Rowley might have written. 
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He collaborated with Heywood in Fortune by Land and Sea, 
a romantic-adventure drama of about the same poetic level 
as the non-Shakespearean parts of Pericles. But there are, 
after all, passages in Heywood which are not unlike the verse 
in the brothel scenes; and since there is so much in these scenes 
which does suggest Heywood, I think it unnecessary to suppose 
that anyone else was the author. 

The pentameter choruses offer something of a contrast to 
those which are written in superficial imitation of Gower. If 
Heywood wrote them all, he must have felt that some variety 
was needed; and indeed in the Homer choruses in the Ages 
he does vary from blank verse to a set stanzaic structure. 
The Arguments in the Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas change 
from tetrameter to pentameter couplets, and offer us in this an 
interesting analogy. One of the Pericles pentameter choruses 
is in alternate rhymes, which is the prevailing form in the Ages 
choruses. Perhaps no means would be fairer to test the genuine- 
ness of the Pericles choruses than to quote lines which Professor 
Adams cites as illustrative of Heywood’s procedure, and affix 
corresponding lines from both sets of the Pericles choruses: 


“The Chorus speaks first, then announces the dumb show.” 


We will make bold to explain it in dumb show. F P, 176. 
What’s dumb in show I'll plain with speech. Per, III. 


“After explaining the dumb show, the Chorus suggests to the 
imagination of the audience part of the story that the playwright 
chooses to omit.” 


Imagine now these princes under sail. B A, 203. 
Think Jupiter returned to Creete in haste. G A, 71. 
Suppose her... . F M W, 319. 
Your suppositions now must lend us aid. S A, 97. 
Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre. Per, IV. 
Suppose her now at anchor..... Think this his bark. _ Per, V. 
Which never could I so convey 


Unless your thoughts went on my way. Per, IV. 
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Objective attitude, with references to “acts,’’ “scenes,” etc. 


Now do we draw the curtain of our scene. E IV, 119. 
Our scene must play... . Per, IV, iv. 
In your imagination hold This stage the ship. Per, III. 
Our stage so lamely can express a sea. 1FM W, 319. 


Minor correspondences which show the same method of pro- 
cedure are: 


Sit patient, then.... 1F MW, 320. 
Patience, then, And think... . Per, IV, iv. 
Thus have you seen.... F P, 175. 
Here have you seen.... Per, II. 


To some extent, the very nature of a chorus determines the 
expressions that will be used. If it is the mission of the Chorus 
to carry the reader over the period between the acts, as in 
Henry V, it is all but inevitable that such terms as “suppose,”’ 
“imagine,” and ‘‘think’’ will be frequently employed; that the 
audience will be asked to “piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts”’ (Henry V, opening chorus), and to “sit patient.’’ 
Shakespeare also refers to ‘the playhouse;’’ “our scene,’”’ and 
“our performance.” But the Henry V choruses are not closer 
to those in Pericles than they are to those in other plays of 
Heywood. 

Professor Adams notes also that Heywood is “childishly fond’”’ 
of euphuistic balance. Heywood’s plays are full of this. 


And so by death gain life L M, 118 
Who first shall die to lengthen life Per, I, iv. 
The more smoother tongued fellow, the more arrant knave 

2 If you, 271. 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit Per, I, iv. 
Thou makest a queen thy servant. 2 FM W, 360. 
Makest a prince thy servant. Per, I, ii. 
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What need we fear? 


The ground’s the lowest Per, I, iv. 
Being on the ground, 

Lower we cannot fall. 2 FM W, 388. 

To undo one that is already conquered C for B, 49. 

To beat us down the which are down already. Per, I, iv. 


Heywood draws his similes and metaphors almost wholly 
from such natural objects as trees, serpents, mountains, stars, 
etc., or from jewels. All of these occur in Pericles, and some of 
them more than once. We also find some of his false metaphors. 
I give two instances of hyperbole: 


Whose towers bore heads so high they kissed the clouds. Per, I, iv. 


And these cloud-kissing turrets that you see... . 
And thy proud spires that seem to kiss the clouds. F P, 230. 


. ... @ whale; a plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and 
at last devours them all at a mouthful; such whales... .. never leave 
gaping till they have swallowed the whole parish, church, steeples, bells, 
and all. Per., Il, i. 


I see him [Neptune’s whale] sweep the seas along... . 
He opes his jaws as if to swallow Troy, 
And at one yawn whole thousands to destroy. B A, 206. 


Mere redundancies may be noted in “How to rule and how to 
reign” (Per, II, iv), “That rules and reigns’ (L M, 112); 
“Rage and anger” (Per, I, ii), ““Rage and wrath” (H M C, 1, 
2129). In a style which tends to repetition and redundancy, 
and a verse which is easy and graceful rather than compact 
and hurried, there will be few contractions. Like Massinger, 
Heywood uses the common t-contractions but in his early 
plays avoids almost wholly the familiar i’ th’, o’ th’, etc. He 
does have an occasional “‘shall’s’’ (Per, IV, iv) and “‘him’s”’ 
(Per, I, iv). 

One who investigates a problem of this sort usually comes 
upon some matters that make against his thesis. I have never 
tried to hold back such considerations, nor will I now. It is 
strange that a man who placed so high a value upon learning 
should give the name of Pericles to Apollonius; Heywood’s 
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sense of fitness would be shocked, it seems, by all the connota- 
tions which such a name would carry with it. Pericles himself 
is named in The Man-Hater (Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 
163) as shielding Anaxagoras from the vengeance of Jupiter; 
the author who could make such a reference would not be likely 
to choose so inappropriate a name for the hero of a medieval 
romance. Or was Heywood thinking of Sidney’s Pyrocles, 
associated in the Arcadia with Musidorus?*! 

I offer this as an argument on the other side; but weighing it 
fairly against the evidence for Heywood, I cannot find that it 
is by any means sufficient to reverse my judgment. I know of 
no other objection. As Professor Adams has said, we know so 
little of Heywood’s early activities that there can be no serious 
objection to attributing to him a play which by internal 
evidence seems to be his. How the King’s men came into 
possession of the play cannot be told, but that they did so is 
not without precedent. Heywood says that some of his plays 
“by shifting and change of companies have been negligently 
lost.” 

Is it not possible, therefore, that Jonson was thinking of 
“Heywood’s Pericles” in his contemptuous reference to the 
play,—as little concerned with Shakespeare’s revision of it as 
were the Folio editors? I quote the stanza because of its 
implication regarding borrowers: 


‘ No doubt some mouldy tale 

Like Pericles, and stale 

As the shrieve’s crusts, and nasty as his fish— 
Scraps out of every dish 

Thrown forth, and raked into the common tub, 
May keep up the Play-club; 
There, sweepings do as well 
As the best ordered meal; 

For who the relish of these guests will fit 

Needs set them but the alms-basket of wit. 


31 T find I have been anticipated here. “But the name is something more than 
an echo of Athenian history. It is a reminiscence of Pyrocles, one of the heroes 
cf Sidney’s romance of Arcadia. In the early scenes of the play, too, many 
expressions reflect a recent study of Sidney’s romance.” Lee, Introd. to Fac- 
simile reproduction, p. 10. A foot-note also calls attention to the Mucedorus 
of 1595. 

2 E T, “To the Reader.” 
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None of Jonson’s references to the man he loved and honored 
“this side idolatry as much as any”’ has the tang of the Pericles 
slur. It is difficult to believe that between the high tribute in the 
Folio and the critical admiration in Timber, Jonson should have 
made so vicious a gibe at the dead Shakespeare. It seems from 
the stanza quoted that he must have thought of Pericles as the 
distinctive work of an imitative but successful living playwright. 
The somewhat fatuous, eminently successful, and blandly 
pilferng Heywood was apparently a leading member of the 
“Play-club” at the time when The New Inn scored its failure; 
in 1633 he had had “either an entire hand or at least a main 
finger” in 220 plays. If he did as much work in Pericles as seems 
like him, neither Jonson nor the Folio editors can be held to 
account for ignoring Shakespeare’s connection with this drama.” 
Henry Davip GRAY 


% Since writing this paper I have read the article on Pericles by Mr. H. 
Dugdale Sykes, in his Side-Lights on Shakespeare. Mr. Sykes reopens the case 
for Wilkins, citing in proof some half dozen characteristics every one of which 
is likewise a characteristic of Heywood! Mr. Sykes does not attempt to answer 
the points raised by Mr. Thomas, but, noting the omission of the relative 
pronoun in the nominative as occurring 15 times in the first two acts of Pericles, 
he states that this alone is sufficient to dispose of Mr. Thomas’ candidate, 
Heywood. Should not one be a trifle more guarded? Choosing at random 
the first two acts of WKK, I found precisely 15 instances of this very feature! 
There is not one point raised by Mr. Sykes which does not substantiate the 
claim of Heywood. 








XXIX. ACTORS’ NAMES IN BASIC SHAKESPEAREAN 
TEXTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ROMEO AND JULIET AND MUCH ADO 


One of the minor critical problems with regard to the early 
quartos and folios of Shakespeare relates to those textual 
irregularities in which the name of an actor appears in place of 
that of a character, suddenly transporting the reader from the 
land of make-believe to the Elizabethan tiring-room, and 
establishing a direct line of connection between the plays and 
the companies for which they were written. 

Of such cases we have an even dozen, including mention, in 
the Strange-Chamberlain company, of the well known actors, 
Kempe and Cowley; the minor actor, John Sincklo or Sincler; 
the singer, Jack Wilson; Tawyer, apparently a trumpeter; 
and one “Nicke,” as well as an abbreviation-shadow, one 
Fel[——], each of whom has a speech in The Taming of the 
Shrew; and possibly also two of Pembroke’s Men, Gabriel 
Spenser and Humphrey Jeffes. These references are scattered 
through seven texts of six plays, extending from 3 Henry VI 
to Much Ado About Nothing. 

The theory generally adopted by scholais to explain these 
passages is that the names were probably inserted by the 
theatrical prompter of Shakespeare’s company, who for some 
reason made notes upon the theatre prompt-copy, and that 
these memoranda have been blunderingly included in the text 
by the compositor in the printing office. In fact, the occurrence 
of actors’ names is generally regarded! as proof positive that the 
text was set up from the prompter’s book. However, a recent 
article by the present writer® pointed out that the three Shake- 
spearean scenes in which John Sincklo is named as impersonat- 
ing certain characters agree in their evidence that the entries of 
Sincklo’s name in the text had been made by the hand of 
Shakespeare himself, and that this was strictly in accordance 
with what might be expected of a playwright for a stock 


1 E.g., Much Ado, Furness var. ed., 230, n. 1; ib., Cambr. ed., 92; ‘Adams, 
Shakespeare, 517, 519. 
2 John Sincklo as one of Shakespeare’s Actors, in Anglia, 1925. 
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company, constantly acting with that company, thoroughly 
acquainted with the respective abilities of the actors, and writing 
to their measure in manuscripts never intended for printing 
but solely for production and preservation as a permanent part 
of the company’s stock in trade. 

This suggests the advisability of examining the entire group 
of such cases. The following is a list of these references,’ divided 


* For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that from the above 
discussion the following entries in texts have been omitted for the reasons 
indicated: (1) In Hamlet, F,, III, ii, 171, 187, 192, 226, 237, Bap. appears for 
the speech heading Player Queen, being merely an abbreviated Baptista, the 
name of the Queen (cf. III, ii, 249). (2) In 2 Henry IV, Q, I, i, 161, Umfr. 
appears for the speech heading 7ravers, probably merely as the result of a 
confusion of the name Travers with that of one of his sources of information, 
Sir John Umfreville (cf. I, i, 34). (3) In the Shrew, Fi, IV, iv, 68, appears the 
stage direction, Enter Peier. No such name appears elsewhere among the 
characters of the play nor among the known members of the Chamberlain’s 
Men; and the entrance is unmotivated, the character being given nothing to say 
or apparently to do, and a general Exeunt taking place four lines later. There is 
apparently not even any stage furniture to be shifted. (4) A parallel case to this 
is the Enter Will in 2 Henry IV, Q, II, iv, 20, where the entrance of an otherwise 
unknown character is again unmotivated, the character being given nothing to 
say ordo. (5) The only case of any real interest is that in J Henry IV, Qq-F:, 
I, i, 181, where Poins says in the course of a speech to the Prince: “Falstaffe, 
Haruey, Rossill, and Gadshill, shall robbe those men that wee haue already 
way-layde, . . . . and when they haue the booty, if you and Ff do not rob them, 
cut this head from my shoulders.’”” In the scene of the robbery (II, ii) the 
characters here called Harvey and Rossill are discovered to be Bardolph and 
Peto, but in Q; at IT, iv, 193, 195, 199, three speeches given in F,; to Gadshill 
are headed Ross{ill]. On the strength of this passage Harvey and Rossill are 
often, after Theobald’s suggestion, considered to be the names of otherwise 
unknown Elizabethan actors (e. g., Chambers, Eliz. Stage, II, 320, 337). This is 
improbable, however. The Q, is a “good quarto,” published by authority of the 
company, seemingly tu advertise the change of the name of Oldcastle to Falstaff 
(cf. Adams, Shakespeare, 228-9), and probably was printed directly from the 
playhouse MS. There is no chance for a slip through the faulty memory of an 
actor or the filling-in of a surreptitious stenographer; and the prompter would 
have no reason for inserting actors’ names here in the middle of a speech. Nor, 
except through a momentary slip of the memory, is there any reason why, in 
the middle of a speech and for only the middle two out of a list of four closely 
consecutive names, Shakespeare should have inserted actors’ names for those 
of characters; and that this is no momentary slip is clear from the three-fold 
appearance of Ross{ill] later in Q:. The only satisfactory explanation would 
appear to be that Shakespeare, writing the first speech in which the two charac- 
ters were mentioned, intended to name them Harvey and Rossill, and after 
having passed II, iv, 199, changed his mind and gave them the more distinctive 
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into two classes according to whether the reference first appears 
in a basic text—that is, a printed text as close as we can get, 
for that play, to Shakespeare’s original manuscript and in some 
cases certainly taken immediately from it—or in a secondary 
text—that is, a text founded upon a basic text, but containing 
evidence of a later history in the prompter’s room. Within this 
classification the plays stand in the commonly accepted chrono- 
logical order. 


A. Basic Texts 
3 Henry VI, Fi 
“Gabriel,” I, ii, stage direction before 47; also line 49. (Called ‘““Messenger” 
in the True Tragedy, 1595.) 
“Sincklo,” III, i, stage direction before 1; also lines 1, 6, 12, 22, 27, 80, 95, 
97. (Called “Keeper,” True Tragedy, 1595.) 
“Humphrey,” III, i, stage direction before 1, also lines 5, 26, 55, 59, 61, 66, 
73, 75. (Called “Keeper,” True Tragedy, 1595, where he is silent.) 
Romeo and Juliet, Q2, 1599 
“Will Kemp,” IV, v, stage direction before 102. (F, ‘Peter.’”’) 
The Taming of the Shrew, F; 
“Sincklo,” Induction, line 88. (Modern texts, ‘‘a Player.”’) 
“Nicke,” III, i, line 82. (The preceding stage direction is, “Enter a Messen- 
ger.”’) 
“Fel.,” IV, iii, line 63. (The preceding stage direction is, ‘‘Enter Haber- 
dasher.”’) 
2 Henry IV, Q, 1600 
“Sincklo,” V, iv, staze direction before 1; also lines 5, 16, 25, 35. (F:, stage 
: direction, ““Beadles”; other lines, ‘‘Offlicer].”’) 
Much Ado About Nothing, Q, 1600, and F; 
“Kemp,” IV, ii, lines 10, 13, 17, 27, 32, 38, 43, 46, 52, 58, 72, 75. (Modern 
texts, ‘“Dogberry.”’) 
“Cowley,” IV, ii, lines 2, 5, 74. (Modern texts, “Verges.”’) 


B. SErconDARY TEXTS 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, F; (based on Q:, 1600, through Q2, 1619). 
“Tawyer,” V, i, stage direction before 127: “‘Tawyer with a Trumpet before 
them [the clowns].” (Not in Q: or Q:.) 





names Bardolph and Peto, but did not catch all of the back passages to be 
corrected (cf. the parallel case of Old. for Falstaff in 2 Henry IV, Q, I, ii, 137). 
That revision took place in II, iv, is clear from the fact that in F; one of Gads- 
hill’s speeches (line 192) has been transferred to the Prince and Rossill’s 
three speeches (lines 193, 195, 199) have been transferred, not to Peto or 
Bardolph, but to Gadshill. Regarded as Flizabethan actors, Harvey and 
Rossill are pretty certainly merely “ghost names,” and have no right to in- 
clusion above. 
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Much Ado About Nothing, F,; (based on Q, 1600) 
“Jack Wilson,” II, iii, stage direction before 39: “Enter Prince, Leonato, 
Claudio, and Iacke Wilson.” (Q reads: “Enter prince, Leonato, Claudio, 
Musicke,”’ and before line 45, ‘Enter Balthaser with musicke.”’) 


On examining the cases thus tabulated, we are immediately 
struck by certain general facts. The first is the sharp line of 
demarcation between the two in the secondary texts and those 
in the basic. Those in the secondary texts are of the nature that 
we should expect a prompter’s interpolations to be: isolated 
changes involving a single brief phrase, of a purely superficial 
nature, not closely related to characterization, and as to purpose 
easily accounted for. The fact that they do not appear in the 
two quartos (1600) fixes them as having been inserted between 
that date and 1623. The direction for the trumpeter in A Mid- 
summernight’s Dream is intended to add a slight touch of 
pageantry to the opening of the Pyramus-and-Thisbe burlesque, 
although it is out of keeping with Shakespeare’s conception, 
since all of Bottom’s party are occupied with their own weighty 
parts and the trumpeter is an unaccountable excrescence upon 
the group. The mention of Jack Wilson in Much Ado is simply 
incidental to transferring his entrance from its original position 
before line 45 to the more graceful group entrance with the 
Prince, Leonato, and Claudio at line 39. The disappearance of 
the word musicke, which had been employed in both previous 
directions, suggests that Wilson accompanied himself, taking 
the place of a singer who did not, and that the slight shift may 
have been made at his own request. Just when he became a 
member of the company we have not, to my knowledge, any 
information. This shift suggests that it was probably after 
1600, which might nevertheless admit him in time to play 
the singing clown in Twelfth Night at its generally accepted 
date, 1601.4 These two cases are real prompter’s interpolations. 


‘ The part of Balthazar seems too small to have been written for an actor 
capable of playing Feste in Twelfth Night, which is the singing part in the play; 
and Shakespeare’s creation of Feste would suggest the recent acquisition by 
the company of a new singing actor. Yet if Wilson was baptized on April 24, 
1585, as is considered probable (Chambers, Eliz. Stage, I1, 349), his voice 
would scarcely be in condition for Feste by 1601. Of course, the stage direction 
may have been altered at any time prior to 1623. See Much Ado, Praetorius 
facsimile of Q, p. vi, #. 1. 
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But note that while twenty-four texts in the First Folio were 
freshly printed from complete playhouse manuscripts (which 
manuscripts, it becomes increasingly probable, were as a rule 
the official prompt-books) and five other texts were based upon 
copies of ‘good quartos” that had either themselves been used 
as prompt-books or had been corrected and amplified from 
such,® yet we find in the entire list only these two clear cases of 
prompters’ insertions containing actors’ names, in Much Ado 
and the Dream respectively, and other cases possibly of the 
same origin in only two of the remaining twenty-seven texts, 
namely, in 3 Henry VI and the Shrew. Yet these twenty-nine 
theatrical MSS had, in 1623, been in the prompters’ possession 
for periods ranging from some four years (for the Dream, Q,, 
1619) to thirty-one years (1 Henry VI, original MS, 1592). 
Apparently the prompters of Shakespeare’s company were not 
much given to inserting actors’ names in their official play- 
scripts either during the period of Shakespeare’s connection 
with the company or for the seven years following his death. 

The items in the basic texts tabulated above, whether 
originally published in quarto form or in the First Folio,differ 
strikingly from those in the two secondary texts both in number 
and in distribution. They concern ten characters and involve 
no fewer than forty-three entries, as against the two characters 
with a single entry apiece in the secondary group. They are 
scattered through five texts of the highest direct authority, of 
which three, those of 2 Henry IV, Much Ado, and Romeo and 


* Among the twenty plays first published in the First Folio all were appar- 
ently from full theatrical MSS except 7. G. V., M. for M., W. T., and John, 
which seem, from the paucity of their stage directions, to have been made from 
texts of the actors’ parts assembled with the aid of a plat of the play. Rich. III, 
2 Hen. IV, Ham., Lear, Tr. and Cr., and Oth. were also printed from playhouse 
MSS although “good quartos”’ of them had already appeared, and the same was 
of course true concerning the plays that had appeared only in “bad quartos,” 
viz., Hen. V and M. W. Five plays were printed in F; from authentic quartos 
that had been used as or corrected from prompt-books, namely, Much Ado 
(Q, 1600), Tit. And. (Qs, 1611), 1 Hen. IV (Qs, 1613), Rich. II (Qu, 1615) and 
M. N. D. (Qs, 1619). See Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios and Quartos and his 
Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates, Adams’ Shakespeare, and the available 
volumes of the new Cambridge ed. For the evidence that the F; text of J Hen. 
VI was printed from the original MS of 1592, and that the F; text of the Errors 
was based upon an MS parts of which go back to 1577, see studies of those plays 
by the present writer, soon to appear. 
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Juliet, were published within from one to three years after the 
plays had attained the form that was final for them up to the 
time of quarto publication, so that, out of the forty-three 
entries, the twenty-one that occur in these three quartos date 
early in the histories of their respective plays as certainly as 
the two in the two secondary texts date late. 

A closer scrutiny of these cases in basic texts collectively 
reveals a number of significant facts. The first is that only for 
one réle do they affect the stage directions exclusively, and for 
five of the ten réles they affect them not at all, but solely the 
speech headings. Moreover, in general they affect practically all 
the speeches of the given character in that scene.* And, most 
surprising, for three of the ten réles the entries do not begin 
where they would naturally be most needed, at the first appear- 
ance of the character in question, but in later scenes. Now all 
this is not in consonance with what we should expect from a 
prompter’s function. His first concern in connection with a part 
would be with the direction for entrance of the character, and 
if there were any doubt as to the actor to enter for certain lines, 
he should first attack the direction that places that actor on 
the stage, yet in only one-half of the réles are these involved. 
Next, granting for the sake of argument that it might be 
a function of the prompter to indicate the assignment of partsto 
actors, the permanent prompt-book would not be the place to 
do it, especially for subordinate characters in a company whose 
subordinate members were subject to change. The place to do it 
would be on the copies of the parts for the respective actors, and 
if then it were necessary to make any notation in the permanent 
prompt-book (which we know it was not), it would be at that 
actor’s first entrance in the play, not half way through the 
part,and once, at about the first speech in that scene, not before 
every speech of the character in the scene. And granting that 
the prompter might perhaps wish to clarify one or more some- 
what obscure speech heading abbreviations in the MS, which is 
quite conceivable, the natural way to do it, and that most in 
keeping with the maintenance of the permanent prompt-book 
in fair shape, would be to fill out Shakespeare’s original forms, 

* Outside of the case in R. and J., the sole exceptions to this are a Const(able] 


for Cowley and a Const[able] for Kemp in Much Ado, IV, ii, 53 and 69 respec- 
tively. 
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and not adopt the radical and unusual method of substituting 
actors’ names for what Shakespeare had written. And as for 
the theory that Shakespeare muddled his speech headings and 
some one else had to follow him in order to sort out the speeches 
among his characters, in the scene in 3 Henry VI this supposition 
is demonstrably false, and there is no other possible case in the 
list to which it might find application except that in Much Ado, 
which will be fully discussed later. But think of a prompter’s 
having to “sort out” speeches between two such strongly 
contrasted characters as Dogberry and Verges! And failing 
then!—for according to this theory he writes (or retains) one 
Const[able] for Verges and another Const[able] for Dogberry 
only sixteen lines apart, and there is a yet more obvious analo- 
gous slip in the scene in 3 Henry VI. The theory of the prompt- 
er’s being in general responsible for interpolating actors’ names 
in the Shakespearean MSS breaks down at every point. 

A second significant general fact as to the cases in basic texts 
is that the plays involved were all written before 1600. In the 
seventeen plays running chronologically on from As You Like It 
and Hamlet to the end of Shakespeare’s life-work, no such case 
occurs. In his early writing of plays Shakespeare’s MSS were 
sole:y for the use of the companies for which he wrote them, 
and might include anything that would be of service, with no 
thought of purely literary formalities. But in 1600 the Chamber- 
lain’s company made their chief release of Shakespeare’s plays 
for publication, authorizing the quarto forms of The Merchant 
of Venice, Much Ado, 2 Henry IV, and A Midsummernight’s 
Dream.’ In other words, the appearance of actors’ names in 
the text ceases about the date when publication on a rather 
large scale would naturally cause Shakespeare involuntarily to 
assume a somewhat more literary attitude toward his manu- 
script. 

A third striking fact in connection with the list is that, so 
far as we know them, all the actors named are contemporary in 


7 Rich. III, Rich. II, L.L.L., and M.N.D. had already been forced into the 
market by actual or attempted piracies, and / Hen. IV by the necessity for 
emphasizing the fact that Falstaff was not Sir John Oldcastle; but these appeared 
at intervals and the company would regard them as exceptional cases. In 1600 
the representative of the company also registered for publication, but ‘“‘to be 
stayed,” A.Y.L.J., Hen. V, and Every Man in his Humour. 
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the company with the period of composition of the play in which 
the given name or names appear. Kempe, Cowley, and Sincklo 
were all members of the Strange-Chamberlain company in 
1592.8 Kempe remained a member until near the close of the 
century, and Cowley and Sincklo for some years after. Jeffes 
(if he was “Humphrey’’) and Spenser (if he was “Gabriel’’) 
were members of Pembroke’s company at a time when that 
company owned the T7rue Tragedy out of which Shakespeare 
made 3 Henry VI, and it is quite probable that in the bad 
theatrical season beginning June 23, 1592, Sincklo shifted from 
Strange’s Men to Pembroke’s, then in their heyday, and 
returned to Strange’s Men when Pembroke’s company a year 
later gave up the ghost. “Nicke,”’ in the Shrew, was probably 
Nicholas Tooley, one of Strange’s boys in 1592. It is difficult 
to believe that the prompter, if he were the one responsible for 
filling in these actors’ names, not only left many other ‘““Messen- 
gers,” “Keepers,” and the like not filled in, but in a period 
ranging between twenty-three and thirty years for the various 
individual plays, made no attempt to bring his texts up to date 
as the membership of the company changed, especially among 
the subordinates. If, on the contrary, the author is responsible, 
one would look for just what we have, the original actors only. 

A fourth matter in which tiese cases agree is in dealing ex- 
clusively with characters in the subplot or with mere super- 
numeraries entrusted with a brief speaking part—characvers 
unnamed in Shakespeare’s sources and for whom in general 
there was no reason for him to invent names, unless the emer- 
gency should arise in dialogue. Omitting for the moment the 
case in Romeo and J uliet,look at the list seriatim—a ‘‘Messenger,”’ 
two “Keepers,” a “Player,” a ‘““Messenger,” a “‘Haberdasher,”’ 
an “Officer,” and (to follow some of the readings in Much Ado 
Q and F) a “Constable” and a ‘““Headborough.”” Not only are 
these very subordinate characters; they are given merely class 
names. Now, one must distinguish between réles taken by 
Shakespeare from his sources (subject to modification, but 
nevertheless already endowed with very distinct personalities) 
and those minor réles forced upon his invention by plot necessi- 


§ For this paragraph see Murray, Eng. Dram. Companies, I, 74f; also, at 
some points, the outcoming studies of the early history of the Errors and of 
1 Henry VI by the present writer. 
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ties. It is quite conceivable that such a minor réle should begin 
as a nameless part (its germ perhaps being Shakespeare’s 
visualization of one of his actors in it), should then develop 
into a fuller personality as Shakespeare worked with it, and 
should acquire a name only when the exigencies of the dialogue 
called for it. And all of the characters of the varieties listed 
above are of the latter class— subordinate, sometimes infinites- 
imal, rdles, that would develop if given opportunity, but not 
otherwise. Often Shakespeare has no reason to care who shall 
tell certain news, and then he simply writes, “Enter a Messen- 
ger,” as he does in scores of instances. Sometimes his abbrevia- 
tion for the speech heading is based on a twist in the preceding 
dialogue, as in Romeo and Juliet, IV, iv, 14, where the Folio 
reads: 


Cap [ulet}..... 
Now fellow, what there? 
Fel [low]. Things for the Cooke sir, but I know not what. 


Sometimes for special reasons he pictures a special actor in the 
nameless part; and if so, the young Shakespeare, turning out 
(when he was not rehearsing and acting) twenty-one plays, new 
or revised, two long poems, and some 150 sonnets in about 
ten years, inserts in his MS the name of the given actor and 
hurries on. If two such characters have a dialogue, why write 
a colorless / Keeper and 2 Keeper? He writes the names of the 
actors, Sincklo and Humphrey, whom he wishes to play the 
parts because they are somewhat contrasted character types; 
he gives the parts a very slight character development, and their 
work being done, dismisses them from the play. 

Let us now glance at the separate cases in the basic texts. 
First, for the sake of completeness, we must rapidly summarize 
the evidence as to Sincklo. In 3 Henry VI, III, i, Shakespeare, 
revising a brief scene in the True Tragedy of Richard Duke of 
Yorke, expanded it to include dialogue by two Keepers instead 
of one; introduced the name Sincklo nine times and the name 
Humphrey also nine times in the opening stage direction and 
in speech headings to distinguish the two Keepers; developed 
Sincklo’s part in harmony with that actor’s personality as 
shown in other references to him; in the earlier part of the scene 
slipped by assigning a speech to Sincklo immediately following 
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a longer speech also by Sincklo, having evidently forgotten 
while writing the longer speech, which of the two as yet un- 
differentiated characters he had given it to;and midway through 
the scene shifted the speech heading for Henry VI, the third 
character present, from Hen. to King, only when necessary 
to avoid confusion between the abbreviations Hen. and Hum. 
Both of the points last named are natural in an author in the 
act of composition, but not in a prompter rapidly skimming a 
scene to “sort out” speeches between the two Keepers, and 
the last would be unmotivated in the author unless he were 
already using the name of Humphrey in his text. In The Taming 
of the Shrew, Induction, 88, Sincklo was selected by name to 
answer in a dramatically unmotivated passage in which a Lord 
compliments a strolling player on his previous acting of a 
certain named part in a described scene, the very definite 
passage being apparently pointless unless it was a personal 
reference, and the name Sincklo certainly standing out in 
notable prominence alongside of the unnamed Lord, 2 Player, 
and Plai[er] who are the other speakers in the scene. In 
2 Henry IV, V, ii, Shakespeare wrote the scene largely around 
the cadaverous, hard-featured personality of Sincklo, selecting 
him by name (repeated five times) from the company expressly 
that his appearance might be provocative of the special type 
of personal abuse that Hostess Quickly and Doll Tearsheet, 
under arrest, shower upon him. These three passages, involving 
fifteen different entries of Sincklo’s name, agree in support of 
the view that Shakespeare penned the entries during the com- 
position of his original text. They affect three out of the five 
texts that we are discussing. 

From the single-speech cases in the list under consideration 
there is, outside of the case in the Shrew, little to be gained. 
“Gabriel,” who is given an entrance and a four-line messenger 
speech in 3 Henry VI, I, ii, 48-52, may have been, as usually 
supposed,® Gabriel Spenser of Pembroke’s Men—he is certainly 
the only contemporary actor with that Christian name whom 
we know, although it seems an absurdly small part for one 
reputed to have been the leader of the company. “Nicke,” who 
after the direction, Enter a Messenger, in the Shrew, III, i, 82, 


* E.g., J. Q. Adams, Shakespeare, 137. 
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is assigned a three-line speech to Bianca from her father, was 
supposably, as already said, the Nicholas Tooley who on 
March 6, 1592, was a boy playing women’s parts for Strange’s 
Men,” No special reason for choosing him for the part appears 
on the surface. The same is true of the actor represented by the 
abbreviation Fel. who, after the stage direction, Enter Haber- 
dasher, in the Shrew, IV, iii, 62, is given a single-line speech, 
Heere is the cap your Worship did bespeake." Conceivably the 
name may be a misprint for Be/[/], the “T. Bell” who was 
another of the boys in Four Plays in One. But none of these 
cases is illuminating, nor is it to be expected that they should 
be. The reason for the choice of a particular actor for a small 
part, obvious on the stage, will rarely be clear from the content 
of a brief speech when the reader has no other knowledge of the 
actor’s personality. And this is equally true whether the name 
were written by the author or by another. 

The entry, Enter Will Kemp, in the 1599 quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet, IV, v, 102, is the briefest in the list. It is part of a very 
complex situation. Four texts must be taken into account: 
the Q, of 1597, of the origin of which there are opposed theories, 
but which it would seem was certainly at least in part derived 
from a stenographic copy stealthily made during a performance, 
and which therefore has imperfect dialogue and none of the 
original MS stage directions or speech headings; the Q2 of 1599, 
the basic text, published by authority of the company to take 
the place of the piratical Q:, and advertised on its title page as 
“newly corrected, augmented, and amended”; the Q; of 1609 
which is generally a mere reprint of Q2, and to which we need 
refer but once; and F;, which is in general a reprint of Qs. 
It was Shakespeare’s duty to supply a part for the important 
actor who was professionally the Clown of the company, in 
every play where it was at all possible.” In Q: and F; at I, ii, 1, 
the stage direction accordingly reads, Enter Capulet, Countie 


10 Plat of Four Plays in One, Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, 131. 

4 There seems no relation between this abbreviation and the Fei. in R. and J. 
cited above, as the latter evidently results from the fellow in the preceding line. 

1 Compare the interestingly isolated passages in Othello, III, i, 3-32, and 
III, iv, 1-23, in which the Clown is introduced where he can do the least harm. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear of course contain triumphant solutions of the 
problem. 
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Paris, and the Clowne, although the Clown’s eight speeches 
ensuing are all headed Ser[vant]. At I, iii, 100, Q,, presumably 
recording what the stenographer saw, has Enter Clowne (Qs, Fi: 
Serving man) who utters four lines of comic summons to Lady 
Capulet in order to clear the stage. In all the texts, at II, iv, 
108, Enter Nurse and her man, the latter called Peter at lines 
112, 113, and 230, and having his single speech headed Peter]. 
In Q.-F; at IV, iv, 16, a servant is mentioned by old Capulet 
to a servingman bearing logs, 


Call Peter, he will shew thee where they are; 
where the earlier Q, has, 
Will will tell thee where thou shalt fetch them. 


Again, in Q; at IV, v, 102, Enter Servingman to play the “smart 
Aleck” with the musicians who are to be dismissed after Juliet’s 
supposed death, his seven speeches in that scene being headed 
Ser[vant]. Here, instead of Enter Servingman, Q, has an actor’s 
name, Enter Will Kemp, but his speeches, amplified to ten, 
are headed Peter, the presumption being that Peter originally 
stood in the MS in the stage direction also, in place of Will 
Kemp. Qs follows Qs, but F:, although generally following Qs, 
reads Enter Peter in consonance with the ten speech headings. 
Finally, in Qi, at V, i, 12, to Romeo at Mantua Enter Balthasar 
his [Romeo’s] man, booted, his two speeches being headed Balt. 
Q: has merely Enter Romeos man, with speech headings Man, 
but corroborates the Q, name in a line common to all the texts, 


News from Verona, how now Balthazer. 


Yet both in Q. and F, we are startled to read in the churchyard 
scene (V, iii, 22) Enter Romeo and Peter, and to find two speech 
headings Pet[er] in place of the logical Q, direction, Enter Romeo 
and Balthazar, with a torch, a a mattocke, and a crow of yron, 
and the corresponding speech abbreviations. Peter and Bal- 
thazar cannot be different characters, for in all the texts the 
identity of the two is fixed by V, iii, 271-5: 


3 In Q, the sense, though not the phrasing, is as in this from Q,. For the 
heading Balth. the Folio has Boy caught from a Boy (Paris’ page) at V, iii, 
167, 171. 
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Prince.... 
Wheres Romeos man? what can he say to this? 
Balth. I brought my maister newes of Iuliets death, 
And then in peste he came from Mantua 
To this same place. To this same monument 
This letter he early bid me give his Father. 


Now certainly the Clown of I, ii, (Qe, F:) and of I, iii (Q,) 
would be Kempe, and allowing for the difference in the rank of 
those he addresses, his traits there are the same as in the Will 
Kemp scene with the musicians, while the slip in Q; of Will as 
the name of the man-of-all-work (IV, iv, 16) also evidently 
results from Kempe’s playing the part; but the Peter of II, iv, 
is explicitly in ali the texts the “man” of the Nurse, and is 
moreover a dolt very different from the cocky whippersnapper 
of the other three scenes, while the Balthazar-Peter of V, iii, 22, 
belonging as he does to Romeo and the house of Montague, 
serious, and always speaking verse, cannot possibly be intended 
as either of the other two Peters. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that in one of Shakespeare’s sources, 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, Romeo’s servant, whose action 
and speech ure closely followed in those of Balthazar in Act V, 
is named Pietro. The scansion of the word Balthazar in the 
single line in which he is named, however, and which occurs in 
the earliest printed form, will not permit the theory that it was 
originally Peter. 

The natural explanation would seem to be that Shakespeare, 
writing the fourth of these scenes (IV, iv), by a slip of memory 
transferred the name Peter from the servant of the third scene 
Peter, the name of the Nurse’s man, throughout the new 
passage that he intended for the Clown; that the mistake was 
detected during rehearsals or possibly during the copying of 
the actors’ parts, and the correction was made, probably by the 
prompter at Shakespeare’s direction, by inserting Will Kemp 
instead of Peter at the doubtful point in the stage direction in 
the official promptbook, where, as a correction, it belonged; 
and that when preparing the text of Q; for republication in F; 
some reviser, noting the discrepancy between the single Will 
and the ten Peters in the speech headings, naturally shifted the 
stage direction back to Peter. As for the Peter-Balthazar tangle, 
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the only possible explanation that I can perceive is, that in a 
version preceding that of 1597 the author, following his source in 
Painter, wrote at V, i, 12: 


Newes from Verona, how now Pietro? 


that late in the writing of the 1597 version, when Shakespeare 
ran against a conflict between the Pietro of V, i, and the Peter 
that he had introduced in II, iv, he changed Pietro to the 
metrically equivalent Balthazar; and that in the Enter Romeo and 
Peter of the basic text and the Folio at V, iii, 22, and in the two 
speech-headings following, we have uncorrected traces of an 
original Pietro. 

The tangle is undoubtedly a difficult ome. The important 
points in the proposed explanation are, first, that in the brief 
Enter Will Kemp we apparently have a real prompter’s cor- 
rection, scarcely made, however, without Shakespeare’s author- 
ity; and second, that in Balthazar, standing for Painter’s 
metrically equivalent Pietro and taken in connection with the 
Peter of Q, at II, iv, 112, 163, 165, we have one of the clearest 
remaining textual indications of a version of the play preceding 
that of Q,. 

Finally, we come to the most interesting of all the cases, the 
occurrence of the names Kemp and Cowley for Dogberry and 
Verges in both the quarto and the folio texts of Much Ado, IV, 
ii. Dogberry and Verges appear in four scenes in the play. 
In the first half of III, iii, they give instructions to the Watch, 
who in the second half, and in the absence of Dogberry and 
Verges, arrest Borachio and Conrade, the former the villain 
who by his intrigue with the gentlewoman Margaret has 
intentionally created a situation injurious to the reputation of 
the lady Hero in the main plot. In the quarto the stage direction 
opening the scene reads, Enter Dogbery and his compartner with 
the Watch, and the speech headings are uniformly Dogbery and 
Verges or their abbreviations. In III, v, the two report the 
capture of Borachio and Conrade to the Governor Leonato, and 
in his haste, due Xo the approaching marriage of his daughter 
Hero, he commissions them to examine the prisoners. Here 
the opening stage direction is, Enter Leonato, and the Constable, 
and the Headborough, and the speech headings for the two are 
Const[able] Dogbery (eight cases), Headborough, Const(able], and 
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(at the very end of the scene) Dogbery, Dogb., and Verges. 
In IV, ii, Dogberry, Verges, and the Sexton conduct the exam- 
ination of Borachio and Conrade. Here the names are highly 
confused. The stage direction is, Enter the Constables, Borachio, 
and the Towne clearke in gownes. The speech headings for 
Dogberry are Keeper, Andrew, Kemp (eight cases), Ke., Kem., 
Const{able], and Constable, but never Dogbery. The speech 
headings for Verges are Cowley, Couley, and Const[able], but 
never Verges, and once Couley is misprinted for Conrade. In V, 
i, 205-386, Dogberry and Verges with the prisoners meet the 
Prince and Claudio, the latter of whom has publicly denounced 
Hero at the altar. To them Borachio confesses his villainy 
and the Sexton enters with the Governor, Leonato, whom he 
has informed of the facts off-stage. Here the stage direction is, 
Enter Constables, Conrade and Borachio,“ and the speech heading 
for Dogberry is uniformly Const[able], although a Con[stable] 
2 appears for a single brief sentence just before the entrance 
of the Sexton. 

This extraordinary confusion of class names, names of 
dramatis persone, names of actors, and compounds the latest 
editors of the play, in the invaluable new Cambridge edition, 
ascribe partly (and correctly) to compositors’ misprints, partly 
to the introduction of a new character in III, v, but mainly® 
to an extraordinary repeated forgetfulness in Shakespeare of 
the names of Dogberry and Verges, unparalleled elsewhere in 
the thirty-seven plays. But if we will study the textual evidence 
in the light of the views outlined earlier in this article, we shall, 
I believe, arrive for the first time at a natural and reasonable 
explanation and shall also establish the history of the com- 
position of the subplot. 

The Cambridge editors have shown" that the play has 
certainly been revised and that among the revised scenes is 
III, v, in which Verges was probably not originally present. 
Now in all study of rewritten and interpolated scenes in a given 
plot-thread by a given author this may be set down as an in- 
disputable principle: scenes or parts of scenes that are essential 


4“ F, misprints the Constables of Q, as a singular. 
% Much Ado, new Cambridge ed., 95-96. 
% Tbid., 93-99. 
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to the plot must!” have been in the original version, either in their 
present or in an earlier form; scenes or parts of scenes that are 
not essential may have been interpolated im toto. On the basis 
of this principle the exact status of the scenes in question is to be 
decided by studying the textual evidence. In the case of the 
comic subplot in Much Ado the plot logic is easy to read. The 
purpose of the subplot is, of course, to bring about the discovery 
of the device by which Hero was calumniated and thus to render 
possible a happy ending to the comedy. But the facts con- 
cerning Margaret’s impersonation of Hero must be held back 
from those chiefly interested until near the end of the play, and 
as there are no low comedy (i.e., clown) scenes elsewhere in the 
drama, the discovery had best, for Shakespeare’s company, be 
made through the medium of low comedy.'* These demands are 
both met in the examination of Borachio and Conrade, not by 
Leonato, Hero’s father, but by the rustics, of whom the leading 
one, Dogberry, the Clown in the early Shakespearean sense, 
is utterly unfit for the task. But in order that results may 
nevertheless be speedily obtained (for in drama time limitations 
necessitate speed), the blundering self-important Dogberry 
must have joined with him a rather sharp-witted colleague, the 
Sexton, who gets results. These two characters are essential 
and therefore were both originally present. To fit this central 
subplot scene (IV, ii) into the main plot, two other scenes are 
essential, that in which the rustics are commissioned by their 
superior, Leonato, to do that which it is not normally their 
function to do (III, v), and that in which the results of the 
examination are brought to bear on the main plot (V, i). All 
three scenes therefore certainly appeared originally in the 
subplot, although not necessarily in their present form. As to 
III, iii, it is not necessary for the audience actually to see the 
arrest of Borachio, but lacking the presentation of the scene 


1” There is a bare possibility that an equivalent device may have been used 
to bring about the same plot result; but after a dramatist has written the 
scenes for a given device and produced them with fair success, there is not one 
chance in a thousand that he will discard them for different plot mechanics. 
This is especially true of Shakespeare, always economical of energy in rewriting. 

18 A second advantage of this is that the low comedy in the second half of 
the play takes the place of the high comedy of Benedick and Beatrice in the 
first half, which latter tends to disappear with the growing seriousness of the 
main plot. 
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between Margaret and Borachio at Hero’s chamber window, 
it is necessary that there should be a retrospective narration of 
what occurred there.’ This is brought about by the conversa- 
tion between Borachio and his confidant Conrade, which is 
economically made the occasion of their arrest by the Watch. 
The second half of III, iii, is therefore also essential. But the 
first half, in which the Watch are instructed in their duties by 
Dogberry and Verges, is in no way essential to the second half 
of the scene or to the plot, and therefore may be an interpolation. 

Let us now examine the textual evidence, and in the light of 
the additional fact—usually concealed under the editing of 
modern editions, but glaringly obvious in the basic texts—that 
Shakespeare frequently first conceived his subordinate char- 
acters under class names rather than personal.” The new Cam- 
bridge editors consider III, v, a revised scene. On the stage 
direction, Enter Leonato, and the Constable, and the Headborough, 
they comment: ‘‘The duplication of ‘and’ suggests that Verges 
was an addition to the scene. Note also that up to |. 45 all 
Dogberry’s speeches are headed ‘Const. Dog.’ in Q., the ‘Dog.’ 
being presumably a later insertion to distinguish one constable 
from another. The deduction is, therefore, that we have here 
an original scene revised in 1598-9.” To this evidence cited by 
the Cambridge editors it should be added that in both Q and F, 
Dogberry’s original exit (in the singular) still stands after his 
It shall be suffigance in line 56, although in the present text he 
does not leave until line 69, nor Leonato until line 61, when the 
latter is summoned by a Messenger who has entered after the 
original exit mark; and it must also be observed that at the exit 
sign the original speech heading abbreviations for Constable 
cease, and the speeches of the two rustics thereafter in the scene 
are marked simply Dogb[ery] and Verges. It will also be noticed 
that the Sexton attains a name, Francis Seacoale, only in the 
addendum after the original exit. Unmistakably the scene is 
rewritten, and the indications are that in the revision Shake- 


19 The planning of the balcony scene by Don John and Borachio in II, ii, 
is not sufficient preparation for the church scene, IV, i. The audience must 
know that the plan was carried out. The Cambridge editors apparently believe 
that in an earlier form of the play the balcony scene was presented. 

2¢ Striking illustrations are in L.L.L., I, ii, 132, Clowne, Constable, Wench; 
III, i, 1, Braggart and his Boy; V, i, 1, the Pedant, Curate, and Dull; etc., etc. 
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speare wrote in the part of Verges and the material in which he 
is concerned. 

In V, i, also, there is no indication of the original presence 
of Verges in the scene. The stage direction before line 205 reads 
in the quarto, Enter Constables, Conrade, and Borachio. Dog- 
berry’s speeches are throughout headed merely Const(able]. 
That several of the Watch are with him is clear from his “and 
masters, do not forget to specifie when time & place shall serve, 
that I am an Asse.” The only speech by another member of 
his group is headed Con. 2, presumably the head of the Watch, 
whereas Verges is Headborough; and the second Constable’s 
speech is in no way distinctive of Verges." At line 268 the 
Sexton enters with Leonato, but says nothing. There is no 
indication that the scene has undergone any revision. Without 
a single proper name of the group in which we are interested, 
but containing simply their class names, it doubtless gives us 
the original form of the nomenclature in the subplot. 

On the other hand, III, iii a, in which Dogberry gives the 
instructions to the Watch, shows every sign of having been 
interpolated during the revision.” It is perfectly clear copy for 
the compositor, the headings are uniformly Dogbery and Verges 
throughout, and the opening stage direction, Enter Dogbery 
and his compartner with the Watch, does not, at Verges’ very first 
entrance, find it necessary to name him—proof positive that his 
identity was already well understood; while the touch of 
magniloquence in com partner, unusual humor in a stage direction, 
also comes from an artist to whom clarity of statement at this 
point was a minor consideration. Then, too, in this scene alone 
is Verges given a fair share of the dialogue and some originality 
of thought, as if there had been no necessity for squeezing his 
part into a limited space in the manuscript and without too 
much disturbance of dialogue already connected. The first half 
of the scene ends with a conclusive Exeunt (neither exeunt ambo 
nor supplemented by a manet) despite the fact that the Watch 
remains upon the stage for the arrest to follow. Further, the 
scene is not an artistic unit. There is no causal relation between 


% Of course the actor of old Verges can blend them into his part, as is always 
done today. 
® This is also the opinion of Mr. J. D. Wilson, new Cambridge ed., 135. 
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the half-scenes; the Watch do not follow their instructions, nor 
on the other hand is any comic point made of the fact that they 
do not, there or in any other part of the play, as would have been 
the case if the early part of III, iii, had been planned as intro- 
ductory to the scene and the general subplot action in the 
author’s original conception. We need have no hesitancy in 
deciding that ITI, iii, 1-101, as a whole is a late addition to the 
subplot. And the only mention of the name Dogberry in the 
dialogue of the play occurs at line 8 of this later added scene. 
Elsewhere he is addressed as “‘honest neighbour,” or “‘officer,”’ 
or, in four cases, as “‘master constable.” 

So far we have, in three out of the four subplot scenes, no 
evidence that Verges was present in the original form of the play. 
Let us now examine the trial scene, the heart of the subplot. 
Here we find the most unmistakable evidence of revision, and 
moreover, of revision due to the introduction of Verges. First, 
the compositor evidently had difficulty in reading the speech 
headings on account of obscurity of copy, such as would arise 
from interlining, canceling, and writing in the margin. He has 
Keeper for Kemp, Constable for Cowley, Couley for Conrade, 
and a further difficulty of Andrew for Kemp. In close connection 
with the reading of Couley for Conrade is also a case of two 
speeches run together: 


Couley. Let them be in the hands of Coxcombe. 


This, the following speech of Dogberry shows clearly, was meant 
to be divided, somewhat as in all modern editions: 


Couley. Let them be in the hands— 
Conrade. Off, coxcombe! 


This is closely analogous to the misdivision of metrical lines 
owing to their being written crowdedly in the margin, one of 
the Cambridge editors’ chief evidences of revised text™; and this 
crowding must also be responsible for a compositor’s misreading 
of the earlier half of the line, which is unnatural as given, “Let 
them be in the hands,” and has never been really satisfactorily 
emended, unless possibly in Tyrwhitt’s suggestion, ‘““Let them 
bind the (or their) hands.’”’ Even more significant than these 
matters of textual criticism is the amount and nature of the 


% See Tempest, new Cambridge ed., pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 
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dialogue assigned to Verges. His first speech is mere superfluous 
insertion, O a stoole and a cushion for the Sexton. His second, 
Nay thats certaine wee haue the exhibition to examine, is a mere 
echo of the thought of Dogberry’s preceding line, inserted 
without otherwise disturbing the course of the dialogue.™ He is 
then silent for forty-seven lines, his silence being broken by 
another mere corroboration of Dogberry, Yea by masse that it is.* 
Finally, the insertion of lines 70-74 above referred to arose from 
a wish to give Verges a speech near the end of the scene, and 
probably aimed also to increase the comic climax by balancing a 
new coxcombe addressed to Verges against the following original 
asse addressed to Dogberry.” In fact, all the evidence goes to 
show that originally the nameless Constable officiated in this 
scene with the nameless Sexton as his only coadjutor; that the 
confusion in the scene was caused by the introduction of the 
new character, the Headborough, and the necessity for supply- 
ing speeches for him that would not interfere with the coherence 
of the already written dialogue; that the names of the two 
actors, Kempe and Cowley, were inserted by Shakespeare in an 
attempt to differentiate the two characters clearly and briefly in 
the MS, as they had up to that time attained only to trisyllabic 
class names; and that this, and probably the dialogue insertions, 
caused confusion in the left margin.”” 


* It is possible that this speech was originally a part of Dogberry’s, being 
the only one in the older section of the play where Verges uses Dogberry’s trick 
of mistaking the word. In the new scene at III, iii, 3, he uses salvation for damna- 
tion, but elsewhere his speech has merely the rambling and weakness of age. 

% Owing to the fact that the introductory word to it is Cons¢[able], it is more 
than possible that this was originally a part of Dogberry’s preceding speech, 
standing: 

Const. Flat Burglarie as euer was committed, 
yea by masse that it is. 
With Kemp written above Const. in revision, the Const. in MS might be read 
by the compositor as belonging to the next line. Or even with Couley (or Cou.) 
written below, the slip to Const. would be easy. 

% See the Cambridge editors’ note on the effectiveness of this scene ending, 
p. 144, ll. 67-68. 

%7 This does not account for Andrew, line 3. The fact that Keeper (I. 1) 
is evidently the printer’s misunderstanding of Kemp, and that Kemp follows 
in ll. 10, 13, etc., makes it very unlikely that Shakespeare here thrust in Andrew 
as a nickname for Kempe borrowed from merry andrew, as suggested by W. A. 
Wright (noted in Much Ado, Furness var. ed., 230) and the new Cambridge 
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We may then conclude that originally in the comic subplot 
a nameless Constable visited Leonato alone in III, v, making his 
exit with a bumptious J¢ shall be suffigance at line 56, while 
Leonato’s exit was facilitated by the entrance of the Messenger; 
that originally the Constable and the Sexton alone conducted 
the trial in IV, ii, the scene being substantially as at present 
with the omission of lines 2, 5-6, 53, and 70-73, and that possibly 
even lines 5-6 and 53 were then a part of Dogberry’s speeches; 
and that V, i, 205-336, containing the Prince’s interview with 
the Constable, Borachio, and the Watch, and the second 
appearance of the Sexton, probably now stands in exactly its 
original form. In the revision the part of the Headborough was 
written into IV, ii, and III, v, and he attained a name at III, v, 
10. Then Shakespeare, in great good humor with the comic 
combination, wrote the scene of the instructions to the Watch 
by Dogberry and his “compartner”’ (in which scene for the first 
time the name Dogberry appeared in the dialogue), and added 
the tag to III, v, by which Dogberry and Verges remain on the 
stage to indulge in comic self-gratulation after Leonato’s 
departure, and in which even the Sexton becomes known as 
Francis Seacoale, although too late for the name to get into his 
speech headings. 

This concludes our examination of the occurrences of actors’ 
names in basic Shakespearean texts, which show collectively 
that in general these are no mere prompter’s casual notations, 
but are so intimately a part of the author’s thought that they 
may even on occasion aid us in disentangling the history of a 
text. Better still, they enable us to catch what is perhaps our 
most direct glimpse of the younger Shakespeare as a growing 
artist evolving his characters in adaptation to the needs of his 
company, and humanly dependent upon fundamental sug- 
gestion, theatrical experiment, and amplifying revision for the 
maturing of his dramatis persone. 

ALLISON GAW 





editors (ed., p. 143, m. to IV, ii, S.D.). More probably it is the best the com- 
positor could make of the tangle of lines caused by superimposing Kemp. on 
Const. However, this is a question for an expert on Elizabethan chirography. 

38 Also they seem strong evidence that in Much Ado the compositor set up 
Q from Shakespeare’s own script. 























XXX. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


For well nigh a century and three-quarters the authorship of 
The Taming of the Shrew has been a Shaksperian problem;! 
Warburton? was apparently the first to question that it was the 
work of a single author. According to him The Shrew represents 
the work of Shakspere to the extent “that he has, here and 
there, corrected the dialogue, and now and then added a Scene.”’ 
This view was held by Steevens, who believed, however, that 
Shakspere’s hand was visible in almost every scene, particularly 
in those scenes between tamer and shrew.’ In 1857 Grant White 
proposed the theory of dual composition: a collaborator sup- 
plied the love element of the underplot, whereas to Shakspere 
belonged “‘the strong, clear characterization, the delicious 
humor, and the rich verbal coloring of the recast Induction, 
and all the scenes in which Katharine and Petruchio and Grumio 
are the prominent figures, together with the general effect 
produced by scattering lines and words and phrases here and 
there, and removing others elsewhere throughout the rest of 
the play.”* In general, White’s theory has prevailed down to 
the present day; it was supported by that industrious student, 
Fleay,' and Professor A. H. Tolman.* On the other hand, not 
a few writers, on aesthetic or general grounds, have voiced the 
opinion that Shakspere worked unaided: notable among these 


1Cf., for example, Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke’s “selected criti- 
cism” in the First Folio Edition of the play, N. Y., 1903 and 1908, 248ff; 
Tolman, P.M.L.A. V. (1890), 252ff; Tolman, The Views about Hamlet and other 
Essays, 1906, 2nd impression, 212ff; Schomburg, Studien zur Eng. Phil., XX, 
(1904) 1ff; Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature. New revised edition, 
three volumes, 1899, II, 90ff; R. Warwick Bond, in the Arden (also known as 
Dowden) edition of the play (xxixff). 

2 Works, I (no pagination). 

3 Edited Chalmers (1805), IV (no pagination). 

* Shakespeare’s Works (1875), IV, 390. Of course White assumed a third 
hand—the author of A Shrew. 

5 Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1874, 85ff. Future references to this work = NSS. 

* Op. cit. His paper in The Views, etc. is virtually a reprint of the earlier 
work. A modified view, that S. adapted not the original A Shrew but an enlarged 
version of it made by an unknown author, is held by some. 
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is Miss Charlotte Porter.’ It is the purpose of the present study, 
by undertaking a more systematic investigation, to show that 
Shakspere is responsible for the entire play. 

The critics who follow the general conclusions of Grant White 
give to the unknown colaborer the underplot, together with 
what they choose to call the “poor touches” of the major part. 
To Shakspere they assign the taming scenes, as well as some of 
the “undeniably good touches” in the minor plot. This division 
at once confronts us with a serious problem, by saddling this 
co-worker with an impossible task. He becomes a composite, 
hardly an individual. Strangely enough this difficulty seems to 
have escaped the observation of all save that shrewd critic, 
Dr. Furnivall.* Though this venerable scholar also believed 
that Shakspere had an assistant, he declared that there was 
great danger of treating the play as if it were a plum pudding,— 
giving all the plums to Shakspere. The truth of this statement 
becomes obvious when one recalls that the main source, The 
Taming of a Shrew,* has plenty of plums. And conversely, to 


7 Op. cit., introduction. ‘Lie following writers have committed themselves 
on the matter of authorship: Schomburg (0p. cit., 6) believes Shakspere worked 
unaided; likewise does Brandl (Shakspere, 1894, 115). Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Shakspere, 1907, 110) states that “very flimsy reasons” have been given for 
collaboration. Wendell (157) thinks it “probable that the play as we have it 
is the work of several hands.”’ F. Tupper, (The Tudor S., 1912, xf) favors joint 
production; so also do Perry (Yale ed.); Lee, (1922, 235f); Morley, intro. to 
Altemus ed.; Schelling (Elizabethan Drama, 1908, I, 341); Gollancz, intro. to 
Dent ed.; J. M. Robertson in Elizabethan Literature, 180 (In “Home Univ. 
Library of Modern Knowledge,” No. 89. Holt and Co. No date); Robertson, 
Did Shakespeare write “Titus Andronicus?” 1905, 182f; Robertson, Shakespeare 
and Chapman, 1917, 226ff. 

Brandes (1898, I, 178, 200, 360), on the other hand, assumes single author- 
ship; Boas, in his admirable intro. to A Shrew (1908, xxxix), writes: “without 
asserting the authenticity of every line or phrase, I see no reason to modify the 
view expressed at an earlier date, in Shakespeare and his Predecessors, that the 
underplot is substantially from the pen of the great dramatist.”” Ward (op. cit., 
II, 90ff) argues sanely for the same view; Luce thinks Shakspere revised the 
whole play (A Handbook to S., 1906, 186); Gervinus (1863, I, 193) is convinced 
that the play in the form in which we have it shows Shakspere’s “hand was 
more than once employed upon it.”” Creizenach (The English Drama in the Age 
of S., English tr., 1916, 216, 258, 281) assumes single composition. Chambers 
(Elizabethan Stage, (1923) IV, 48f) does not commit himself, though he is 
inclined to identify Love’s Labour’s Won with The Shrew. 

* Cf. NSS., 1874, 104. 

* Future references to this play = AS; to the revised work =7S. 
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mention but one Shaksperian play, the Comedy of Errors— 
accepted as genuine by all critics—abounds with glaring in- 
stances of “poor touches.” 

Collaboration in culinary art is not to be likened to collabora- 
tion in literary art. We are dealing not with a simple structure, 
but with a piece of art; a play whose plot has been the admira- 
tion of generations: one of the best in Shakspere.’® 


I 


With this general observation, we may proceed to examine 
the tests which have been applied by scholars in discussing 
the authorship of this play. Broadly, these are: (a) once-used 
words (b) classical allusions (c) scraps of Latin and Italian 
(d) slips in plot structure (e) metrical peculiarities—accent on 
unimportant words, doggerel, and the like.” 

To begin with the much discussed nonce words. Though 
Simpson” found (years ago) the percentage of them in TS not 
unusual, in fact what we should expect about 1595," their 
presence still excites suspicion. The shrewdest observation was 
made by Abbott in 1874 when he said that much depends on 
the nature of the word:a technical cerm may well occur but once 
or twice in a play, but that common words, once used, rightly 
rouse suspicion.” In spite of this excellent remark" the presence 
of technical terms like ‘“‘mathematics” and “metaphysics” still 


10 For a further discussion of the excellent plot, see infra. 

Other minor arguments favoring collaboration have from time to time 
been advanced: Tolman, for example, (PMLA.., op. cit., 271) finds a greater 
number of alexandrines in the suspected part. (In his reprint, however, he 
omits this discussion.) It is obvious that alexandrines cannot enter into the 
problem. Not only does Shakspere employ them freely in other plays—in 
Hamlet for instance—but as Abbott noted (op. cit., 397ff) it is not always an 
easy matter to identify a twelve-syllable line. The plays abound with slurs, 
contractions, and elisions. And, as is well known, the genuine part of TS also 
contains this kind of line. 

2 NSS., 114f. 

4% Note Simpson’s interesting table. Critics are generally agreed that the 
play was written 1594-1596. J.Q. Adams, Life of S., 1923, 223, gives 1597. 

“ Cf., for example, Tolman, The Views, 224, 226. Bond, xxxiv (but cf. 
xxxvf). 

4 Naturally it is impossible to make a sharp distinction between common and 
technical words. 

% NSS., 122; cf. Fleay, ibid., 93. 
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enters into discussions. What else, one may ask, was the play- 
wright to do? He chose to begin with a dialogue between a 
student and his servant, and it was desirable to have “local 
color.” The royal attribute of Shakspere is his concreteness. 
And assuredly a handful of academic terms was not beyond his 
ability. Nor in general were once-used words unusual with 
him. Turning at random to page 1232 of Schmidt,’ one finds 
“tinder-like,” “tingling,” ‘‘tinsel,” ‘“tippling,” “tipsy,” “tire- 
valiant,” “tiring-house,”’ “‘tirra-lira,” “tirrits,” “tissue’”’—almost 
one-half the words on that page are nonce expressions! On page 
195 four out of nine are once-used words;'* and on the next page 
nineteen out of thirty-five: among them are “chivalrous,” 
“chisel,” “chip,” ‘‘china,”’ ‘‘chimney-piece,” “chilling,” “child- 
ness,” “childing,’’ etc., etc. 

Abbott observed that the word “specially”—always ‘“‘espe- 
cially” elsewhere in Shakspere—occurs twice in the suspected 
part.” However, he failed to note—as has every one else ap- 
parently*°—that the word occurs no less than three times in 
the Supposes—the secondary source of TS.** The explanation 
is that Shakspere saw the word, appropriated it, then forgot 
it forever. An illuminating example is to be found in Henry V: 
here the common word “memorable” is found no less than four 
times; but it occurs nowhere else in Shakspere.” 

Now the accepted passages also contain once-used expressions, 
common as well as technical: ‘‘walnut-shell,” “undress,” ‘‘man’”’ 
(to tame), “incredible,” “‘sleekly,” ‘‘over-eying,” “transmuta- 
tion,”’ “bestraught,” ‘‘mother-wit,” and others.% What is the 


17 From plays in his mature period. 

18 Several occur more than once in a particular play—a different matter. 
Cf. Tolman, The Views, 235. All subsequent references, unless stated, are to 
this volume. 

19 He also cites “rest” and “‘wish” as having a peculiar meaning. But on 
this point see Schmidt. Of course Shakspere abounds with common words used 
in a restricted sense. 

20 Cf., for example, Tolman, 235. 

21 Edited by R. W. Bond, 1911, 48 (bis), 53 (IV, 3, 28, 47; IV, 6, 12). 

#2 T have found many instances of this sort elsewhere in S.,; cf., e.g., n. 18. 

% See NSS., 90-1 for others. In this connection a statement by Dr. Henry 
Bradley may be given: that the number of words employed by the dramatist is 
unknown, though it would probably be about twenty thousand. (A Book of 
Homage to S., 1916, 109.) 
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upshot? The presence—in this particular play at any rate— 
of nonce words has positively no bearing on collaboration. 
When we consider the community of diction, the fascination 
that words held for our dramatist, the probability that as actor 
he would know whole speeches from contemporary plays, and 
the fact that nonce expressions in themselves suggest Shaksper- 
ian authorship,* we no longer can give the slightest weight to 
this argument.” 

The metrical peculiarities alleged by the critics lead to no 
more definite conclusions. That the genuineness of certain 
portions of TS should have been challenged on the grounds of 
irregularity in accent is surprising. The two peculiarities 
alleged are: emphasis on unimportant words and syllables, 
and lack of uniformity in pronunciation.” As to the former, one 
finds parallels anywhere in Shakespere. A particulary conspic- 
uous illustration of accents on prepositions and unimportant 
syllables is found in the opening page of Lear:? at a time 
when the poet was at his meridian.?* Moreover, examples occur 
in the undisputed part of 7S.2° The shifting of the accent on 
“agreement,” which Tolman finds peculiar,*® can be paralleled 
on the first page of CE. In the lJuke’s opening speech ‘‘mer- 
chant” occurs twice in an interval of four lines: accented in the 


* As noted by Bond in his intro. to TS. (xxxvi). On Grumio’s extensive 
employment of nonce terms see infra. 

% Tolman (224), in attempting to prove that parts of III, ii are not by 
Shakspere, cites the once-used “‘gog’s.’” One might as well argue, for example, 
that Act III Sc. ii of Merry Wives is not genuine since it has the nonce “what the 
Dickens.” These were common Elizabethan outbursts; cf. Swaen on English 
oaths in Eng. Stud., XXIV (1898) 16ff, particularly 34 ff; also Shakespeare’s 
England, II, 568. 

Tolman (226, 234) refers to the triple use of “point’’ (“pointed’’) in the 
play (see Schmidt under “‘point’’). A recent example of this overworking of the 
vocabulary test is seen in J. M. Robertson’s S. and Chapman (op. cit., pp. 228ff), 
in which an attempt is made to prove Chapman collaborated in TS. 

% Abbott, NSS., 121; Tolman, 215f, 235-6. 

27 Cf., for example, I, i, 40, 47, 48, 49, 52. All references, unless otherwise 
stated, are to Wm. A. Neilson’s edition of the plays (1906). 

28 Cf. also the opening page in LLL., CE., TGV., MND., TN. An extra- 
ordinary example occurs in the beginning of / HIV: in the space of eleven 
lines six prepositions (not to mention other unimportant words) are accented— 
five of them being “of’s.”’ 

29 Cf., for example, II, i, 191-7; IV, iii, 171-6. 

% Op. cit., p. 235. 
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first instance on the second syllable, and in the second on the 
first." In the treatment of proper names, too, Shakspere (as 
well as his contemporaries)* worked with perfect freedom: 
“Katharine” (“Katherina”’) ,* ‘““Hortensio,”’™ ““Petruchio”™ may 
have either three or four syllables; and this is true for both 
parts. Even in mature tragedies he felt free to shift the accent 
on ‘Hamlet,’ “Cassio,’’*’ and “‘Iago.’’** An unusual example 
of freedom occurs in TN: “Antonio” is found three times within 
four lines, each time accented differently.** 

The rimed couplets have not escaped censure. In fact rime 
has been a favorite target.*° Here again it is obvious that unless 
we have a clear preponderance of couplets in one part the argu- 
ment counts for little. At best it is an untrustworthy test. 
To what extent, for example, may the subject matter or the 
author’s greater interest either in the major or the minor plot 
reflect itself in rime? Or may it not be possible that the 
sources should exert some subtle influence? Though these are 
legitimate questions, fortunately they need not be considered. 
Let us examine the arguments in favor of dual authorship. 


1 1,i,3, 7. This shifting of the accent and telescoping of words occurs often 
in Shakspere. Cf. “beauty,” “manner,” “even,” “advertisement,” “heaven,” 
“humble,” “certes.”” Schmidt (Appendix) notes many others. Cf. also Walker, 
Versification 136ff; Abbott, §§475, 476, 480. In Mer V (cf. Furness, 136) “yours’’ 
is monosyllabic and dissyllabic in the same line. Even Milton in P.L. is an 
“offender.” 

% Greene, for example, in Friar Bacon; and, as Gray has noted (PMLA., 
XXXII, 370 note 5), Marlowe. Creizenach, of. cit., 316, states that “inten- 
tional irregularities of accentuation” become increasingly frequent in the 
drama. 

% TII, ii, 161; IV, v, 22; V, ii, 130; TI, i, 43-4, 185. 

*T, ii, 23, 53, 93; IV, ii, 22; V, ii, 7, 16, 19, 23, 101. 

% J, ii, 45, 83, 85; III, ii, 247; IV, iii, 48; V, ii, 111. 

* J, iii, 123; I, v, 34. 

37 Othello, III, iii, 124, 129. 

8 Tbid., 453, 465. 

** Cf. Arden edition of play, 164 n. 

4° The rimes in the suspected part of 7S have nothing un-Shaksperian about 
them: “shrew” rimes with “so” in the rejected (V, ii, 188-9) and with “show” 
in the accepted part (IV, i, 213-4); “white” and “night” (V, ii, 186-7) occur in 
Merry W (V, v, 41-2); “bed” and “sped” (V, ii, 184-5), which the poet found 
in AS, may be compared with “bed” and “honoured” in As YL (V, iv, 148-150); 
“Kate” and “ha’t”’ (V, ii, 180-1) and “‘Kated”’ and “mated” (III, ii, 246-7) are 
paralleled in the genuine part of the play—in “Kate” and “gait” (II, i, 261-2); 
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Tolman“ finds in the accepted part thirty lines of rime; 
in the rejected, 124—four-fifths of the total number.*® But he, 
as well as others,* has overlooked one highly important fact :viz., 
of the twelve scenes Shakspere has been given three whole ones, 
and parts of three others; the colaborer six entire scenes in 
addition to parts of three others. Moreover, in these portions 
the latter has, in each instance, been given the final lines. This 
means that the coadjutor wrote the endings of nine scenes. 
Now it is not necessary to point out an Elizabethan’s fondness 
for ending acts and scenes in couplets. This is one of the most 
striking conventions in the drama of that time. Shakspere, 
who was first of all an Elizabethan, also yielded to this practice: 
we find rimes in his earliest plays, and we find them in his latest 
ones. MND—to mention but one contemporary play—clearly 
shows his fondness for rime.“ In view of the fact, then, that 
the poet has been given the final lines of but three scenes, we 
no longer have any basis on which to work. 

Closely associated with rime is the dancing verse, or four- 
accent lines. Here again, in assigning to the fellow-worker the 





“dinner” and “win her’’ (I, ii, 217-8) and “dinner’’ and “sinner” (CE II, ii’ 
189-190); th: feminine rime, ‘“woning” and “doing” (II, i, 74-5), occurs in TC 
(I, ii, 312-3), and in each instance with a quibble, as I note elsewhere. 

“ The Views, 238. 

® The two parts contain about an equal amount of blank verse. 

“ E.g., Fleay, NSS., 100f. Ward (II, 48 n.) notes the danger of the rime 
test; also Dowden (Primer, 45f). 

“ Creizenach (op. cit. p. 319), observes that S. in his early plays “‘is richer 
in rhymes than any of his fellows.” Nearly one-half of MND is in verse (43.4 
per cent). The percentage of rime in eighteen plays is greater than in TS 
(4.4 per cent); even TwN has 13.7 per cent (cf. Konig, ‘Der Vers in Shakspere’s 
Dramen,” Quellen und Forsch., LXI, 1888, 131; Creizenach, 319 note). The 
reason TS has so few rimed lines and MND so many is not far to seek: the 
subject-matter is prosaic in one, and poetic in the other (cf. Creizenach, 320). 

“ There are more than thirty rimed lines which conclude the so-called non- 
Shaksperian scenes. The argument that Act I of TS is not by Shakspere, since 
it contains fifty lines of rime (almost one-half of the total number in the rejected 
part) is misleading. In the first place, the reasons given for double authorship 
concern this act only; too, in Shakspere’s other plays rimes are not evenly 
distributed throughout: Act I of CE, for example, has but eight lines of rime 
in a total of 264 lines; in Act II, 107 of the 255 ll. are in rime. Cf. n. 44. 

“It is unfortunate that these irregular verses should have been given the 
tag of “doggerel,” for the form is employed in many of Shakspere’s finest lyrics. 
It might be unnecessary to protest if the lines had not been stigmatized as 
“low, vulgar or trivial, or mean or undignified.” 
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irregular passages the advocates of collaboration have misled 
us.” Though Fleay noted** that ‘“doggerel’”’ occurs in the CE 
. —to a much greater extent than in 7S—the presence of this 
type of verse in TS has not ceased to rouse discussion. More- 
over, dancing lines occur in the unsuspected part, in passages 
accepted as genuine by all critics.** They are also found in the 
speeches of Petruchio and Katharine,*® although these “‘dog- 
gerel” speeches have been rejected by the critics. But this 
shifting of limits is manifestly unfair, for it is a part of the 
established canon of criticism among chorizonts that Shakspere 
penned the scenes between hero and heroine.*' To argue them 
away, therefore, merely because some lines happen to be 
anapaestic, is to beg the question. 

Some lines indeed are so skilfully executed that it becomes 
impossible to tell whether they are irregular or not.** When 
one contrasts the straight-laced verse in contemporary plays, 
including the AS,* with their monotonously perfect iambic 
pentameters, the skill displayed in the irregular lines inclines 

i one to give them to Shakspere.** The metrical carelessness in 
| Shakspere’s verse provoked the criticism of Jonson, and has 


4 


Ee 47 See, for example, Fleay, NSS, 86ff, Tolman, 222, 238. Ellis (NSS, 119), 
ig on the other hand, attaches little significance to the argument. 
4 48 NSS, 16; cf. 19. He finds 109 ll. in CE—many more than in TS—and 
5 + 194 in LLL.’ The former play, according to Fleay, contains no anapaestic line 
(ibid., 88),—an amazing inaccuracy as noted by Tolman (239f). 

49 TV, iii, 85; IV, v, 19f. Cf. Bond’s intro. to play (xxxivf). 

50 Ibid. ; also V, i, 148ff. Petruchio earlier (I, ii, 16f) had used this form of 

verse. 
51 Therefore also V, i, 148ff. Tolman’s argument (p. 219) that this scene is 
spurious since it has no counterpart in AS is misleading, and unfair to Shak- 
spere the creative artist. Many excellent touches in the main plot have no 
origin in the older play (cf. Schomburg, pp. 86ff). On Shakspere’s purpose in 
introducing this scene, which welds the two parts into an artistic whole, see 
infra. 

52 Cf. e.g., I, i, 68f; also the closing Il. of the play. On the subtleties of scan- 
sion see Manly, Macbeth, 1896, xxxii; Bright, A Memorial Volume to S. and 
Harvey, University of Texas, 1916, pp. 68ff; Kéaig, of. cit., pp. 120f; TN (Arden 
ed.), xxviii. 

53 Cf. the lifeless closing of this drama with the vivacious ending of 7S. 
Occasionally one finds in AS an irregular line, though no anapaests in couplets 
(cf. Schomburg, p. 37). 

5 Shakspere later employed this form with superb artistic effect. Note, 
for instance, Florizel’s speech in WinT (IV, iv, 136ff). 
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recently been echoed in a censure of the jingling verse with 
which The Tempest concludes.® 

Moreover, the employment of this form of verse in a farce 
can be justified as good art, for it is undeniable that this ir- 
regularity in 7S—as well as in CE—heightens the spirit of fun.*® 
In no instance in 7'S is this verse used slovenly; almost always 
it crowns a scene or act. Briefly, then, to the objections based 
on “doggerel” lines, one may reply:—(a) Shakspere employed 
this kind of line in other plays, (b) such lines are found in the 
accepted part of 7S, (c) the anapaestic measure actually serves 
an artistic purpose. 

Inversions in TS led Abbott*’ to defend double authorship. 
Since the four lines which he gives are all from the first act, 
however, at best the argument applies to that part alone. His 
examples follow: 


Tell me thy mind; for I have Pisa left (I, i, 21); 
Such friends as time in Padua shall beget (ibid., 45); 
For how I firmly am resolved you know (ibid., 49); 
As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was (ibid., 159). 


Tolman attempts to swell this list.5* That his passages illustrate 
stress upon important words is true; that they are good instances 
of inversion the writer fails to see. 

Nor is it easy to understand how Abbott’s list makes against 
Shakspere’s authorship, since one finds in Abbott’s Shakes pearian 


5 Luce, Arden ed., Ixviif; T. Brooke, S. A part, “Yale Review,” Oct. 1921. 
56 Cf. examples above. In CE nearly all the ll. are by the Dromios. That 
Shakspere intended these lines to bring out the spirit of farce may be seen 
further in his comic use of the iambic pentameter. Twice does this occur,— 
both times in Petruchio’s speeches: 
We will have rings and things and fine array; 
And kiss me, Kate, ‘“‘we wiil be married o’ Sunday” (II, i, 325f). 
And again (also genuine part) when the hero suggests to Kate that they go to 
her father’s house: 
And revel it as bravely as the best, 
With silken coats and caps and golden rings, 
With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things, 
With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery (IV, iii, 54ff). 
57 NSS, 121. 
58 The Views, 236f. 
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Grammar abundant examples of every sort of inversion: trans- 
position of adjectives, adjectival phrases, prepositions, adverbs, 
articles, and the like.®® Indeed, his wealth of examples illustrates 
anew, if proof were needed, the remarkable flexibility of the 
Elizabethan language. Surely any author who wrote: 


In dreadful secrecy impart they did (Ham. I, ii, 207), 
And so I have a noble father lost (ibid., IV, vii, 25), 
By Richard, that dead is (I H IV, I, iii, 146), 
hasten Your general after (AC, II, iv, 2), 

was capable of any inversion cited by Abbott. 


Moreover, there are inversions in the genuine portion. Ina 
single scene are: 


And bound I am to Padua, there to visit (IV, v, 56); 
And wander we to see thy honest son (ibid., 69); 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous (ibid., 70). 
If one will consider more closely the examples cited by Abbott, 
it will be noticed that in three of the four cases a proper noun 
is followed by a verb which closes the line.*® It so happens that 


this special form of inversion occurs rather often in Shakspere. 
For example: 


Try what my credit can in Venice do (MV, I, i, 180); 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was (ibid., I, iii, 73); 
Find we a time for frighted Peace to pant (1 H IV, I, i, 2); 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken (ibid., 41); 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see (ibid., 69). 
It seems unnecessary, therefore, to consider further the argu- 
ment from inversion. 


Though run-on lines have received attention, it has been 
impossible to give much weight to them. As Furnivall said,” 


5° Paragraphs 203f, 419-427. 
6° Apparently not noted by Abbott. Of course Shakspere is not peculiar in 


& NSS, p. 110. 
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in applying the test one is forced to give the play an early 
date,” contemporary with LLL. In fact it is the suspected 
portion that has about the right number of lines for 1595. 
Further complications arise in that critics are not wholly agreed 
on the definition of a “run-on.’”’** Making all allowances, how- 
ever, we still find a divergence in the two parts: about five per 
cent in the accepted, and eight in the rejected. For the sake of 
argument let us assume that these figures are significant. 

Strangely enough the preponderance of such lines is in the 
first act,—in fact in the first scene.“ Now if we eliminate this 
scene, the number in both parts is about equal. Why, it may 
be asked, should this part offer difficulties? Since the “run-ons” 
increase in numbers with Shakspere’s development, it may be 
that this mature spirit showed itself in the opening lines. 
Again, Shakspere may have been influenced by his sources— 
the process of rejection, elaboration, and selection. Moreover, 
it is possible that wit combat and highly farcical material exerted 
a subtle power as the play progressed. For it is notable that but 
few run-ons occur in the speeches of Petruchio and Kate: 
spirited dialogue demands a Popian couplet. And the shrew’s 
last speech—in which she reveals herself completely tamed and 
consequently perfectly calm—contains about as many unstopped 
lines as the opening of Act I.® In fact if one leaves the first 
scene of TS out of reckoning, one finds that Shakspere could 
not have distributed run-ons more evenly had he tried. After 
all Shakspere did not work by rule of thumb. In MV 47 out 
of 180 lines in the first scene are unstopped; the third scene 
of the second act has but three in a total of 21 lines. Of the 158 ll. 
in I, i, of CE nearly fifty per cent are unstopped; whereas in 
IV, ii, we find about ten per cent. In the latter play the great 
difference is clearly due to subject matter, so that the case is 
precisely parallel to that in 7S. Arguments based on unstopped 
lines, therefore, have no force. 

The scraps of Latin and Italian larding the text have likewise 


® Cf. Konig, op. cit., p. 133; cf. Furnivall’s table (of. cit.) with Tolman’s 
(p. 238); cf. Konig (pp. 97f). 

% For discussion cf. Tolman (p. 238); Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts 
about S., 1913, pp. 72-75. 

See Furnivall’s table. 

% Seven of the 35 in her speech; nine of the 38 in the other. 
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been cited in support of double authorship. The soundest 
statements on this point are those by Bond,*’ who observes that 
the use of Italian was not a habit of the poet, and further that 
such bits are confined to the first act. It would follow, therefore, 
that only Act I is open to suspicion on this ground. Though 
Bond cites passages elsewhere in Shakspere containing these 
tags,** two others may be added: Hortensio’s ‘ben venuto’’ 
(I, ii, 282), occurring in LLL (IV, ii, 163); Tranio’s “mi per- 
donato” (I, i, 25), in (contemporary) RJ (II, iv, 35).° 

As for Bond’s declaration that the employment of Italian 
was not a habit of Shakspere, the same may be said of his use 
of all foreign languages. Omitting Henry V, we find that the 
poet resorted to French terms about as often as to Italian. 
When one considers England’s relations with her neighbor, this 
is not a little strange in view of the opportunities offered in 
historical plays.”° As for the musical notes of the gamut 
suspected by those who urge collaboration, they appear fre- 
quently in Shakspere; indeed some of them were common 
property then.”! But most interesting is the fact that no fewer 
than four of the alien tags in the early part of TS, out of a total 
of a dozen or so, seem to have been suggested by some Italian 
bits in a single scene in LLL—in fact within 100 lines.” 

But what is there in these “pedantic” touches which is unlike 
Shakspere? They are brief bits;——and some were current 
snatches, thus requiring no extensive knowledge of Italian. 
Instead, then, of assigning them to a confrére, may we not 
regard them as the fruit of immaturity? Moreover, it is possible 
to show that they actually serve an artistic purpose. 

That Shakspere wrote first of all for his contemporaries is 


® Cf., for example, Fleay, NSS, 89. Though Furnivall (ibid., p. 112) pointed 
out to Fleay the weakness of his argument, Tolman (p. 237) by implication 
accepts it. In attempting to defend the foreign terms in the Induction, Tolman 
unconvincingly argues that two Italian bits in Act I are longer. 

87 TS (xxxiv). 

68 Ibid. AS has no Italian tags. 

®9 In RJ it is obviously a thrust at the affectation of the day. Cf. H V, IV, 
iv, 22. 

70 Also cf. Bradley’s discussion on Shakspere and his relation to the Scotch 
language (Shakes peare’s England, 1916, II, 571). 

7 Cf. notes in Furness and Arden editions. 

72 IV, ii, 100-172; cf. TS, Ind. i, 5; I, ii, 17, 25, 27 (pun), 282. 
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illustrated by his choice of themes. Consider, for example, his 
use of the popular story of Antony and Cleopatra,” as well as 
his frequent allusions to the Turks.” 

Now at no other time has Italian influence in England been 
so powerful. Despite the barriers of race, distance, and language 

‘this influence made itself felt in every channel of English life,— 

as has been shown afresh.” Even Italian actors were popular, 
and some were actually attached to the Queen’s household.” 
Nearly all court musicians were from the south, as well as many 
royal physicians.”7 Too, an Italian jester had been imported 
earlier in the century.”* This almost hypnotic force may be 
traced also in the world of commerce and adventure.’® There 
was at least one Italian ordinary in London; and it is possible 
that a touch in Othello reveals a connection between a res- 
tauranteur and Shakspere.*° 

The audience at a performance of 7S would naturally include 
persons in various walks of life—the commercial, professional, 
and “courtly.” As for the Queen, we have Florio’s testimony 
that she “‘delights to speak to Italians.’’*! Not only had she a 
mastery of the tongue, but she courted conversation in it: 
“to address one’s sovereign with a few words of Italian was 
indeed regarded as a mark of distinction.’’®* 

Among the men of state were some who frequently employed 
the southern tongue in their official correspondence.* At a 
dinner given by Cecil to a Venetian envoy, which was attended 
by the entire Privy Council, the conversation was in that 


3 Cf. Furness’s remarks as well as the masterly treatment by MacCallum, 
Shakes peare’s Roman Piays, 1910, 300ff. Shakspere’s treatment of TC may also 
be noted. 

™ Cf. Wann, Mod. Phil., XII, 423ff. 

% Einstein, The Ital. Renais. in England, 1902; M. A. Scott, Eliz. Transla- 
tions from the Italian, 1916. 

7% Creizenach, p. 296. 

7 Einstein, pp. 188f. 

78 Thid., p. 97. 

79 Tbid., Chap. vi; cf. p. 283. 

8 Smart, Mod. Lang. Review, XI, (1916), 339. Pado Marco Lucchese (cf. 
Luccicos, Oth., I, iii, 44) was proprietor of an Italian restaurant. 

$1 Cf, Einstein, p. 98. 

® Tbid., p. 98. 

8 Tbid., p. 99. 
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language—‘“almost all of them speaking our Italian tongue, or 
at least all understanding it.”™ 

Even the great body of Londoners—the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes—knew something of the language.™ Books of 
instruction were not wanting, and at least one contains a 
“collection of Italian proverbs” in which the writer urged a 
knowledge of them as an aid to conversation.% Among these 
Londoners may possibly have been the parents or friends of 
students attending Padua University; for this southern city 
was then the famous seat of learning in Europe, and thither, 
between 1591 and 1594, travelled twenty-five young men from 
England.” 

A few Italian tags, especially in a play depicting student life, 
should consequently cause no surprise. For the beginning of the 
farce actually deals with the career of a student. The lines, to 
be sure, are gently ironic, for the serious-minded Lucentio, who 
ably discusses Aristotle with his servant while planning his 
course of study, suddenly gets a glimpse of Bianca—when 
“farwel my bookes and my devocion.” 

Are there reasons for thinking that Shakspere had in mind 
this academic atmosphere?** There were many who doubtless 
accepted Ascham’s view of Italian:culture, and we know that 
defenders of the two home universities were not wanting.*® 
. In fact, the despairing remark of Lucentio’s father near the end 

of TS, ‘‘My son has spent all at the university,” may possibly 
have been intended to suggest this academic color. 

But there is other evidence that the dramatist was seeking 
academic setting,—in the use of classical allusions. All% 


* Cal. State Papers—Venetian, VII, 525; Einstein, p. 99. 

% Einstein, 97ff. 

% Tbid., 106. 

87 F.g., Harvey, Caius, Linacre. For the list of students at Padua between 
1591-94 see Elze, Sha. Jahrbuch (1878) XIII, 156f. 

8§ That Padua figures in the Supposes is probably not important, except 
insofar as it gave Shakspere a hint for a realistic English farce. Cunliffe (Mod. 
Phil., IV, 604) gives as Italy’s contribution to English comedy—“graceful 
and sprightly satire of contemporary life.” One must remember, of course, 
that many Elizabethan plays were localized in Italy. On Padua as a mecca for 
medical students see the fascinating chapter in S’s Eng., I, 413ff. 

89 Tbid., 415f. Lyly’s criticism of Oxford (in Euphues) may be recalled. 

% Save those in the tutor’s lesson (and Induction), where they also serve a 
purpose. 
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mythological references in the play proper come in the first 
act; all but two in the student’s speeches.*' Since Shakspere is 
a master craftsman in the employment and distribution of 
bits of mythology, their appropriateness in 7S cannot be merely 
accidental. 

Accordingly, it may be affirmed that these foreign tags serve 
an artistic purpose; and if, as Tolman says, no play by Shak- 
spere opens thus, the reply is that no other begins with a dialogue 
between a student and his servant in the shadow of an Italian 
university. What he does here is precisely what the author of 
Hamlet does in a scene in LLL; and, incidentally, as observed 
the latter play furnished some alien tags for this scene in TS.” 
In TS the place for these scraps is in the beginning—as it is 
the place for classical allusions. Therefore, the seemingly 
extensive use of these bits can be defended on the ground that 
in no other drama is there a similar opening, one in which 
snatches of Italian would be more appropriate; that some of 
these terms, Latin as well as Italian, are echoes in Shakspere’s 
own plays. 

It has been argued that slips in the plot of 7S indicate col- 
laboration.* But this reasoning forgets the poet’s practice 

elsewhere, for oversights are not uncommon throughout Shak- 
spere. Not only is this true in contemporary plays,” but in 


1 In the speeches of Lucentio (or his servant masked as master): I, i, 84, 
159, 174; I, ii, 244, 247. The two exceptions are Gremio and Petruchio (I, ii, 
70, 257). 

% Does not the repetition of Italian phrases throw light on the poet’s knowl- 
edge of that tongue, as well as upon the question whether he ever visited Italy? 
It seems safe to infer that up to c. 1595 he had ‘‘small” Italian, and conse- 
quently had not been in southern Europe. 

* Petruchio (I, ii) seems a stranger to Tranio and Lucentio, though an old 
friend of Hortensio. Later (III, ii, 21ff) Tranio disguised appears as a friend 
of P. What seems like another slip (rejected section) is: Baptista (II, i, 70) 
assumes that the hero’s father is alive, but later (ibid., 117) P. says, “You 
knew my father well.” Bond’s excellent remarks (op. cit.) and Mrs. Stopes’s 
suggestive article (op. cit.) may be read with profit on this point. Cf. Herford’s 
not altogether satisfying intro. in the Eversley ed. 

™ For slips in MND see Furness’s introd.; in TwN and All’sW, see Arden ed. 
of TwN (xxxff, 174 note); Cassio’s ‘‘a fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife” (Oth. 
I, i, 21) is still a crux; and the hermit in MV (Act V) is curious. Quiller-Couch 
(Shakespeare’s Workmanship, 1917, 112, 151f) finds flaws in Hamlet and the 
closing of AYL; Bradley (S. Tragedy, 2nd ed., 1910, pp. 71-3, 75-77) gives 
many others. For additional instances see opening of next section. 
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later ones as well: W7—far less intricate and ingenious than 
TS,® but written when the author was master of all his tricks— 
has one excellent example.* Moreover, even the “genuine’’ 
part of TS has defects.*” So far as the question of joint work- 
manship is concerned, then, these flaws may safely be dismissed. 
The wonder after all is that with so complex a plot the play 
should have so few blunders. 

Un-Shaksperian also, according to some, is the manner of 
introducing classical allusions.** In refuting this argument one 
may adduce the testimony offered by Professor R. K. Root 
in his valuable study, Classical Mythology in Shakespeare.** 
Root’s conclusions are the more valuable because in regard to 
the authorship of this play he has no thesis to maintain.’ 
With “few exceptions,” he says, “Shakespeare’s allusions to 
classical mythology have to do with myths, the substance of 
which may be found in Ovid or Vergil;....that his employment 
of these allusions is clearly different at different periods of his 
work.” “An examination of the mythology of the play (7S) 
shows 13 allusions, of which 9 are to be traced to Ovid, 1 to 
Vergil, while 3 are too vague to admit of attribution. There 
is no allusion which Shakespeare might not have made, and the 
character of the allusions is such as we should expect in a 
Shakespearian play written at about the same time as the 
M. V.’" Accordingly, if Shakspere was not the sole author 


% Fortestimony of Johnson and others see infra. On‘‘singular haste” which 
Herford finds (Eversley ed., 1901, II, 7) in TS see Miss Porter’s animated 
remarks (op. cit., p. x). 

%® The author credits Paulina with information she could not have had 
(III, ii, 189£; ibid, ll. 153-162). 

*7 Cf. Schomburg, pp. 84-6; Bond, p. 133. The following, unnoticed I 
believe, seem slips: Katherine (II, i, 291) unjustly accuses her tamer of swear- 
ing, (see infra further). It is probable (cf. Bond, p. 105) that Petruchio’s “last 
night she slept not” (IV, i, 201) is another instance, for there has been no night 
since the wedding. S. here could hardly have had in mind a pre-nuptial union. 
For a discussion of pre-nuptial customs see Shakes peare’s England, 1, 407f. My 
lamented friend, the late Cyril Herrick, of the Univ. of Minnesota, informed me 
that this practice obtained in colonial New England. 

8 Fleay, NSS, 89; cf., however, Furnivall, ibid., 112. Fleay seems to have 
influenced Tolman (237). 

* Vale Studies in English (XIX) (1903). 

100 Cf. Tolman, 237. 

101 Ttalics mine. 

102 P, 14, 
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we must assume (a) a colaborer who was employing allusions 
about 1595 or 1596 in a Shaksperian manner, that is, showing 
a marked influence of Ovid,—and that in spite of the fact 
that MV, MND and Venus A (contemporary pieces) are 
decidedly Ovidian;!* or (b) these references stuck plum-like 
into the suspected passages,—a process difficult to understand 
in literary art, particularly in Shakspere where classical figures 
are not afterthoughts but the very stuff of the play.’ 


II 


Having seen that no sound arguments in behalf of joint 
authorship have been advanced, we are now in a position to 
discuss the reasons for assigning all of TS to Shakspere. First 
of all the plot. To speak of its almost perfect technique! is to 
restate what has long been recognized. Indeed, to refer to major 
and minor plots is merely to use convenient terms. The over- 
lapping of both sections, the appearance of prominent characters 
(so-called Shaksperian creations)? in both suspected and un- 


103 Cf. Root, pp. 9f, 119, 121-2. In Venus the influence of Ovid is strongest 
(ibid., pp. 9f). Of course one must remember the popularity of Ovid at that 
time. For Root’s discussions of the allusions in TS see pp. 3, 31, 35, 37, 50, 51, 
56f, 59, 71 (bis), 78, 81, 83, 86, 95, 99, 105-6, 134. He noces that none of these 
allusions occurs in AS. 

104 An occasional legal figure in TS casts no light on authorship. For a 
convincing discussion of Shakspere’s lega! knowledge see Shakes peare’s England, 
I, 381ff. 

1 Criticism has been made that the beginning of Act I lacks skill (Tolman, 
The Views, 215); but, Creizenach (op. cit., 252) observes that in the opening of 
Cymbeline ‘the previous course of events is narrated by a conversation in a 
forced and conventional manner, which furnishes only another proof of Shake- 
speare’s indifference to technicalities in his latest works.” Even in Hamla 
Horatio informs ‘Marcellus of what Marcellus must be supposed to know 
beforehand” (Quiller-Couch, op. cit., 150). Bradley (op. cit., 72) also finds 
Edgar’s soliloquy (Lear, II, iii) poor in that the “purpose of giving information 
is imperfectly disguised.’’ Bradley, in fact (256-7,445f), finds numerous improb- 
abilities in this tragedy. The wrestler’s ‘new news” at court (A YL, I) which he 
relates to Oliver—information the latter already knows—may also be noted. 
See supra for many other examples. 

Tolman (op. cit., 222f) considers the closing unworthy of Shakspere. But 
did not Dr. Johnson say that all Shakspere’s comedies show a weakening im 
their dénouement? And Quiller-Couch (112) finds that most charming of plays, 
AsYL, closing with a piece of “sheer botchwork”’; in fact Shakspere in his later 
days was “‘capable of similar ineptitudes.” 

? Petruchio, Katherine, and Grumio. 
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suspected parts, the final (rejected) lines of which are neither of 
one plot nor the other but one and indivisible,*—all these 
suggest the perfect union of the two threads. This union has 
never been better stated than by Dr. Johnson.‘ “Of this play 
the plots are so well united,” he says, “that they can hardly 
be called two without injury to the art with which they are 
interwoven. The attention is entertained with all the variety 
of a double plot, yet it is not distracted by unconnected in- 
cidents.”” In fact, Johnson unwittingly touches the heart of the 
matter. Is it probable that two writers—one of whom is our 
young playwright and the other an unknown person—should 
in conjunction construct from two old plays® such a united 
narrative? If so, we must assume intimate relations between 
the two workmen: a practice not found to all appearances in 
Shakspere’s other early attempts at collaboration. Moreover, 
this was at a time when Shakspere was giving considerable 
attention to plots,* and no contemporary, as far as known, was 
planning such skilful dramas. All this, moreover, in view of the 
fact that the chief emphasis in the Bianca (rejected) scenes is 
on the plot. 

One superb example of skilful plotting (rejected scene) will 
serve to illustréte. Near the end (V, i, 46ff.) when Vicentio 
arrives and proceeds to clear up matters, Petruchio says to 
the shre-v: “‘Prithee, Kate, let’s stand aside and see the end of 
this controversy”’ (ibid., 63f.). It is at the close of this scene, 
just as the characters of the Bianca intrigue are leaving the 
stage, that the master stroke comes.’ Petruchio and Katherine 
have been standing in the background, watching the others:— 


8 The last scene and Act. IV, sc. v—both accepted as genuine—contain 
much of the minor story. 

* His observations on 7S are unfortunately very brief. 

5 Contrary to the view held by some critics, the underplot also shows 
indebtedness to AS (Bond, xliii note; cf. also his edition of the Sup poses, op. cit. 
Ixv). A striking example of amalgamation in TS is in Act IV, sc. ii. 

* Cf. for example the interwoven plots of MND and MerV. See Quiller- 
Couch (0p. cit., pp. 75f, 86f, 93ff) for the technique of these dramas. 

7 Cf.,e.g., Much Ado (IV, ii), and the seperb adroitness with which Malvolio 
is introduced in the closing of TN; the introduction of the strolling players in 
Hamlet (11); the weaving of the two plots in Lear (as noted by Bradley, 247) 
may also be compared. Many other instances could, of course, be cited. 
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Kath. Husband,* let’s follow, to see the end of this ado. 
Pet. First kiss me, Kate, and we will. 
Kath. What, in the midst of the street? 
Pet. What, art thou asham’d of me? 
Kath. No, sir, God forbid; but asham’d to kiss. 
Pet. Why, then let’s home again. Come, sirrah,! let’s away. 
Kath. Nay, I will give thee a kiss; now pray thee, love, stay. 
Pet. Is not this well? Come, my sweet Kate: 
Better once than never, for never too late." 


This delightful honeymoon scene, after the two have weathered 
the storm, in terms of “husband” and “love”’ is as charming as 
unexpected. The shrew’s just unwillingness to kiss in public 
provoked the crack of the tamer’s whip in “sirrah, let’s away.”’ 
At once her kiss follows. The technique is perfect: we are being 
prepared for the final, for even in the case of a shrew a public 
kiss means complete submission.” Assurance is now given that 
the last request—whatever it be—will be met without a murmur. 
It is Shakspere’s (usual) method of letting the audience into 
the secret. With this information the spectators are permitted 
in the closing scene to center their attention on the widow and 
Bianca, and the reaction of the latter upon their husbands. 
In short, the glimpse here of both perfects the welding of 
the two parts. 

The scene would probably never have been suspected had it 
not been for the “dancing doggerel.’’ Put these lines should no 
longer excite suspicion, particularly since they are spoken by 
hero and heroine, who in all their other dialogues are assigned 
to Shakspere. Nothing could be more perfectly conceived: 
the apotheosis of Lucentio and Bianca’s love affair, and the 


® A significant word. It occurs once before—at the country house. 

® Likewise significant. 

10 To his servant (Bond). Also applied to female servants (Schmidt). 

1 VY, i, 147ff. As noted elsewhere (infra) “Kate” is made to rime in both parts 
of the play. 

® Schomburg (88) calls this scene the “‘Generalprobe.” The fact that it has 
been rejected because there is no counterpart in AS (cf. Tolman, The Views, 
219), need not alarm one. As Schomburg (88) notes the large strokes in the 
play are original with S. Is not the fact that the scene is original some proof 
that S. wrote it? 

Unfortunately Miss Marlowe’s interpretation of the last scene leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Miss Ada Rehan’s remarks (Players’ ed., N. Y., 1900. 
Intro.) may be read with profit by actresses (and critics). 
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final test and submission of the shrew—both appearing simul- 
taneously. The way in which the climaxes of the two plots 
come together is flawless. That Shakspere intended it as such 
the very next lines'* (undisputed part) make certain: 


At last, though long, our jarring notes agree; 
And time it is, when raging war is done, 
To smile at scapes and perils overblown. 


The two threads are now inextricably interwoven, and remain 
so even to the final line of the play. 

The last eight lines of TS afford such a marvellous example 
of combining distinct parts that except for their “dancing 
meter” they probably would never have been suspected. If we 
concede for the moment that they were composed by a co- 
laborer, what would be the circumstances under which they 
were written? Shakspere would not only have penned Kate’s 
last speech, but some of the following lines. Now these speeches 
were taken over pretty literally from AS. This means that our 
dramatist, all but done, actually handed his pen together with 
the old play to his colleague. Might one not as well imagine a 
shift of riders as the horse crosses the wire? Rollicking fun is 
demanded in this capsheaf, and the author meets the situation 
with infinite zest. Is creative writing so mechanical that speeches 
of such gusto are examples of botchwork and collaboration? 
Where else in his comedies is there a better conclusion, with 
the same ecstatic delight in composition? But granting that 
the play does end poorly, are we therefore justified in rejecting 
these few lines? As has been stated, poor endings may be found 
in Shakspere’s known works—even in his mature period. 

But it may be argued that in the construction of the Bianca 
story Shakspere furnished the plot, leaving the remainder to his 
partner. Here again we are thrown back on the technique, for 
one of the great merits of the subplot—if indeed not its greatest 
virtue—is its compactness.“ There is scarcely a line that does 


18 Opening of last scene. 

“ The presence of descriptive touches in the under portion has been used, 
for what reason is not clear, as argument against authenticity. But the opening 
act (suspected) must of necessity contain description and exposition. However, 
assume that the play contains verbiage. Fecundity and inexhaustible energy 
are the very stamp of Shakspere, as noted by a long line of critics from Dr. 
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not advance the action. This condensation is appreciated after 
reading contemporary dramas, including AS." Since the em- 
phasis is largely on the story, the question arises: What could a 
co-worker contribute? Aside from the persons in the main part 
(Petruchio, Katherine, and Grumio), who also appear in the 
minor plot, there is little characterization. Of description, also, 
there is not much, consequently the Bianca part is made up 
almost entirely of the remarkable handling of the intrigue. 
This meagerness of delineation and description is what we should 
expect from Shakspere, and it is precisely what he does else- 
where.’® Quiller-Couch rightly observes: ‘‘Every artist knows, 
and every critic from Aristotle down, that the more you com- 
plicate your plot—the more threads you tie together in your 
nexus—the less room you leave yourself for invention and play 
of character.”!” 

Furthermore, the characters of the taming scenes appearing 
in the underplot are distinctly unified. On the theory of joint 
authorship this would imply an ability on the part of the co- 
adjutor commensurate with that of the master himself.'* 

Critics have at times spoken as though the labors of the 
authors were definitely divided. Even though we assume 
double workmanship, nothing could be farther from the truth. 
No water-tight compartments exist. There is constant over- 
lapping, but withal a surprising unification in character por- 
trayal. That an intricate plot could have been the product of 





Johnson to Professor Manly (for the remarks of the latter see A Memorial 
Volume to S. and Harvey, Austin, Texas, 1916, 2ff). Why not suspect the 
contemporary play of MND, not only a youthful performance compared with 
TS but a play full of verbiage? TS is amazingly free of irrelevant matter, 
compared even with Hamlet. What, too, is one to make of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s disquisition on bees in the mature play of HV? 

% Though AS is much the shorter, yet instances are not wanting of remark- 
able condensation; e.g., the closing of act III, sc. ii, of TS (cf. the Bankside 
edition of AS, N. Y., 1888, 174-7). 

6 A supreme instance is the third act of Othello. 

17 A notable example of condensation is the treatment of Lodge in AYL. 
Q.-Couch cites A YL as an admirable instance of poetry at the expense of plot. 
Conversely, one may mention M Ado with its excellent plot but comparatively 
little poetry (cf. Masefield, S. in Home University Library, 137). 

18 The converse, inconsistencies of character,does not prove joint construc- 
tion. See, e.g., various discussions on the authorship of Macbeth. 
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two minds is perhaps conceivable; but that several characters’® 
appearing in both parts should be not only clearly and definitely 
but also consistently portrayed must give us pause.” 

Petruchio is of one piece throughout. He has an abounding 
effervescence, amounting at times to ebullition. In fact, in his 
elemental energy, fearlessness, and undaunted spirit he is 
slightly akin to Tamburlaine.*! His entrance is in the so-called 
un-Shaksperian part (I, ii, 1ff.). Since he is always considered 
Shakspere’s creation, this is noteworthy. After a petty quarrel 
he is welcomed to Padua by Hortensio. The latter, after some 
words of welcome, inquires: 


And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here from old Verona? 


Whereupon the hero reveals his insatiable zest for adventure: 


Such wind as scatters young men through the world 
To seek their fortunes farther than at home 

Where small experience grows.” But in a few, 
Signior Hortensio, thus it stands with me: 

Antonio, my father, is deceas’d; 

And I have thrust myself into this maze, 

Haply to wive and thrive as best I may. 

Crowns in my purse I have and goods at home, 

And so am come abroad to see the world (I, ii, 50ff). 


This is the hero’s first self-revelatory speech. We see that the 
germ of the main plot is already there,—in a scene denied 
Shakspere by all who argue collaboration. 

When Hortensio suggests that he knows a woman of wealth, 


19 Schomburg (101) notes that there are but two individuals in the play, 
—the hero and heroine. Wendell (160) adds Sly. The others are considered 
merely stage figures with a few Shaksperian touches—statements only partly 
true, as we shall see in the case of Gremio and Grumio. 

20 For delineation of minor personages see infra. 

%1 Though not Machiavelian. In the barest outline only was Shakspere 
indebted to AS for the tamer. In AS Ferando is crude, unsympathetic, and 
false, and unlike Petruchio he forfeits our respect. Marriage to him is merely 
a commercial exchange. He is distinctly a bully, an unpleasant character 
(See Schomburg (35f) for excellent remarks.) Malone was the first (apparently) 
to note that “h” was inserted (in 7S) in Petruchio’s name as a guide to pro- 
nunciation (cf. Bond, 35 note). 

# On the desire to see the world, as reflected in Shakspere’s other plays, 
cf. TGV, I, i, 14; I iii, 8; King John I, i, 189ff; AsYL, IV, i, 15-25. 
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though “shrewd” and “‘ill-favoured,” Petruchio with buoyancy 
replies: 


if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio’s wife, 
As wealth is burden of my wooing dance, 
Be she as foul as was Florentius’ love, 
As old as Sibyl, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xanthippe, or a worse, 
She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 
Affection’s edge in me, were she as rough 
As are the swelling Adriatic seas. 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua (I, ii, 66ff). 


For its ebullient qualities of the renaissance, as well as for the 
suppression of the Marlowesque temper of the old play, this 
speech is noteworthy.” His tingling effervescence, further re- 
vealing an insatiable desire for matrimonial adventure, bursts 
forth again when Hortensio arouses the tamer’s interest in 
the shrew: 


Tell me her father’s name and ’t is enough; 
For I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack (I, ii, 94ff). 


Another speech of the same tenor, giving a glimpse of his 
past life and consequently enabling us to account for his char- 
acter, is: 


Think you a little din can daunt mine ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 


% Herford (op. cit., 7), omitting illustrations however, refers to the Mar- 
lowesque touches in 7S. Asa matter of fact the play is singularly free of them; 
AS, on the other hand, contains many. The author of this old play has out- 
Marlowed Marlowe. The amazing thing is that Shakspere has so completely 
blotted out these patches (see infra). We, of course, should not confuse Petru- 
chio’s character with Marlovian features. It was necessary to have an elemental 
hero; and as for lines of bombast, even in Othello (opening of II) the author, 
then at his meridian, introduced an elevated speech with artistic results. 
Lear’s speeches during the storm (to mention but one other case) may also be 
noted. 
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Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire? 

Tush! tush! fear boys with bugs (I, ii, 200ff)** 


This unconquerable elemental strength shows itself even more 
to the shrew’s father: 


I am as peremptory as she proud minded; 

And where two raging fires meet together 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 

Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all; 

So I to her, and so she yields to me; 

For I am rough and woo not like a babe (II, i, 132ff).* 


The tamer’s method of wooing, it should be observed, is already 
outlined: he knows, and the audience knows, who the victor 
will be.% But this passage occurs in a suspected scene. It is 
in Petruchio’s next speech to Katherine’s father, however, that 
the magnificent touch appears,—giving the hero an imperial 
majesty: 
Baptista. Well mayst thou woo, and happy be thy speed! 
But be thou arm’d for some unhappy words. 


Pet. Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for winds, 
That shake not, though they blow perpetually (II, i, 139ff).?” 


Finally, when Hortensio returns with a broken head (as com- 
pensation for the music lesson), Petruchio in ecstacy swears 
“by the world” (II, i, 161).28 This, then, is that imaginative 
character, dauntless in his complete presence of mind and self- 
confidence, as revealed in the suspected portion of 7S. 


% This speech, like some others of the tamer’s,might be taken as description, 
hence not Shakspere’s. It is, however, a necessary background. The intensest 
of tragedies, Othello, contains similar echoes of forest and battlefield, and the 
heroes of the two plays have something in common in their poetic qualities. 

% The imaginative and poetic character of thisspeech again suggests 
Othello. 

% Both Grumio and Gremio repeatedly impress this fact upon the audience. 

37 A similar line occurs in WT (III, ii, 214). 

28 As Bond observes (p. 64), this is a common Elizabethan asseveration. 
However, since it appears only in Petruchio’s speeches, and there frequently, 
the fact is important. It does not occur in Ferando’s speeches (but cf. II, i, 137). 
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What sort of hero is in the unrejected passages? He who 
thinks in terms of the universe in the disputed speeches, says 
to Kate shortly after meeting her: 


Why does the world report that Kate doth limp? 
O slanderous world! (II, i, 254f) 


At once she becomes the “prettiest Kate in Christendom” 
(II, i, 188). “By this light,” he swears when he tells her she 
must marry him \ibid., 275). To Baptista this world-swearing 
person says: 


yourself and all the world, 
That talk’d of her, have talk’d amiss of her (zbid., 292f). 


He tells his fellows that 


’T is a world to see, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, etc. (ibid., 313f). 


That this phase of his character is not the result of chance 
is seen in Kate’s calling him a “‘swearing Jack”’ (ibid., 290). 
Other speeches reveal this calmly confident and imperturbable 
spirit of the rejected scenes. When he comes for his bride and 
notes the amazement produced by his fantastic garb, he asks: 


And whereiore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they saw some wondrous monument, 
Some comet or unusual prodigy? (III, ii, 96ff). 


Gremio’s account of the wedding is an indirect but no less 
revelatory speech: 


But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine. ‘‘A health!’”’ quoth he, as if 
He had been aboard, carousing to his mates 
After a storm (ibid., 171ff).2° 


Particularly revealing is “quaff’d off the muscadel,” in that 
“quaff’d” brings out his impatience and astounding energy.*° 
Finally, it is striking that the two (forceful) nautical figures 
in the play concern Petruchio: one has just been given, and the 
other is, 


2° Though Tolman (225-6) rejects this scene, he has not been generally 
accepted. See Bond, xxxvi. 
3° Cf. also Gremio’s Hercules and “‘Alcides’ twelve” (I, ii, 257f). 
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For I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack (I, ii, 95f). 


But the latter stands in the suspected part. The background 
for each figure is one of storm. That these two passages—dis- 
closing as they do an unconquerable mind—are the product 
of two pens is difficult to believe.** Up to this point, then, the 
hero is unified: an elemental force, consciously conceived as 
such in order that the taming process may seem more plausible. 
As a result, he who is intolerant of opposition is a fit person to 
subdue a shrew. 

Passages illustrating unity are fewer in the unsuspected part. 
It must be remembered, however, that Petruchio here is engaged 
chiefly in wit combat with Katherine. It is necessary for the 
audience to have the tamer’s history, but the only place for 
this essential exposition is early in the play—in the portion 
denied to Shakspere. In other respects his character is one also. 

As corollary to this primitive force we find one who is, as it 
were, a “rough rider”—a fearless warrior, hunter, and tamer 
in one. His speeches everywhere reflect this quality: allusions 
to the battlefield or forest, high seas or “‘heaven’s artillery.” 
He says (suspected speeches) that he has heard lions roar, and 
steeds neigh in battle, and has seen the “angry boar chafed 
with sweat” (I. ii. 203). On Grumio’s authority we learn that 
if she (the shrew) withstand “‘him but a little, he will throw a 
figure in her face and so disfigure her with it that she shall have 
no more eyes to see withal than a cat”’ (ibid., 112ff.).* Exultant, 
the tamer tells Lucentio 


’T was I won the wager, though you hit the white (target) (V, ii, 186). 


He cares not if the shrew be as rough as “the swelling Adriatic 
seas” (I, ii, 74); ‘‘as mountains are for winds,’’ so will he be for 
her (II, i, 141f.). Board her he will, though she chide as loud 
as thunder (I, ii, 95f.). To him a woman’s tongue will not give 


half so great a blow to hear 
As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire (I, ii, 208f.); 


31 The Supposes (ed., Bond, 64) gives merely the colorless “boarded vessel.” 

Cf. AC (Var. edition, 593): the “prompt energy which belongs to the 
nature of the Shakespearian conqueror.” 

33 On Grumio’s “rope-tricks” etc., see infra. 
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he concludes, as well, “fear boys with bugs.” Soliloquizing, while 
waiting for his first encounter,“ he says that if the shrew rails, 
he’ll tell her 


She sings as sweetly as a nightingale (II, i, 171). 


If, on the other hand, she frowns, he’ll say— 


she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew (ibid., 173f).™ 


This phase of his character comes out in the accepted part 
also. Immediately upon Kate’s first interview with him the 
skirmish of wit begins. Jest is huddled upon jest in their fencing; 
but the missiles are jades, buzzards, turtles, wasps, crabs, and 
cats (pun on “Kate’’). The shrew to him is as “‘sweet as spring- 
time flowers”; as “‘straight and slender’’ as a hazel twig, ‘‘and 
as brown in hue As hazel nuts and sweeter than the kernels” 
(II, i, 248ff.). Baptista is informed that she is as “‘modest as a 
dove,” and as “‘temperate as the morn’’ (ibid., 295f.). Her cap 
is merely a ‘“‘walnut-shell’’ (IV, iii, 66). As they leave for the 
home of the bride’s father, the groom says: 


What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more bez.utiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? (IV, iii, !77ff).™ 


To Hortensio, who replies that the field is won, he answers: 


thus the bowl should run, 
And not unluckily against the bias (IV, v, 24f);57 


and again: 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks (ibid., 30). 


 Shakspere’s, according to some critics (cf. Bond, xxxvi). 

% Not in AS. 

% This speech, original with Shakspere, offers an interesting comparison 
with Ferando’s (Bankside, 218f). 

7 For the figure see Bond’s note. Cf. also chapter on “Games” in S’s 
England (op. cit.). 

38 Though this is a literary conceit, borrowed from the ancients (cf. Ogle, 
Amer. Jour. Phil., xxxiv, 147ff; Curry, The Middle English Ideal of Personal 
Beauty, 1916, particularly 93), the argument is not invalidated. 
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The wager is proposed by him,** and a swift figure of quick 
wit is “currish” (V, ii, 54). Grumio is a “malt-horse drudge” 
(IV, i, 132), a “beetle-headed, flap-ear’d knave”’ (ibid., 160). 
Abusively he terms the tailor a flea, a nit, and a winter-cricket 
(IV, iii, 110). Finally, his remarkable soliloquy contains no 
less than ten technical terms of hawking (IV, i, 191ff.).*° 

In another way Petruchio is symmetrical: the irony in his 
speeches to and about the shrew. Though Hortensio has told 
him of Kate, nevertheless when the tamer offers himself to her 
father as a suitor he says: 


I am a gentleman of Verona, sir, 

That, hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability and bashful modesty, 

Her wondrous qualities and mild behavior, 
Have come to see her for myself (II, i 47ff.). 


And this immediately after Baptista has hinted that his 
daughter is not all that she might be. While waiting for 
Katherine to appear, coolly he reflects:*! 


Say that she rail, why then I'll tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale. 
Say that she frown, I’ll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew. 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word, 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence. 

If she de bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 
As though she bid me stay by her a week. 
If she deny to wed, I’ll crave the day 
When I shall ask the banns and when be married (II, i, 171ff). 


This inverted gallantry appears in the genuine part also. He 
has heard her mildness “praised in every town” (ibid., 192),@ 
and 


3° The hero of AS does not propose the wager. 

49 On the accurate and skilful use of terms cf. Madden, The Diary of Master 
William Silence, new ed., 1907, 149 and note, 325; S’s England, op. cit., I1, 357. 
In AS there is an occasional conventional figure of speech,seldom one of hawk- 
ing or hunting; indeed, Madden notes (324f) that the author here reveals his 
ignorance. For further discussion see infra. 

“ Not by Shakspere (Tolman). 

® Cf. “mild behavior” above. 
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Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded (ibid., 193).* 


Indeed, this mock praise is one of his most successful weapons. 
During this first tilt, in which he has been temporarily routed,“ 
he utters a sustained speech: 


I find you passing gentle. 
’T was told me you were rough and coy and sullen, 
And now I find report a very liar; 
For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers. 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will, 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk, 
But thou with mildness entertain’st thy wooers, 
With gentle conference, soft and affable (II, i, 244ff). 


It is significant that she, who ordinarily speaks poniards, now 
resorts to the calling of names. He again commends her beauty 
(ibid., 275f.), her modesty, and her patience (ibid., 295 ff.). 
He tells his friends that “’t is incredible” how much she loves 
him: 

She hung about my neck; and kiss on kiss 


She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 
That in a twink she won me to her love (ibid., 308ff). 


He thanks them for having seen him give himself 


To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wsfe (III, ii, 197). 


But his whole course of wooing is consistent. Since his method 
is suggested in a suspected part, and since the final test also 
occurs in a so-called un-Shaksperian scene, this fact should 
carry weight. Let us first look at the rejected passages. That he 
will be dictatorial, one line (to Baptista) gives hint: 


For I am rough and woo not like a babe (II, i, 138). 


He intends to “‘woo her with some spirit’’ (ibid., 170). Valuable 
testimony is given by Grumio. He has not only seen and heard, 


#3 She was beautiful (I, ii, 86). 

“ Cf. Bond (58). ; 

TI, i, 259. Yet to her father she accuses P. of being a “‘swearing Jack.” 
Again, cf. Othello. 
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but has been a victim of blows:”? “O’ my word, an she knew 
him as well as I do, she would think scolding would do little 
good upon him. She may perhaps call him half a score knaves or 
so,** why, that’s nothing. An he begin once, he’ll rail in his rope- 
tricks. I’ll tell you what, sir, and she stand (withstand) him 
but a little, he will throw a figure in her face and so disfigure her 
with it that she shall have no more eyes to see withal than a cat”’ 
(I. ii. 108ff.). Will Petruchio woo her (the “wildcat’”’)? echoes 
the confident Grumio to Gremio’s query; “Ay,” he says, “or 
I'll hang her’”’ (I. ii. 198). He knows that his master is resolute 
and fearless (idid., 211). He wishes he were as “‘sure of a good 
dinner” as he is of Petruchio’s success (ibid., 218). Finally, 
in the honeymoon scene, the hero again for the last time 
wields the conqueror’s whip; but only for an instant, for a mere 
crack of the lash is all that is needed. The once fearless scold 
is now completely subdued. 

The genuine part likewise supplies data. At their first meeting 
the hero tells Kate how fate has decreed that he must be her 
tamer, so that she may become compliant as a household cat: 


For I am he am born to tame you Kate, 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable as other |*ousehold Kates (II, i, 278ff). 


The descr’ption of himself and horse, as well as the nuptials 
(rejected by some,*' by others thought unworthy of Shakspere)* 
brings out admirably the consistent tamer. 


‘7 Cf. the “knocking” scene (I, ii). 

48 Cf. II, i, 2008. 

* An artistic touch in another way: to Grumio Hortensio’s hospitality is 
still a matter of conjecture. Clowns were supposed to refer to their stomachs; 
cf. Haughton, Englishmen for my Money, ll. 885, 1045; Lyly, ed. Fairholt, I, 
117, 163, 275; II, 75. Cf. also Fliigel (Gayley’s Representative English Comedies, 
101). 

5° Supra for fuller discussion. 

5! Cf., for example, Tolman (225). Furnivail, in deference to Tennyson’s 
judgment, accepts the nuptials. 

52 Schomburg, 60. Shakspere may have overreached himself here, but one 
should remember that the Elizabethans had a sturdy digestion; moreover, the 
scene is merely reported. As a matter of fact, since the play is a farce does not 
the dramatist disarm criticism? One could also defend it on what Chesterton 
calls Shakspere’s love of the picturesque (see Chesterton’s Dickens: Barnaby 
Rudge). 
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Grumio testifies in the accepted passages also. That he has 
been a witness and a victim of Petruchio’s acts is again seen 
(IV. i. 3ff.). It is he who describes the bridal party’s trip to the 
country house: “‘how her horse fell and she under her horse... . ; 
in how miry a place, how she was bemoil’d, how he left her with 
the horse upon her, how he beat me because her horse stumbled, 
how she waded through the dirt to pluck him off me, how he 
swore, and how she pray’d that never pray’d before’’ (ibid., 
74ff). Indeed, the farce reaches its acme in this scene, namely, 
when the wedding feast serves merely as projectiles. 

Curtis, another servant, also gives evidence of rough taming: 

Grumio. Where is he? 

Curtis. In her chamber, making a sermon of continency to her; 

And rails, and swears, and rates, that she, poor soul, 


Knows not which way to stand, to look, to speak, 
And sits as one new-risen from a dream (ibid., 185ff). 


Though the hero experiences a victor’s ecstacy, he knows 
that more must be done before complete submission follows. 
This is evident in his remarkable soliloquy, in which his con- 
sistency is brought out. The passage, though long, deserves 
quotation: 

Thus have I politicly begun my reign, 

And ’t is my hope to end successfully. 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty; 

And till she stoop she must not be full-gorg’d, 

For then she never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come and know her keeper’s call, 
That is, to watch her, as we watch these kites 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient. 

She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat; 

Last night she slept not, nor to-night she shall not; 
As with the meat, some undeserved fault 

I'll find about the making of the bed; 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coverlet, another way the sheets. 

Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 

That all is done in reverend care of her; 

And in conclusion she shall watch all night; 

And if she chance to nod I’ll rail and brawl 

And with the clamour keep her still awake. 

This a way to kill a wife with kindness, 

And thus Ill curb her mad and headstrong humour. 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 

Now let him speak; ’t is charity to show (IV, i, 191ff). 
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Finally, in another way is he unified: he never for an instant 
loses our sympathy. Though we expect in Shakspere’s plays 
to find catholicity of feeling, our admiration for the tamer 
excites surprise. Here is a rough wooer, yet he holds our respect 
as he sweeps aside all obstacles to gain his ends,—the conquering 
of a termagant. Possibly an Elizabethan audience would be 
less sensitive in these matters, since the more liberal views on 
the relations between sexes were still unknown. Certainly to 
Shakspere’s audience the play was downright fun. But so it is 
to-day. To the older conception of the former relation between 
man and woman, Shakspere has applied, as it were, a magnifying 
glass.** Preposterous we may call it, but not offensive. After a 
lapse of three centuries we do not call Petruchio a brute, or a 
“‘mad-cap ruffian.”** That this is due to Shakspere’s skilful 
avoidance of the difficulties presented by this character we 
readily appreciate when we turn to the old play, in which one 
feels little sympathy with hero or heroine.** How did Shakspere 
accomplish this transformation? 

Though Petruchio is “rough,” he is a suitor,—one not wholly 
lacking in dignity. He is a gentleman of good family: the sole 
heir who has always made good investments (II, i, 118f).5” 
His father’s fame extended throughout Italy, and the mere 
mention of him is sufficient passport for the hero to Baptista’s 

53 Quiller-Couch (of. cit., 95) was agreeably surprised to find it “noisier 
in the study than on the stage.” Lord Morley read and saw it in Paris (Recollec- 
tions, 1917, I, 299), where admirable performances, it is reported, were given 
in the summer of 1924. Critics generally speak well of it: e.g., Furnivall (Leo- 
pold ed.). Herford (op. cit., 7), on the contrary, believes Shakspere was not 
fond of it. Frederick Harrison (De Senectute, 1923, 96) speaks of its “farcical 
andinhuman plot . . . . Shakespeare’s own estimate of women”! Pepys thought 
it (a Restoration version) “‘silly’’ (Nov. 1, 1667). 

The wooer—Schomburg (44) to the contrary—will prove a good husband. 
Hypocrisy and falsehood were alien to Kate’s nature; selfishness, cowardice, 
and insincerity to Petruchio’s. His sanguine spirit and exuberant humor will 
be his support. Chesterton’s illuminating comments on Dickens may be read 
with profit on this point, and Miss Rehan’s (op. cit.). 

5 A popular theme then (cf. Bond, liif), as it had been in fairy tales (cf. 
“King Grisly-beard” in Grimm, Oxford, 1905, 91, 385). 

5 Kate’s epithet (II, 290). 

56 For sympathetic treatment of characters elsewhere in S. see Lawrence, 
PMLA, XXXV, 391ff. 

57 Mrs. C. C. Stopes (Shakespeare's Industry, 1916, 149), in discussing 
Petruchio as a breadwinner, failed to take the hero’s wealth into consideration. 
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home: “I know him well; you are welcome for his sake’’ (ibid., 70). 
When Kate strikes him he does not return the blow. He has a 
tingling buoyancy. He is also serious-minded; winning a woman 
is not a life’s task; his suit is pressing, for “every day I cannot 
come to woo”’ (ibid., 116). Though out to see the world he is 
ready “to wive.”” “And I do hope good days and long to see”’ 
(I, ii, 193). 

Though wealth is the “burden of his wooing dance,’’ he has 
a lover’s ideals. Katherine’s beauty and good breeding, praised 
by Hortensio, are not forgotten (I, ii). Repeatedly he says that 
he will woo her. Though he has not yet seen Kate, he intends 
to love her (II, i, 120, 162). His addresses to her are not those 
of a tamer, but of a lover: “my lovely bride’ (III, ii, 94). He 
has the lover’s desire to see her (ibid., 112). He wishes to “‘seal 
the title (husband) with a lovely kiss’’ (ibid., 124f). She is his 
“patient, sweet, and virtuous wife” (ibid., 197).8 A superb 
stroke is the spirited scene in which the hero bids the wedding 
guests to dinner. With assumed gallantry he insists she must 
away with him. Challenging the guests to deter him, he turns 
to Grumio and says, 


we are beset with thieves; 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. 


Then, with an air of unsurpassed mock bravery, to his bride: 


Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, Kate; 
I'll buckler thee against a million (III, ii, 192-241). 


This topsy-turvy scene increases immeasurably our sympathy 
and respect for the hero. 

Everything is done by him in the name of perfect love. 
Repeatedly he employs terms of endearment:® “love” (IV, 
iii, 39); “honey love” (ibid., 52); “‘sweeting” (ibid., 36). As the 
play progresses, “Kate” and “sweet Kate” acquire an affec- 
tionate warmth. On the road to Baptista’s house he says 
tenderly: 


We will hence forthwith, 
To feast and sport us at thy father’s house (IV, iii, 184f). 


58 Though some lines are ironic, my point is not weakened. 
59 Both parts are here represented. 
60 E.g., IV, iii, 171, 181; V, i, 148, 154. 
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Upon meeting Vicentio he explains entanglements satisfactorily, 
and sets the mind of the old man at ease (IV, v,42ff). In fact, 
he here deports himself a gentleman, showing as he does a 
winning tenderness. He calls the old man “father,” and is 
proud of having won the daughter of a nobleman (ibid., 60ff). 
The honeymoon scene (V, i), not only shows him the victor, 
but a tender lover. Finally, when Hortensio in astonishment 
asks what it “bodes” that the shrew obeys her husband, 
Petruchio says: 

Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet life, 

And awful rule, and right supremacy;* 

And, to be short, what not, that’s sweet and happy (V, ii, 108ff). 


It is significant that Baptista never complains of Petruchio’s 
treatment of Kate. Once he comes near it, when he fears that 
the tamer will not arrive for the wedding (III, ii, 1ff), and 
(same scene) when he pities Kate because she weeps. Otherwise 
he is silent. That Shakspere worked with a purpose here is 
further evident in the father’s attitude toward his daughters. 
In spite of the fact that Baptista is eager to have Kate off his 
hands, he is yet eager that Petruchio win her love (II, i, 129f). 
But he shows no such concern for Bianca. Love here never 
enters his mind; indeed he offers her to the highest bidder. 
This difference served the author’s purpose as a means of con- 
centrating sympathy on the characters of the main plot. 

Finally, a remarkable instance of tenderness is Petruchio’s 
soliloquy at the country house. After summarizing his triumphs 
and enumerating deeds yet unperformed, he closes with— 


He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 
Now let him speak; ’t is charity to show (IV, i, 213f). 


In these lines the world is challenged to criticize his methods. 
Yet his remarks are not imperious or scornful; on the contrary, 
the word “charity”—one of the many hints that help redeem 
the play from utter severity*—is fraught with tenderness and 


*! This line need rouse no unpleasant feelings; it certainly did not offend 
Elizabethans. 

*? Given in full above. 

* Cf. also “all is done in reverent care of her’’ (ibid., 207). An illuminating 
sidelight is thrown on “gentle’’ Shakspere when one considers that wife beating 
was practiced under sanction of law (cf. C. L. Powell, English Domestic Rela- 
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humility. In spite of his peremptory “shall’’ the subduer has 
pursued the only satisfactory method. His speech clearly 
indicates that charity, not harshness nor ill-humor, has been 
his guiding principle. This note of sympathy for the hero— 
a true Shaksperian feature*—is wanting in AS, but is met with 
in both parts of 7S. 


III 


The fact that the shrew is consistently created may seem of 
less importance, for it may be argued that a character bordering 
on the farcical demands little skill in portrayal. Here again, 
however, comparison with the old drama reveals fundamental 
differences—specially important for our purposes since Kate 
appears in both parts. In AS the heroine is not a flesh-and-blood 
person, nor even a type; she is indeed a “‘psychological im- 
possibility.”! In 7S, on the other hand, Kate is a real woman. 
Moreover, in AS she addresses coarse remarks to her tamer.” 
What is worse—as unpardonable in art as in real life—the hero 
actually gossips with his servant about her.’ But in 7S, in both 
suspected and unsuspected scenes, such passages have been 
omitted. It is true that at their first meeting the tamer and 
heroine become somewhat rough in speech‘; yet this is between 
equals,—a vast difference. Indeed, the small number of in- 
decorous jests in both portions of TS suggesis that the author 





tions, 1917, 171). Perhaps even 7S has more autobiography than we dream of! 
Cf. Furness (Letters, I, 1922, 244): Petruchio subdues Kate “‘by being rough to 
everybody but her.” 

 Forsome admirable examples of feeling for his characters note, for example, 
Othello’s “‘This sorrow’s heavenly; It strike where it doth love” (V, ii, 21f); and 
“thou dost stone my heart, And makes me call what I intend to do A murder. 
which I thought a sacrifice” (ibid., 63ff). Consummate are Cleopatra’s ‘‘No 
more but e’en a woman, and commanded By such poor passion as the maid that 
milks And does the meanest chares” (IV, xv, 73ff); and when she seals her title 
in “Husband, I come!” (V, ii, 290). Finally, to mention but one other instance, 
it is none other than Malvolio, whose like in real life Shakspere must have 
hated, who utters the famous “I think nobly of the soul,”’ etc. (IV, ii, 60). 

1 Schomburg, p. 34; cf. pp. 33-5 for excellent discussion of the heroine of AS. 

* E.g. “Filthy,” never occurring in the speeches of the later Katherine, is a 
stock word (cf. Boas, p. 14). 

3 Ibid., p. 15. 

‘ Kate, in AS, also lacks (as said) refinement in her remarks to the tamer. 
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consciously suppressed such speeches in order that no mis- 
understanding should arise. 

No less remarkable is the difference in the development of 
the taming process. In AS Kate early makes the astonishing 
confession that she will marry the tamer;* this, too, immediately 
after she heaps abuse upon her father. 


Why, father, what do you mean to do with me, 
To give me thus unto this brain-sick man, 
That in his mood cares not to murder me? 
[She turns aside and speaks 
But yet I will consent and marry him, 
For I methinks have lived too long a maid, 
And match him too, or else his manhood’s good (I, i, 166ff). 


Thus in its technique the structure of the play crumbles before 
the action is well under way. Kate’s closing speech is also 
inartistic and improbable. In general, the play is without design 
and motivation.” In 7S, on the contrary, the gradual over- 
powering and crushing of the heroine’s spirit is masterly.* 
From the first the fearless youth moves imperturbably in his 
subjection of the “irksome brawling scold.” But this controlling 
principle is met with in rejected and unrejected passages alike. 

An impressive illustration of unity is the sympathy which 
she inspires. In AS Kate has no positive qualities. She is 
merely obstinate, unruly, and coarse,’ whereas in the later 
drama the author makes it clear early in the play (rejected) 
that her only fault is, her shrewishness.'? Not only that, but 
she possesses virtues: beauty, wealth, and birth (I, ii, 86). 
She has enough of femininity to shed tears when the wedding 
day without the wooer arrives (III, ii, 26). Moreover, hints of 
affectionate tenderness occur in her speeches: “if you love me, 
stay,’’ she pleads after the wedding (III, ii, 206). At the country 
house, when Petruchio is perverting the uses of food, she says 


5 Bianca, on the other hand, Shakspere does not spare (cf. V, ii). On the 
author’s treatment of his sources of RJ and CE see infra. 

* Contrast the fine touch (in a speech denied Shakspere) in Kate’s remark to 
her father (7S, II, i, 32ff). 

7 See Schomburg, 89f for discussion. 

§ Ibid., 61. 

® In Schomburg’s opinion (35) AS fails in that the author does not tell us 
Kate is shrewish, but is compelled to demonstrate it on the stage. 

10 J, ii, 85-100. 
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with a gentleness that would have won the praise of Lear: 
“T pray you, husband, be not so disquiet” (IV, i, 171). It 
mortifies her that he should mask his vigorous course with the 
name of “perfect love’ (IV, iii, 12). Her repeated entreaties 
to Grumio win our pity (ibid., 1ff). The brief glimpse of her 
after her husband has triumphed (V, i, 147ff) enlists our full 
sympathy." 

Her closing speech—whatever may be said for it to-day, 
it was thoroughly in keeping with views then held'’—reveals 
a sturdy common sense. Now that she has been conquered, 
her former vehemence finds new channels: her trenchant exorta- 
tions to Bianca and the widow disclose the same Katherine. 
But they are the words of a convert; of one who has found 
happiness in marital supremacy. As a result her new seriousness 
(touched with a mature and wholesome humor) makes her 
wholesome. Thus in the end she wins the audience by setting 
forth the Elizabethan ideals of a perfect wife. 

There is likewise unity in the character of Grumio, the great- 
ness of which has been recognized.” Grumio’s first appearance 
(I, ii, 1ff) is in a scene which has been suspected, in spite of the 
fact that he as well as Petruchio has been given to Shakspere." 
The first dialogue between master and servant reveals a char- 
acteristic which is again found in the accepted part: the beating 
of Grumio by the tamer, and the accompanying quibble on 
“knocks.” In the one other scene where both appear at length— 


at the country house (IV, i)—the first words to fall from . 


Grumio’s mouth refer to a recent beating. Twice in this scene 


11 We should not misjudge Katherine when she uses her fists on Bianca. 
Queen Elizabeth on the same score stands condemned. 

2 Did Hazlitt have in mind his own domestic difficulties when he referred 
to TS as “‘alme:. the only one of Shakespeare’s comedies that has a... 
downright moral”? Of course T'S offers no moral. As Boas observes (S. and his 
Predecessors, 1896, 181) Kate’s closing speech contains phrases ‘“‘almost identcal 
with those found in the marriage service.” Asa matter of fact, many instances of 
this wifely obedience occur in Shakspere: a supreme example is Emilia, Iago’s 
wife, who feels compelled to apologize and give reasons for disobeying her 
husband (cf. Othello, V, ii, 194ff, 219ff); and this too in situations among the 
most heart-rending imaginable. The early practice of buying and selling 
marriages (as frankly revealed, e.g., in the Paston Letters) may be recalled. 

18 Tolman, The Views, 221; Knight, Studies of S., 1851, 146. 

4 Tolman, 224. Wendell (160), on the other hand, lists him with the con- 
ventional stage figures. 
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Petruchio strikes him (151, 158). The servant’s first words to 
Katherine are significant: “No, no, forsooth; I dare not for my 
life’”’ (1V, iii, 1). 

It may be objected that the beating of a servant supplies no 
proof of single authorship, especially since AS also exhibits 
these acts of violence, though here they are applied indis- 
criminately to all subordinates. We should observe, however, 
that though Grumio and Sanders (servant in AS) are both 
beaten, the similarity between them stops here. Sanders is 
unlikeable, not to say stupid. He is prying, inquisitive, meddle- 
some,'® whereas Grumio from the first has our good will. The 
latter never repels us; seldom, if ever, does he give offense." 
From the outset we feel that he is being mistreated, and at no 
subsequent time does he forfeit our kindly feeling. Therefore 
the unity of his character not only reveals a fundamental 
difference between the two plays, but supports single author- 
ship. 

Still another evidence of unity appears in the language of 
Grumio, which throughout smacks of the stable. In suspected 
passages occurs his well-known “as many diseases as two and 
fifty horses’’ (I, ii, 80f). If Petruchio once begins, ‘‘he’ll rail in 
his rope-tricks” (ibid., 111).48 If the heroine withstand the 
tamer, “‘he will throw a figure in her face’’ (ibid., 113ff). When 
Grumio asks Petruchio if he’ll “woo this wild-cat,”’ Grumio 
says: “Ay, or I’ll hang her” (ibid., 198).1° In the scene (ac- 
cepted) at the country house his first words, as he stumbles 
upon the stage, are: ‘Fie, fie on all tired jades’’ (IV, i, 1). 
To Curtis he remarks: “thou mayst slide from my shoulder to 
my heel with no greater a run but my head and my neck” 
(ibid., 14f).2° ‘‘Winter,”’ he says, “tames man, woman, and 
beast”’ (ibid., 23f).24 The heads of the servants he orders to be 


% Whipping, of course, was the common form of punishment for fools. 

6 Schomburg, 105. Swinburne’s enthusiasm for AS and Sanders (A Study of 
S., 124)—Shakspere “has added nothing’’—has at least the merit of sincerity. 

17 Wurth (“Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere,’’ Wiener Beitrage, I, 219) finds his 
puns wearisome. 

18 Tricks deserving the halter (Schmidt). Cf. Madden, 323. 

19 Common expression in rural communities in this country. 

20 This appears to refer to the running of a race. Cf. Hermione’s “heat an 
acre” (WT I, ii, 96). 

21 Cf. Bond 94 note. 
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“slickly comb’d” (ibid., 92).% The servants are commanded 
not to touch “a hair of my master’s horse-tail till they kiss 
their hands’ (ibid., 95f).23 No hint of this characteristic is 
discoverable in his prototype, Sanders.” 

In his passion for the unusual word he likewise discloses a 
oneness. These terms are often far-fetched and strange, or 
awkward and malapropos.* Not a few of the nonce words come 
from Grumio’s lips,?” and several of the obscure passages in the 
play are found in his speeches.** Since the occurrence of nonce 
words has been used as an argument for double authorship, 
the evidence must be examined. In suspected speeches are 
“rebused,” “rope-tricks,” ‘‘aglet-baby,” ‘’leges’’; in the gen- 
uine: “trot,’’ “bemoil’d,” “slickly,” “cock’s passion,” “miry,” 
“unexperienced,” “rayed”’ (“‘wrayed’’), “sheathing,” “mete- 
yard,” ‘“‘loose-bodied,”’ “unpinked,” “spruce,” “horse-tail,”’ 
“run” (subst.). Several of these, according to the New Eng. 
Dict., appear first in this play.2* Others, on the contrary, are 
scattered in both sources.*° These two facts, then, the occurrence 
of nonce words throughout his speeches and the author’s 
borrowing of diction from both old plays indicate conscious 
creation—and single authorship. 

Though Gremio appears seldom in the rejected part, where 
he does he is consistent. His unconventionality of manner 
and speech is seen from the outset. Katherine is too rough 
for him (I, i, 55). In fact she is a “fiend of hell’’ (ibid., 88). 
After she leaves, he wishes that she ‘may go to the devil’s dam”’ 
(ibid., 106). Not only does he again call her a devil (ibid., 125, 
127), but he looks upon any man who weds her as a fool “‘married 
to hell” (ibid., 129). Though he desires a suitor for her, he has 


2 Cf. N. E. D. for its 17th century use. 

23 Cf. note 13. 

*4 On references to sports in Shakspere see infra. 

% Sanders’ blunders are limited to the dialect use of ‘‘chud”’ (would), and 
one or two others; in Supposes (ed. Bond, 33) Dulippo blurders in his pro- 
nunciation of “commandment.” 

26 Blundering was common on the Elizabethan stage. 

27 If we omit scientific expressions, proper names, and the like. For a list 
of such words, which must be noted in the light of Schmidt, see NSS, 90f. 

°8 Cf., for example, I, 2, 32, 112ff; III, 2, 207. 

29 For example, “run,”’ “slickly,” ‘“‘cock’s passion,” “horse-tail.” 

30 Find “trot,” “‘miry,”’ “loose-bodied.” 
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not the heart to encourage anyone. When he discovers that the 
tamer, even though informed of her faults (I, ii, 187ff), is bent 
on marriage, he replies: 

O sir, such a life with such a wife, were strange! 


But if you have a stomach, to ’t i’ God’s name; 
You shall have me assisting you in all (ibid., 194ff). 


Yet he is fearful of the outcome: abruptly he adds,—“But will 
you woo this wild-cat?”’ (ibid., 197). 

His appearance in the genuine part is confined chiefly to the 
scene describing the church wedding (III, ii, 151ff).** In truth, 
it is he who graphically describes the marriage. Gremio’s 
sympathies are now with the shrew. The tamer has become a 
“grumbling groom, and that the girl shall find” (ibid., 155). 
It is Petruchio who now becomes “‘a devil, a devil, a very fiend”’ 
(ibid., 157). In fact, the shrew is “‘a lamb, a dove, a fool to him”’ 
(ibid., 159). Immediately thereafter follows his amazing account 
of the ceremony: the tamer’s triumphant victory so over- 
whelmed the old man that he 


seeing this, came thence for very shame (Ibid. 182). 


Not only is there a consistent development of the reaction upon 
Gremio—from the beginning when the shrew was only fit for 
the devil and his dam to the climax when she was a lamb, a dove, 
and the tamer the devil—but identical diction. Moreover, he 
too holds our sympathy**—a matter of interest in view of the 
fact that his ancestors, the pantaloons of Italian comedy, were 
repellant. He has a gift for the pithy or telling phrase: indeed, 
his tongue coins proverbs. The familiar saying,* “my (our) 
cake is dough” he speaks twice (I, i, 109; V, i, 144). Tranio, 
when bidding up for the hand of Bianca, is called a ‘‘gamester,” 
and informed that an “old Italian fox is not so kind” (II, 405). 
To Hortensio he remarks: “we may blow our nails together, 
and fast it fairly out” (I, i, 108f). He would as “lief .. . . be 
whipp’d at the high cross every morning”’ as to take the shrew 
with all her wealth (ibid., 135f). When asked if he had come 


51 Accepted as genuine by most critics. Furnivall, indeference to Tennyson’s 
judgment, includes it. 

32 Schomburg (104) thinks otherwise, but cf. 117. 

33 Cf. Bond, 25 note; Porter-Clarke, 153. 
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from church he responds: “‘As willingly as e’er I came from 
school” (III, ii, 152).* This power of picturesque utterance 
reaches its climax in his account of the nuptial ceremony: 


when the priest 
Should ask, if Katherine should be his wife, 
“Ay, by gogs-wouns,” quoth he; and swore so loud, 
That, all-amaz’d, the priest let fall the book; 
And, as he stoop’d again to take it up, 
The mad-brain’d bridegroom took him such a cuff 
That down fell priest and book, and book and priest. 


As for the bride she 


Trembled and shook; for why, he stamp’d and swore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 

But after many ceremonies done, 

He calls for wine. “A health!” quoth he, as if 

He had been aboard, carousing to his mates 

After a storm; quaff’d off the muscadel, 

And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face, 

Having no other reason 

But that his beard grew thin and hungerly, 

And seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking. 

This done, he took the bride about the neck 

And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack 
That at the parting all the church did echo (III, ii, 160ff). 


Picturesqueness of phrase, indeed, is so thoroughly characteristic 
of him that his phrases are quoted by others, as when Hortensio 
remarks to him: “Faith, as you say,® there’s small choice in 
rotten apples’”’ (I, i, 138).* 

There is unity also in the general shadowiness of the other 
persons. This meager delineation, serving an artistic purpose 
elsewhere in Shakspere, cannot be disregarded. Though it may 
not require much skill to portray filmy people—even if con- 
sciousness on the part of the author be assumed—nevertheless 
an even touch is necessary. Bianca, Baptista, Vincentio, 
Lucentio (they appear in both parts) disclose this uniform 
haziness. Such little characterization as they possess is as con- 
sistent as their vagueness. 


* Apparently a proverbial saying (cf. Bond, 86). 
% Ttalics mine. 
* For other examples of vigorous speech see I, i, 147ff, V, ii, 84f. 
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Hortensio and his relation to the farce have, for a definite 
reason, been reserved to the last. He, too, though in a subtler 
way, illustrates this harmony: in the oneness of the action as 
focussed through his eyes. ‘In all great literature,” says 
Quiller-Couch,*” ‘‘there is always a sense of the norm.” In 
Shakspere’s greatest tragedies “there is always some point and 
standard of sanity to which all enormities and passionate errors 
are referred by us, albeit unconsciously, for correction; on which 
the agitated mind of the spectator settles back as upon its 
centre of gravity.””’ And Coventry Patmore finds this “punctam 
indifferens’’ not only in the great tragedies, but in Shakspere’s 
early dramas of MV and RJ, both contemporary with TS. 
Of this “little-noticed but very important principle of art,” 
Patmore says: 


In King Lear it is by the character of Kent, in Romeo and Juliet by Friar 
Laurence; in Hamlet by Horatio; in Othello by Cassio, and in the Merchant of 
Venice by Bassanio, that the point of rest is supplied... . . Thus Horatio is the 
exact punctum indifferens between the opposite excesses of the characters of 
Hamlet and Laertes—over-reasoning inaction and unreasoning action—between 
which extremes the whole interest of the play vibrates. The unobtrusive char- 
acter of Kent is, as it were, the eye of the tragic storm which rages round it; 
and the departure, in various directions, of every character more or less from 
moderation,rectitude or sanity, is the more clearly understood or felt from our 
more or less conscious reference to him. So with the central and comparatively 
unimpressive characters in many other plays—characters unimpressive on 
account of their facing the exciting and trying circumstances of the drama 
with the regard of pure reason, justice, and virtue. Each of these characters is 
a peaceful focus radiating the calm of moral solution throughout all the diffi- 
culties and disasters of surrounding fate; a vital centre, which, like that of a 
great wheel, has little motion in itself, but which at once transmits and controls 
the fierce revolution of the circumference.** 


Though no mention is made of 7S, Hortensio also supplies 
this “point of rest.’ In fact before reading the above dis- 
cussion the writer had observed a likeness between him and 
Horatio. When Petruchio wilfully abuses his servant before 
the house of Hortensio, it is the latter who says: 

Petruchio, patience; I am Grumio’s pledge. 
Why, this’s a heavy chance ’twixt him and you, 
Your ancient, trusty, pleasant servant Grumio (I, ii, 45ff). 


37 Op. cit., 50. 
38 Principle in Art, 1889, 394; cf. Quiller-Couch, loc. cit. 
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It is Hortensio who in a single speech judges Kate correctly: 


I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 

With wealth enough and young and beauteous, 
Brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman. 
Her only fault, and that is faults enough, 

Is that she is intolerable curst 

And shrewd and forward (I, ii, 85ff).3 


Like Bassanio he believes that woman must have more than 
beauty to commend her.*® When he discovers Bianca’s prefer- 
ence among her wooers (III, i, 89ff; IV, ii, 27ff), he says: 


Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love (IV, ii, 41f). 


In the genuine part this norm is also exemplified. At the 
country house when Petruchio is starving the shrew, Hortensio 
objects,— 


Signior Petruchio, fie! you are to blame, 
Come, Mistress Kate, I’ll bear you company (IV, iii, 48f). 


When the hero abuses his tailor, it is Hortensio who sets matters 
right: 


Tailor, I’ll pay thee for thy gown tomorrow; 
Take no unkindness of his hasty words (IV, iii, 168f). 


The tamer’s victory over the shrew is voiced by E‘ortensio: 


Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won (IV, v, 23). 


When the hero bewilders Vincentio, it is Hortensio who sets 
the old man’s mind at ease (IV, v, 74). Lastly (in a speech 
regarded as genuine by some and not by others), it falls to 
Hortensio’s lot to pronounce the hero’s triumphant success: 


Now, go thy ways; thou hast tam’d a curst shrew (V, ii, 188). 


3° Cf. Hortensio’s 
And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here from old Verona? (I, ii, 48f), with Hamlet’s 
And what make you from Wittenberg (I, ii, 164). 
With the former’s final pronouncement that the shrew is conquered compare 
Horatio’s words over the body of Hamlet. These parallels could be multiplied. 
“© The casket scene. Cf. Patmore. 
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That this mediator, not restricted to either part, is the result 
of hack-work or incidental collaboration is difficult to believe. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that inasmuch as the 
characters in TS are distinctly unified, further evidence of single 
authorship is given. 


IV 


The air of naturalness and realism which pervades the entire 
play also produces a unified effect. This unity becomes im- 
pressive when TS is compared with both sources. Most of the 
time AS is in the sphere of fiction, with its scene—though 
ostensibly at Athens—laid anywhere. It is precisely this defect 
that is absent in 7S,—in both parts alike. This sense of local 
habitation is noticeable everywhere. However ridiculous the 
main story may be, it has a semblance of reality. 

Though the spontaneity and absence of artificiality in the 
characters have already been discussed, no mention has yet 
been made of Sly. In AS, though completely under the influence 
of intoxicants, he remains a Sir Oracle to the end. Whatever 
view may be taken of his disappearance (end of I, i),! at least 
he is true to life. Whether drunk or drowsing, he does not (as 
in AS) comment on a play in blank verse. Indeed, Sly’s con- 
sistency appears in his discriminating use of prose and verse. 
His speeches before he believes himself a lord are in prose; 
in verse, immediately after transformation. At the close of the 
Induction (accepted as genuine), in a more prosaic situation the 
medium of conversation is again prose, as it is in the final speech 
(rejected) when the exhilarating effect of the ale has left him, 
and he is resigned to boredom. 

Naturalness is likewise found in the dialogue of TS. The 
stilted and lifeless lines of AS are in marked contrast with the 
flexible, easy-flowing, and lively speeches of the later work. 
But this quality is present throughout. Equally notable is the 
skill with which Shakspere begins the scenes im medias res. 
Furness,? commenting on Shakspere’s ability in this, observed: 
“that there is a certain feeling of loss, as though we had been 
deprived of some pleasing conversation; and that if we had 


1 On Shakspere’s purpose in dropping Sly see Kuhl, M.L.N., XXXVI, 3214. 
2 AC, p. 12 note. 
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come only a minute sooner, we should have heard something 
entertaining.” Repeatedly 7S discloses this artistic realism: 
in Baptista’s first words (I, i, 48): 


Gentlemen, importuhe me no farther.* 


Act IT begins: 


Bianca. Good sister, wrong me not, etc. 


“Is’t possible,” Tranio says to Hortensio in the beginning of 
Act IV, ii. Again (IV, iv), Tranio begins: “Sir, this is the 
house.” The suspense in the opening of Act V is admirably 
handled in Biondello’s “Softly and swiftly, sir;” and, a moment 
later, in Petruchio’s “Sir, here’s the door.’”’ But these illustra- 
tions are from rejected scenes. AS, on the other hand, as well 
as early dramas in general, lacks this naturalness.‘ 

An outstanding difference between the two comedies is the 
treatment of classical references. It would be difficult to find a 
more grotesque use of mythological material than in AS: the 
author has actually out-Marlowed Marlowe. As this matter 
has already been discussed in the First Section, I need only 
remark here that in 7S not only has the fustian been completely 
blotted out, but whatever classical lore remains is introduced 
naturally. Moreover, the allusions in 7S render the situations 
clearer, more concrete.5 

The spirit of comedy pervading 7S also speaks for unity, 
and to that extent for single authorship. It is a striking fact 
that the older play, with but few exceptions,’ lacks humor: 
indeed, a mist of soberness hangs over it.’ 7S, on the contrary, 
has in both parts a riotous wealth of fun. The most glaring 
instance of over-seriousness in AS is the depiction of the real 
father’s arrival. When he discovers that his son is married, he 

* Italics mine. 

‘ Creizenach (272) states that Elizabethan writers gradually saw the im- 
portance of this. Jonson may be noted. 

5 The notable exceptions are: Ferando in the marriage scene, and the tailor 
and wager scenes. Cf. also the music lesson, and some of the speeches of Polidor’s 
boy. 

f Supposes contains humor, but of the coarsest kind. The underplot of TS 
has lightness, though no vulgarity. A'S is vulgar in spots. 

7 The perfect unity in the “wise good humor” that pervades TN has been 
noted by that competent critic, Mr. Luce (“‘Arden” ed., p. xxxix). 
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speaks in a tone entirely foreign to comedy. Indeed, his language 
recalls the tragedies of the period. His first thoughts are of 
hewing his son to pieces: 


Ah, treacherous boy, that durst presume 

To wed thyself without thy father’s leave! 

I swear by fair Cynthia’s burning rays, 

By Merops’ head, and by seven-mouthéd Nile, 

Had I but known, ere thou hadst wedded her, 

Were in thy breast the world’s immortal soul, 

This angry sword should rip thy hateful chest, 

And hewed thee smaller than the Lybian sands (IV, ii, 54ff). 


What a transformation has been effected by the author of the 
rejected portion of TS! We find, it is true, a tone of seriousness 
—for an instant ‘‘more perplexing,” to quote Dr. Johnson, 
“than diverting.” But it is momentary, and entirely subor- 
dinated. The tension is at once relieved by the father’s beating 
of his son’s servant. Though the sober note—this time pathetic 
—returns for a moment in Vincentio’s fear that his son has 
been murdered, this at once gives way to the touch of gayety 
in the arrival of the son and his bride. In the next forty lines 
(to end of scene) humor again prevails—except Vincentio’s 
touching remark, “lives my sweet son?’”’—in the father’s desire 
for revenge on Tranio. Nowhere else is the difference in work- 
manship between the two playwrights more striking: AS with 
its astounding exhibition of bad taste; the revised drama un- 
surpassed in its felicity, revelation of character, and preservation 
of the comic spirit. 

In general, however, the persons of TS disclose a sense of 
humor. In this connection it is instructive to compare the 
heroes of the two plays. Ferando as tamer shows a dismal 
earnestness throughout.’ There is little if any comic relief in 
him, perhaps the reason why he does not enlist our sympathy. 
Petruchio’s humor, on the other hand,® always relieves the 
gravity of the situation. As a result his bluntness becomes a 
virtue. But this good spirit is present in both parts.” Buoyancy 
is likewise found in Gremio’s blunt and exhilarating speeches 


8 Cf. Schomburg, 35f, 100, 116f; also Miss Porter (op. cit.). 

* As pointed out above, in Section II. 

10 His fantastic garb is a case in point. Criticism is disarmed in that the 
hero is shown playing a part for the nonce. 
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both in accepted and in rejected scenes. We actually laugh 
with him™ and not at him. It may be said, therefore, that TS 
is never removed from the atmosphere of wholesome comedy, 
at times of rollicking hilarity. 

A wealth of masterly wordplay animates 7S; whereas in AS 
but two glaring examples of quibbling occur, and they are 
obscene.” This enlivening quality is conspicuous everywhere 
in TS.“ Not only is there a frequent play on common words, 
some of which occur elsewhere in Shakspere but on the names 
of the characters as well. Bianca’s name furnishes Petruchio 
a good pun (V, ii, 186; cf. IV, ii, 23f).* Quibbles on the shrew’s 
name are particularly common: in Gremio’s “wild-cat”’ (I, ii, 
197), and in his felicitous ‘‘Petruchio is Kated”’ (III, ii, 247). 
Though these two are from suspected scenes, they are quite 
as clever as those in genuine speeches: Petruchio’s “‘Kate of Kate 
Hall’’ (II, i, 189), the “super-dainty Kate” (ibid.), ‘‘dainties 
are all cates” (ibid., 190), “‘the wild Kate’”’ (ibid., 279), “‘house- 
hold Kates” (ibid., 280). To conclude: the appearance of 
verbal wit throughout the farce seems significant in view of the 
fact that puns are not found in AS"’; that Shakspere quibbles 
elsewhere on “cat’’!®; that puns on proper names occur with 


4 An excellent touch, in that our sympathy is won, occurs in his account 
of the wedding: Petruchio’s actions so mortified him that he “came thence for 
very shame”’ (III, ii, 182). 

1? Though we no longer warm up to quibbling in quite the same way, puns 
did furnish lively pleasure to the Elizabethans. 

4% In the music lesson and in the tailor scene. The former Shakspere sup- 
pressed entirely; the latter he softened. Schomburg’s statement (118) that the 
vulgarity of the latter is removed seems an overstatement. One poor pun 
occurs in the old play,—on “woman” (V, i, 134); an equally poor one occurs in 
Lodge’s Rosalynde, 1907, 5: ‘“‘women are wantons, and yet men cannot want 
one.” 

The uniform ironing out of word play in the Supposes is also significant. 

4 Play on words of course was common. Cf. Wurth (0. cit., 172-204). 

% Especially in the earlier scenes. For further discussion see infra. 

6 The adjective “fair” is frequently applied to her, and “pale” once (V, i, 
144). “Fair” is, however, said of Katherine (cf. II, i, 43). 

17 Cf. also Grumio’s “cat” (I, ii, 116), and the clever play on “Kate” in his 
popular song (IV, i, 41ff). See Kuhl, M. L. N. XX XVII (1922), 437f. 

18 Cf. note 13 for exceptions. 

% RJ., II, iv, 18; ITI, i, 78, 80. The pun does not seem to be in Brooke. 
In general cf. Iago’s “Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens” (II, 
i, 111); “cate-log” (Two G.V., III, i, 273); “Simon Catling” (RJ., IV, v, 132ff); 
“caterwauling” (TN. II, iii, 76; cf. Luce’s discussion in Arden edition). 
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lavish frequency in the period of Shakspere’s comedies?’; 
that they are present in both parts of TS. 

Shakspere’s knowledge of music has long been a matter of 
admiration. Professor Manly,”' for example, testifies to the 
many songs in the dramatist’s works, the references to the 
popular ballads, and the employment of terminologies of music: 
“allusions to music,” he says, ‘‘meet one at every turn, many 
long and beautiful passages are devoted to celebrating the 
charms and the influence of music.” Dr. J. R. Moore” finds 
that there was till the year 1600—except in Shakspere—“‘little 
or no functional use of the song, in the plays that have come 
down to us.” 

In TS the scene between Bianca and her music master (denied 
Shakspere) reveals an acquaintance with musical technique 
that “could fairly be expected only of an accomplished mu- 
sicjan.””* Moreover, the charms of music are exquisitely 
expressed: the “patroness of heavenly harmony”; the tutor 
in classics grows impatient with the music master for not 
knowing 


why music was ordain’d! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies or his usual pain (III, i, 10ff)? 


Inasmuch as neither the author of AS,™ nor Shakspere’s fellows 


20-Cf. “Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom” (MND., IV, i, 220f); 
Falstaff with his ‘‘belly full of ford” (MW.., ITI, v, 37); also his “skirted page” 
(ibid., I, iii, 93); Romeo, who is like a dried herring, without his roe (II, iv, 38f) 
Many others might be given. In general cf. the names of Grumio, Sly, Pistol, 
Quickly, Slender, Malvolio, Parolles, Shylock, Belch, Shallow, Touchstone, 
Moth, Costard, Dull, Holofernes, Pinch, Dogberry, Elbow, Froth, Nym. 
Sleuce, Fang, Snare, Tearsheet; also the musicians, Catling, Rebeck and 
Groundpost. This list could easily be extended (see Wurth, 199ff). Though 
Shakspere’s fellows also punned on proper names, he was a pastmaster (ibid., 
197ff, 205). 

31 4 Memorial Volume to S. and Harvey, pp. 15f. On ballads in S. see 
Hustvedt, Ballad Crit. in Scand. and Great Britain, 1916, 34f.; Anders, 163ff. 

2 Shakespeare Studies .... Univ. of Wis., 1916, 80. See further S’s Eng., 
II, 32; Naylor, S. and Music, 1896, 2f; Creizenach, 391f. Cowling, Music on 
the S. Stage, 1913, 100-109. 

%3 Manly, op. cit., 16. For a further discussion of musical knowledge in this 
scene cf. Fuller-Maitland, Book of Homage to S., 1916, 70ff; Hadow, ibid., 64ff. 

* In AS one finds merely the conventional allusions to heus and his 
lyre. It is interesting to note that Lily (whose Latin Grammar S. knew) encour- 
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reveals superior knowledge of this art, we have further evidence 
that T'S is the work of Shakspere alone. 

Dr. Henry Bradley,* referring to the compound words 
appearing in Shakspere, cites (among others) “proud-pied 
April,” “a heaven-kissing hill,” “the world-without-end hour.” 
Most of the articulated words in ordinary use Bradley finds 
“too lifeless, too unsuggestive.” This, he says, holds true even 
among poets. Though Spenser, he adds, enriched the language 
with these inventions, his contributions “are comparatively 
few”; Shakspere, on the other hand, ‘abounds with splendid 
audacities.’”* Now the suspected portion of TS has, according 
to the New Eng. Dict., several inventions: “dog-weary,’’?’ 
“‘proud-minded” (II, 132); ‘‘rope-tricks’” (I, ii, 112); “‘aglet- 
baby” (ibid., 78); “three-legg’d” (I, i, 64); “narrow-prying” 
(III, ii, 148); “high-cross”’ (I, i, 137).28 Of the last word Mr. 
Hart writes”® that Shakspere “rejoices in adjectival compounds 
with “high ....his plays contain about two dozen such 





aged the knowledge of music as a “great help to pronunciation and judgment” 
(cf. Wm. Lily, D.N.B.). 

% The Making of English, 1915, 126. Cf. also H. Barth, “Das Epitheton in 
den Dramen des Jungen Shakespeare und Seiner Vorginger,”’ Stud. zur Eng. 
Phil., LIT (1914), 16. 

% J. M. Robertson (Did S. Write “Titus A,” 1905, 80ff) notes Peele’s use 
of compounds. Some of the conventional ones, e.g., “‘thrice-renowned,” “‘azure- 
colored,” “round-compassed,” occur in AS. Lee (Book of Homage, op. cit., 
110ff) has traced the history of the employment of double epithets, occurring 
first in Homer then dying out until revived by French writers in the 16th 
century. Sidney was the first among the English to experiment, having been 
influenced by the French. But it remained for Shakspere to discover the full 
potentialities of such compounds. Lee gives some of the common ones still in 
use to-day: “snow-white,” ‘“milk-white,” ‘“tear-stained,” “cold-blooded,” 
“crest-fallen,” “down-trodden,” “low-spirited,” “heart-burning,” “ill-favoured, 
“hollow-eyed,” “hot-blooded,” “heart-whole,” “home-bred,” “well-propor- 
tioned.” Some in literary circles: “fancy-free,” “trumpet-tongued,” “cloud- 
capped,” “silver-sweet,” “honey-heavy,” “sleek-headed,” ‘mouth-honour,” 
and others. 

*7 TV, ii, 60. A word little used later. See N. E. D. 

°8 On “high” see NV. E. D., sb. 7. Though Shakspere used “high’’ compounds 
frequently, all but one are nonce. Most “thrice” and “honey” compounds are 
nonce words, as well as “demi” compounds. 

°° Othello, Ardened.,61n. The editor notes that Middleton revels in hyphen- 
ated adjectives. They are, however, heavy and inartistic; e.g., ‘‘cradle-billow- 
mountain bed,” “virtue-worthy meed,” “‘age-crooked clime.” 
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combinations”; he does not find “ ‘high’ compounds prevailing 
in other Elizabethan writers.” 

One word (rejected passage) admirably illustrates Bradley— 
in the substitution of “crack-hemp”’ for “crack-halter,” a term 
which Shakspere found in the Supposes*®: “You cracke halter, 
if I catch you by the ears, I shall make you answer me directly.” 
Vincentio, upon catching sight of Biondello, the servant, cries 
out, “Come hither, crack-hemp” (V, i, 46). By a magic stroke 
the arch verbalist has breathed power into a lifeless word. 

Bradley* further notes that Shakspere ‘‘seems in truth to 
have had a curious fondness for the invention of compounds with 
out—, expressing the notion of surpassing or exceeding.’”’ Hecites 
the well-known “out-Herod Herod.’’ At least one instance 
—“out-talk’’—appears in the suspected part of TS (I, ii, 248). 

References to sports are legion in Shakspere. They “well 
up,”’ says Madden,” “spontaneously as from the poet’s inmost 
soul.” Again, they are “seldom suggested by the plot or 
character in hand at the moment’’—in fact, they are often out 
of keeping.** Moreover, these bits spring from the lips of all 
sorts of people. Though many of them are used by contemporary 
writers, others are highly technical, exclusively employed by 
Shakspere.** Now in TS not only do the genuine passages con- 
tain such touches, but the suspected as well, although the main 
plot with its emphasis on the taming naturally offers a greater 
number. Nevertheless, many such allusions—inherent, and not 
merely stuck in—well up in the minor part®; twice, at least, 
the identical allusion occurs in both portions, with a likeness 


8° Edited Bond, 24 (Act I, iv, 6). Bond (7S, 137 note) observes that the 
word was in common use then; cf. also NV. E. D. 

51 Page 231. 

% The Diary of Master William Silence, 306. He mentions their absence in 
Kyd, Fletcher, Greene and Marlowe. Manly (op. cit., 12) states that allusions 
to sports in Shakspere occur more particularly before Othello. 

8 Op. cit., 306. 

* An excellent illustration of this (already noted) is Petruchio’s soliloquy 
(IV, i, 191ff); and in the description (rejected by some and accepted by others) 
of the hero’s horse (III, ii, 48ff). 

% Cf., for example, I, i, 5, 58, 133; I, ii, 33, 78f, 110ff, 139f, 249; IT, i, 405ff; 
IV, ii, 34, 39, 52, 57 (cf. AS, Bankside ed., 194, 196), 60; V, ii, 186. The account 
of Petruchio and his diseased horse (cf. note 34) is a remarkable instance; 
Biondello’s song immediately preceding it may likewise be compared. 
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even in accent and phraseology. In AS, on the other hand, 
the few figures which occur are of the conventional kind, and 
the author discloses an ignorance of sports.*” 

Shakspere’s skilful employment of double time is now 
generally recognized. Dr. Buland,** in an exhaustive study of 
this practice among Elizabethans, remarks: 


The methods of Shakespeare in representing time are distinguished from 
those of his predecessors by the concreteness of his allusions to hours and days, 
by the appearance of close continuity in the succession of his scenes, and by the 
frequency with which the phenomenon of double time occurs in the plays. 


And again: 


It appears that there were two efiects for which Shakespeare habitually 
sought, in the repeated use of which his work is distinct from that of his con- 
temporaries, especially those among the earlier Elizabethans: one was an 
appearance of concreteness in the time—projection of single scenes; the other, 
a semblance of close continuity in the sequence of scenes, whatever might be 
the duration of the action. One enforced the impression of reality, and the 
other that of unity and coherence. Owing to the first, we find cases of dramatic 
condensation standing out boldly; owing to the second, we find inconsistencies 
in the time-arrangement of his plays, frequently of considerable magnitude, 
permeating his whole work. Furthermore, it may be observed that over and 
over again he uses a series of allusions to the change in hour, in order to create 
a feeling of expectancy and suspense.*® 


TS, being an early play, is therefore according to Dr. Buland* 
important, since Shakspere’s work at that time was “distinct 
from that of his contemporaries.’’ A single (disputed) scene 
contains the following (concrete) allusions to time.“! Tranio 


* IV, i, 196 and IV, ii, 39; V, ii, 46ff, 50f and 186. 

37 Madden, 324f. In the old play one finds an occasional reference sandwiched 
in with bombastic mythological lore. Cf.e.g., IV, 57ff. 

33 “Representation of Time in the Elizabethan Drama,” Yale Studies in 
English, 1912, 91. 

*9 Tbid., 133. 

4° Cf. note 2. 

“! The day (Sunday) set for Kate’s wedding is referred to in both parts. 
However, one meets with this concreteness elsewhere. In Brooke Wednesday 
and Saturday occur frequently. Even in AS the wedding was set for Sunday; 
here, however, no inconsistencies in time are found: allusions are ‘numerous, 
definite, and clear” (cf. Buland, III, 290f); and the play is considerably shorter 
in its duration (ibid., 111). 

Sunday as a wedding day seems to have been popular (cf. Rosalynde, 
Variorum ed. of AsYL, 379). Possibly Petruchio’s line alludes to a song in 
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asks Baptista to come to his lodgings to complete the marriage 
negotiations: “this night,“ We'll pass the business privately 
and well” (IV, iv, 56-7). Biondello, growing familiar with his 
master, remarks: “His (Baptista’s) daughter is to be brought 
by you to the supper.” 


Lucentio. And then? 
Biondello. The old priest of Saint Luke’s church is at your command at all 
hours’ (ibid., 85ff). 


Upon being asked the meaning of all this, Biondello says: 
“T cannot tarry; I knew a wench married in an afternoon® as 
she went to the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit, and so may 
you, sir; and so; adieu, sir’ (ibid., 98ff). These lines illustrate 
admirably this feeling of suspense and concreteness. 

The close continuity of action (mentioned by Dr. Buland)— 
absent in Shakspere’s early contemporaries‘*—is also well 
illustrated in TS. 

It is interesting to note that © ‘r. "uland sees inconsistencies 
of time appearing first in Shaksper~ at the close of his apprentice- 
ship. The MV “offers a coaspicuous example’’*’; in fact by 
about 1595 it was “very commo. in Shakespearean plays.’ 
Since TS everywhere exhibits this tzait, which is wholly wanting 
in AS, strong support of Shaksperian authorship is given.*® 

Professor Manly*® specifies ‘exuberant vitality” as perhaps 
the most outstanding of Shakspere’s native endowments. 
This he finds “strikingly in the effervescent, limitless vitality 
of single characters from every period of his work,’ Even the 





R. R. Doister (II, iii, 151). In folk-lore the day was fortunate (cf. Fogel, 
Beliefs and Superstititions of the Penn. Germans, pub. by Americana Germanica, 
Philadelphia, 1915, 66). 

« My italics here and in the two following quotations. 

* Another effective example is in AC (I, ii, 25ff). 

“ She finds Heywood an exception, though not in plays before 1600 (157; 
cf. 163). 

“ Again cf. AS at this point. See Section II supra. 

 Buland, 95. 

47 Tbid., 108ff. 

48 Tbid., 108; cf. 95, 107, etc. 

*° On the possibility that Shakspere and a colaborer discussed intimately 
the plot, see infra. 

* Op. cit., 2f; cf. also Raleigh, op. cit., 23. 
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early play of LLL contains at least three characters, “each one, 
singly, enough to exhaust the wit, the humor, the animal 
spirits of any author, and yet each only a part of a play which is 
itself a complete bubble of vigorous and extravagant youth.” 
Now the personages in the disputed sections of TS likewise ex- 
hibit this astounding vitality. The hero’s effervescence occurs 
largely in the suspected part; his servant’s overflowing spirits 
are everywhere apparent. The shrew herself is nowhere lacking 
in force. Finally, this vital energy is conspicuous in—a rejected 
character—Gremio. 
As corollary we may consider another Shaksperian quality, 
to which Manly* has called attention: namely, ‘the reckless 
volubility of almost every character, the piling up of fancy 
upon fancy, of jest upon jest, the long embellishment of humor 
and foolery and horseplay for no other reason than the delight 
they afford.” Many instances of this appear in TS: Gremio’s 
reaction to Kate’s behavior (I, i, 106ff); Lucentio’s sudden | 
thraldom in love (ibid., 153ff); Biondello’s catalogue of the a 
ailments of Petruchio’s horse, ‘‘unmistakably racy of the stable”’ : 
(III, ii, 42ff);** Grumio’s account of his master (I, ii, 107ff). bi 


The significance of this exuberance® is accentuated, moreover, ae 
when one compares the spiritless AS. ius 
No less remarkable—in an autor of such abounding vitality ae 
—is the “delicacy of perception, of feeling, or of utterance.” 4 
In this respect, too, Shakspere probably stands unequalled. But : a 
the argued portions of TS also contain examples of delicacy: i. 
Lucentio’s speech on the sight of Bianca (I, i, 153ff), in which ’ 
the term “love-in-idleness’”’ is charmingly introduced;* his i 


speech to his servant: 


Tranio, I saw her |Bianca’s] coral lips to move 
And with her breath she did perfume the air. 
Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her (I, i, 179ff). 


These three lines admirably illustrate Raleigh’s fine phrase: 


51 Op. cit., p. 3. 

5 Madden, 294f. 

53 T am not forgetful of my earlier remarks on the compactness of the plot. 
There is no inconsistency, however, since the exuberance is mainly in the 
early scenes; and, moreover (as noted), it serves an artistic purpose. 

On the use of this picturesque word in MND see infra. 
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Shakespere’s “unwritten code of delicate honour.’ Another 
instance is Baptista’s feeling of pity for his untamed daughter 
when the marriage day, without the groom, arrives (III, ii, 1-29). 
Vincentio’s fear that his son has been foully dealt with— 
grotesquely ridiculous, as we have seen, in AS—is masterly. 
Finally, one may cite Petruchio’s many remarks throughout 
TS, culminating in the beautiful glimpse of him and the heroine 
(V, i, 147ff)—lines that portray not only complete marital 
mastery but tender love. But there is no counterpart of this 
“delicate honour” in AS.% 

In the treatment of mythological lore we found nothing un- 
Shakesperian; indeed, as stated, genuine traits may be seen in 
the marked Ovidian influence, and in the blotting out of the 
Marlowesque passages that mar the old play. In Brooke’s 
Romeus and Juliet, which was the chief source used by Shak- 
spere in the tragedy RJ contemporary with 7S, “high-sounding 
terms” are likewise found. That there should be uniform 
treatment of classical material in the sources of these two plays 
is accordingly of no little significance. 

In both TS and RJ, moreover, the classical allusions are 
intelligently distributed. Every example in the play proper 
(TS) occurs in the first act, and therefore in the suspected part.*” 
That this is a chance sprinkling is difficult to believe. With two 
exceptions they occur in the speeches of the student. That the 
author wished to characterize a university student is, therefore, 
probable. In RJ all such references appear before the tragedy 
thickens,®* even though in Brooke they are scattered promiscu- 
ously throughout. 

Root®® finds mythology treated with appropriateness and 
beauty in the MV: allusions are entirely absent in the trial 
scene, but “‘especially frequent in the garden scene of Act 5.” 
In Hamlet (the play proper) nearly all references are in Hamlet’s 
speeches.®® Though JC is peculiar in that few such allusions 


5 Raleigh, 32. 

% The blots in Lodge are also removed (Rosalynde, ed., Greg, 1907, xxff, 28, 
39, 45. 

57 See above. 

58 All but five are found in the first two acts (Root, p. 123). 

5° Op. cit., pp. 121ff. 

* Tbid., p. 127. 
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occur, Root ® finds the “absence of mythology is in keeping 
with the studied severity of style in which the play is conceived 
and executed.” In Othello allusions heighten the character of 
the poetic hero.* In Macbeth all but one are to “the more 
terrible or destructive elements of ancient religion” ;* moreover, 
they “occur in the speeches of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, or the 
witches.”’ This artistic purpose runs through Shakspere’s later 
dramas. In The Tempest, for example, the “allusions always 
occur in speeches of the higher characters.” In WT, as Root 
observes, in “the stern scenes of the earlier acts mythology is 
quite excluded” ;® on the other hand, almost all references fall 
“in Act 4, the act of idyllic love-making and pastoral life.” 
It is clear, therefore, that Shakspere employed mythology to 
serve a definite purpose. On the other hand, in Brooke or 
Marlowe, in Peele. Greene or Lyly, or in the main source of TS, 
I am unable to perceive any such conscious technique. TS 
reveals this established Shakesperian artistry, and reveals it to 
a high degree—in both parts. 

Though Shakspere’s robust nature was capable of coarse 
touches, yet for fineness of taste he stands pre-eminent; this 
holds true whether one compares him with his contemporaries 
or with his sources of antiquity. Brooke’s indelicate lines were 
ironed out in RJ;*" CE is (among other virtues) Plautus refined. 
Even AC (in which Furness challenges anyone to find remarks 
in the speeches of hero and heroine unbecoming to husband or 
wife) blots out much of Plutarch’s coarseness.** This quality 
is illustrated on every page of TS. Indeed, the only indelicate 
remarks occur in the genuine portion. This purity is hardly 
short of remarkable when one compares the two sources, 
particularly Supposes. But though the minor part of TS 
(hence the suspected) is based largely on this latter work, yet 
not a trace of the vulgarity remains. 


" Tbid., p. 128. 

® Cf. ibid., pp. 12f. 

* Ibid., p. 128. 

 Ibid., p. 131. 

$5 Tbid., p. 132. 

* Thus cf.Wendell’s remark: “‘among his contemporaries, [he] is remarkable 
for refinement of taste” (0. cit., p.90). 

87 Cf. Munro’s introd. to Brooke, 1908, pp. lvff. 

8 Cf. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays, 1910, pp. 336ff. 
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Dr. Bradley* noted the absence in Shakspere of English rustic 
speech in the mouths of rural folk. Though the established 
custom of the English stage was native dialect in the speeches 
of the rustics, Shakspere puts this uncultivated language “only 
into the mouth of the disguised noble.” The low comedy 
characters appearing in the disputed passages of 7S offer 
evidence of Shaksperian authorship. Sly’s language is every- 
where dignified, likewise Grumio’s and Biondello’s. Rustic 
dialect, on the other hand, is found in AS.” In this respect 
therefore, the usage of 7S is uniform in both parts, and is also 
in accordance with that of Shakspere’s other plays. 

That Shakspere came of farming people many casual refer- 
ences in his plays bear testimony. Manly,” commenting on a 
particular figure, remarks: ‘So casual an allusion could have 
grown only out of an experience so familiar that it had come 
to be a mode of thinking.” The disputed part of T'S is not with- 
out examples: “a woman’s tongue,” says Petruchio, will not 
give “half so great a blow to hear As will a chestnut in a farmer’s 
fire’ (I, ii, 208ff); Gremio says of the shrew: “To cart her 
rather; she’s too rough for me (I, i, 55); others are: “To comb 
your noddle with a three-legg’d stool” (ibid., 64); “small choice 
in rotten apples” (ibid., 138f); “as many diseases as two and 
fifty horses” (I, ii, 80); Biondello’s list of ailments among 
horses (III, ii, 48ff), and many others. 

Attention has been directed to the unity of certain characters 
which makes it difficult to believe that the play is the product 
of the tinkerings of two or more hands. Another angle of the 
problem may be considered: Gremio—a unified and definitely 
depicted personage as we have seen—is not found in AS, though 
he is in the Supposes. Again, in the older farce Kate has two 
sisters; in the revised but one, with the substitution of the 
widow absent in both sources. The improvement—Bianca 
becomes a foil to Kate, the central personage—is obvious. The 
more important fact is, that both parts are affected by the 
change. Finally, Lucentio, the student, has two servants, whereas 


*° In Book of Homage, op. cit., p. 108. 

7 Cf., e.g., the remarks of Sly and Sanders. On the Elizabethan writers’ 
attitude toward the speech of the Welsh see Snyder, Mod. Phil., XVII (1920), 
703. 

| Op. cit., p. 25. 
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in AS each suitor is supplied witha single attendant. Here, too, 


- the entire structure of TS is affected. Accordingly, it is difficult 


to avoid one of two conclusions: (1) that Shakspere worked 
unaided; (2) that 7S is a product of intimate co-operation,— 
a matter to be discussed in the closing pages of this study. 

Though Shakspere employed an extensive vocabulary, many 
terms in good use then he disregarded. Now these rejected 
words contain a certain harshness foreign to Shakspere’s diction. 
To compare his plays with his originals is, in this respect, there- 
fore, illuminating. Lodge’s Rosalynde has a large number of 
words omitted in AYL: “niggardize,” ‘‘unplaister,” ‘‘fore- 
passed,” ‘“‘nouriture,”  ‘‘fellowmaster,” ‘‘overpried,” “‘be- 
moisten,” “meriodinal.” One cannot easily imagine Shakspere’s 
using such angular and unyielding terms. And Brooke’s ear 
(in Romeus and J.) did not object to “hugy,” “unappalléd,” 
“seech,”’ ‘“‘geason’’—words which do not appear in Shakspere. 
But AS, also, is not without its awkward and harsh-sounding 
examples: “patientist,”’ “pantoffles,’’ “abusions,” “dishevered,” 
“radiations,”’ “imperfectious,” “supernodical,” “pickadevants.”’ 
One looks in vain for these words in T'S. 

As corollary it may be mentioned that Brooke, Lodge, and 
the author of AS not only make frequent use of archaic terms, 
but also mar their lines by forced accentuation. Again TS is 
peculiarly free; indeed, in this respect it reveals no un-Shak- 
sperian features. 

The number of double (feminine) endings in the comedy also 
suggests single authorship. That Shakspere employed a greater 
number than his early contemporaries seems certain.” The 
maximum number of such lines in the entire dramas of either 
Greene, Peele, or Marlowe seems to be from three to five per 
cent, and often it is less.% In Shakspere, on the other hand, 
except in his earliest works, the minimum appears to be about 
ten per cent. In 7S Hertzburg finds sixteen per cent of double 


7 Critics are not wholly agreed in their definition of these endings. For 
discussion (and bibliography) see Tucker Brooke, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV 
(1919), 32f; Gray, ibid., pp. 218f. 

™ Robertson (Did Shakespeare write “Titus, etc., op. cit., pp. 190ff) states 
that he finds more; but cf. Gray (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXXII (1917), 369; 
Fliigel Memorial Volume, op. cit., p. 119). 

™ Hertzburg’s Table (printed by Dowden, Primer, p. 44); Gray (Fligel, 
etc., p. 118). 
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endings for the entire play; Fleay about thirteen; Tolman for 
the rejected portions sixteen per cent, and for the accepted 
eighteen;” Furnivall for the whole play nearly eight per cent;’’ 
Gray fourteen.”? My own count is between thirteen and fourteen 
per cent in the disputed passages, and in the remainder between 
fifteen and sixteen. 

It is interesting, now, to observe that the Bianca scenes not 
only disclose (apparently) a larger number of double endings 
than other contemporary dramas, but also compare favorably 
in numbers with the accepted passages. Allowing for difference 
in subject matter (the music lesson contains but few such 
endings), the sources (one prose and the other verse), an 
author’s whims, and for the fact that the rejected scenes contain 
a large number of rimed verses,”® one will not easily find a more 
striking example of uniformity. “. all events, the percentage of 
feminine lines in the disputed passages favors Shaksperian 
authorship. 

A weakness of the Elizabethan drama, according to Creizen- 
ach,® is the “separate effective situations” rather than an 
“organic whole’; writers of that day preferred to awaken 
“sensations of suspense and surprise.” But here, ‘‘as every- 
where, Shakspeare triumphs over all competitors.’”? With the 
exception of Measure for Measure, continues the same critic, 
the master dramatist never sacrificed totality of impression for 
‘fsolated dramatic effects.’”’*! When his contemporaries lose 
themselves in a wealth of incident, the author of Hamlet “knows 
how to balance the parallel actions against one another with 
deliberate artistic judgment.’”® This Bradley® finds done 
admirably in Macbeth, where minor characters are deliberately 
flattened. Of Act V, Scene ii, Bradley says: there is no reason 
“‘why the names of the persons should not be interchanged in all 
the ways mathematically possible.” This flattening process is 


% NSS, p. 16. 

™ Op.cit., p. 238. 

™ Leopold edition, p. cxxiii. 

78 Fligel, p. 118. 

79 Rimed lines seldom occur with double endings. 

8° Op. cit., p. 261. 

8! Tbid., p. 263. 

8 Tbid., p. 260. 

® Shakespearean Tragedy, 1905, p. 387. Cf. Quiller-Couch, op. cit., pp. 44-8. 
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also found in AC. MacCallum® finds Shakspere passing over 
all irrelevant material, or that which does not throw into relief 
the two main characters. The effect is “to concentrate the 
attention on the purely personal relations of the lovers.’’® 
Now TS also reveals this consummate artistic judgment. The 
praise bestowed upon its excellent technique by generations of 
critics from Dr. Johnson down affords sufficient evidence. 
Everything centers about the main theme—the taming of a 
scold.* 

Finally, some general parallels appear between Shakspere’s 
known works and the rejected part of TS. Obviously the force 
of this argument must be cumulative; occasional likenesses 
might easily be the result of a common stock of knowledge.*’ 
On the other hand, some of these similarities appear striking. 
In Oberon’s famous speech, believed to be a compliment to the 
virgin Queen, ‘“‘the bolt of Cupid” 


fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees (AZND, II, i, 165/). 


Though “‘love-in-idleness” refers to the common pansy, from 
the text we learn that it possessed magical properties in matters 
pertaining to love. As far as is known this secondary meaning 
of the word is original with Shakspere.** But the association 
of this picturesque term with a sudden falling in love occurs in 


* Op. cit., pp. 338-366. 

% Ibid., p. 339; Shakspere for example passes over Octavia’s devotion and 
constancy (p. 338); he likewise omits reference to the children of Antony and 
Octavia (pp. 338f). For further remarks on Octavia see pp. 361ff; on Scarus, 
pp. 359f; on Eros, pp. 366f. MacCullum has treated this matter in a masterly 
fashion. 

% The rehandling of the minor plot in the two sources parallels Shakspere’s 
reworking of AC in the submerging of interests not important to the main 
theme. 

87 On parallel passages as a futile test of authorship of plays between 1585- 
1595, see Hubbard, in Shakespeare Studies, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1916, pp. 31-5. 

88 NV. E. D. sb. 16b. This type of divination was of course common (cf. 
Shakespeare’s England, I, 523; Bond, 27 note). 
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the disputed part of 7S. Lucentio, after catching a glimpse of 
Bianca, says to Tranio: 


while idly I stood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleness; 
And now in plainness do confess to thee, 
That art to me as secret and as dear 
As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was, 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Tranio, 
If I achieve not this young modest girl (I, i, 155ff). 


Furthermore, in both, Dido is called the queen of Carthage.** 
Now, it was not Shakspere’s custom to refer to her thus;* 
indeed, these are the only instances." The parallels here in 
thought and verbalism, especially in view of the contem- 
poraneousness, seem important. 

A somewhat unusual rime in the part allotted Shakspere is 
“toward” and “forward”; it is also found in one of the sonnets 
(No. 4 of the Passionate Pilgrim), probably written by Shak- 
spere”; and a variant “froward” and “coward,” occurs in 
VA (569f). But “toward” and “froward” are rimed twice 
in the disputed part. 

Of interest, too, is the double occurrence of the expression 
‘‘fac’d and (nor) brav’d.”’ It is first used in the tailor’s scene 
(TS, IV, iii, 126), where Shakspere carries it over from the 
corresponding scene in AS. However, in the very next act of 
TS (about 400 lines on) the expression occurs again (V, i, 124). 
But this time it is in the rejected part. The situation is some- 
what similar, and seemingly the words came to the author’s 
mind when circumstances somewhat alike arose.“ The con- 
traction “point” (“ ’pointed”), which Shakspere uses elsewhere 
only in Lucrece (879) and Sonnet XIV, is employed three times 
in T7S,—within 100 lines (III, i, 19; III, ii, 1, 15)®; but the first 
of these instances is found in the disputed part. 

8° MND, I, i, 173; TS I, i, 160. 

% Cf. Root, op. cit., 56f. 

1 In the moonlight scene of MV, for example, she is called “Dido.” 

% Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV (1919), 3138. 

% I, i, 68-9; V, ii, 182-3. 

* Of course it is possible that the “joint-laborer’”’ also appropriated the 
expression—either from the older play or the later one. 


% T have already noted Shakspere’s repeated employment of certain words 
in a single play, but not elsewhere. 
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The term “haggard” (=wild, untamed hawk) is said of a 
woman twice in TS (IV, i, 196; IV, ii, 39). Once more does Shak- 
spere use the word substantively—in Much Ado (III, i, 36). But 
in TS the occurrences are within fifty lines,—once in each part. 
Moreover, in the suspected passage as well as in Much Ado 
(1. 34) the adjective “disdainful” is used. The proverb “Happy 
man be his dole”’ is met with three times in Shakspere’s known 
plays,®” and once in a questioned passage in 7S (I, i, 144f). 
Though the proverb was common with other writers of the 
time, the phrasing usually was slightly different®*; whereas 
in the four instances just given it is identical. Again, one may 
note in the contested portion of 7S the occurrence of the rime 
“doing” and ‘“‘wooing” (II, i, 74f), with a quibble on the act 
of co-habitation. The same rime (and quibble) occurs in TC 
(I, ii, 312f); and “to” (“too”) and ‘‘do” rime in both plays, 
with the quibble as on “‘doing.’’®® 

The expression “put finger in the eye and weep” occurs first, 
according to the New Eng. Dict., in CE (II, ii, 206). Here 
shrill-tongued Adriana cries to Dromio of Syracuse,— 


Come, come; no longer will I be a fool, 
To put the finger in the eye and weep, 
Whilst man and master laughs my woes to scorn. 


The shrew (in disputed passage) calls her sister a “‘pretty peat,” 
adding “‘it is best Put finger in the eye, an she knew why” 
(I, i, 78f). Moreover, the situations are not unlike: the ex- 
pression is uttered by two mischief-making women,—women 


% Cf. also “proud disdainful shepherdess” (AYL, III, iv, 53). Passim, 
Shakes peare’s Eng., 11, 355-57; Madden, 143. ‘Haggard” in Othello (III, iii, 
260) may be a sb. or adj. 

7 1 HIV, Il, ii, 80; WT, I, ii, 163; MW, III, iv, 68. 

%§ For other uses see Bond (27). Porter-Clarke (154); Cowl-Morgan and 
A. E. Morgan (1 H IV, Arden ed., II, ii, 74). Only once, in Damon and Pythias 
(cited by Cowl-Morgan) do I find Shakspere’s exact expression. 

% TS, I, ii, 225f; TC, IV, ii, 27. Bond (Sin.) finds the rime in Buggbears. 
It is not clear, however, whether there is a quibble also. The rime I find occurs 
also in R. R. Doister (II, i, 5f and III, i, 1f). According to NED (‘‘doing,” vbl. 
sb.) Shakspere first played on the word. Schmidt notes that he frequently 
puns on “do.” 

100 Under “‘eye”’ sb. 2c. Bond (24n.) calls it an old expression. It occurs also 
in Marlowe’s Edward IV (“Everyman” ed., 148),—probably a later play. 
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much alike, for Adriana is what Kate unconquered would have 
been.!% 

Shakspere’s characters have a trick of quoting each other, 
thus tying up the plot. This is met with repeatedly,—in the 
remark of a lesser personage in Macbeth’? as well as in the 
speeches of Horatio,’ Rosencrantz,’ and Polonius'™ in Ham- 
let. An uncommonly interesting example is in the speech 
of Enobarbus, quoting the equally outspoken Menas: 

and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness (III, ii, 4-6). 


An instance of this conscious characterization in TS is Hor- 
tensio’s remark to Gremio: “‘Faith, as you say,' there’s small 
choice in rotten apples”’ (I, i, 138).1* 

TGV, as is recognized, contains devices and characters 
elaborated in later plays; indeed, as Wendell remarks, whatever 
is notable in this comedy “appeared later [in Shakspere], and 
more effectively.’ These echoes of TGV turn up in RJ'° 
and MV"™—two plays written about the same time as 7S—and 
also in TS itself. TGV opens with Valentine the Veronese 
entreating his friend to seek with him adventure in the world: 


To see the wunders of the world abroad 
Than, living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 


This might well be the remark of Petruchio—also a gentleman 


101 Both also speak of being made a “stale.” The term, however, is common 
(cf. Com. E., Arden ed., 27 note). 

102 TT, iii, 60, 65. 

103 J, i, 138. 

14 TT, ii, 403. 

16 TTT, iii, 30, These are a few of many examples in Shakspere. 

16 Ttalics mine. 

107 Tbid. See also the clown in TN (V, i, 50). In Lyly, (op. cit., II, 103) one 
finds “They say ... .” 

108 Raleigh (op. cit., 77) finds Shakspere “extraordinarily rich in the floating 
debris of popular literature,” including proverbs. In his list he gives Hortensio’s 
proverb. 

109 Op. cit., p. 95. 

10 See Munro’s ed. of Brooke, op. cit., Ivf. 

11 Wendell, 94. 
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of Verona;™ indeed, the only difference is his greater felicity 
of expression: 


Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To see my friends in Padua, but of all 
My best beloved and approved friend, 
Hortensio (I, ii, 1ff); 


and again, upon Hortensio’s query why he came to Padua: 


Such wind as scatters young men through the world 
To seek their fortunes farther than at home 
Where small experience grows (idid., 50ff); 


Finally, since his father ‘is deceas’d” and he has the where- 
withal, he is 
come abroad to see the world (ibid., 58). 


The impatient and headstrong Petruchio finds a hint in 
Antonio of TGV: 


For what I will, I will, and there an end (7GY, I, iii, 65). 
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and again: 


To-morrow be in readiness to go, 
Excuse it not, for I am peremptory (ibid., 70f). 


The last line foreshadows Petruchio’s remarkable utterance: 





I am as peremptory as she proud minded (II, i, 132). 
The Duke of Milan’s description of his unyielding daughter 
suggests Baptista’s lament over his spoiled daughter, Kate: 


she is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty (TGV, III, i, 68f).'4 


Me ae ing 


Parallels also exist between MA and TS: plays not wholly 
unlike in subject matter because of the two sharp-tongued 
heroines. Beatrice (II, i, 41f), finding no man worthy of her, 
says: “therefore I will . . . . lead his apes into hell.” Katherine, ie 
accusing her father of partiality, remarks: i F 

12 4S has no background of adventure. 


43 The word “‘currish” occurs twice in Shakspere, each time with a pun: 
TGV (IV, iv, 54), and (genuine) 7S (V, ii, 54). 
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I must dance bare-foot on her [Bianca’s] wedding-day 
And for your love to her lead apes in hell (II, i, 32f). 


The Spanish expression ‘‘paucas pallabris” occurs in both these 
plays, in each case uttered by a low-comedy character. 

To Malone Grumio’s “pretensions to wit have a strong 
resemblance to those of Dromio.” An interesting parallel may 
be pointed out. When Petruchio and his servant are standing 
at Hortensio’s gate, the master says: 


Villian, I say, knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate (I, ii, 11f). 


In CE Antipholus of E. says: 
Go fetch me something; I’ll break ope the gate. 
To which Dromio of S. [Within] replies: 
Break any breaking here, and I’ll break your knave’s pate (III, i, 73f). 


It will be seen that (a) “pate” in both is contemptuous" (b) both 
contain puns (c) both rime (d) both are “doggerel.”” The 
passage in 7S has been cited as an example of debasement; but 
at least it appears certain that the author who wrote the lines 
in CE was capable of penning those in 7'S. 

Interesting parallels appear in the personal names in TS and 
the contemporary RJ. In both dramas are the names of 
“Lucentio,” “Benvolio” (“Bentivolii”), and ‘Petruchio’; in 
fact, in RJ two of the names come in a single scene."* Capulet, 
recalling when last he was masked, says: 


’T is since the nuptial of Lucentio; 
the nurse tells Juliet that one of the guests is “young Petruchio." 


14 Plays (1821), V, 395. He thought this indicated contemporaneousness. 

14 Not always thus among other Eliz. writers (VED). 

us T, v, 37, 133. Cf. also TS., IV, ii, 81f. with RJ., V, i, 50f. 

117 The following also seem worth while. “Turn” (=occasion) occurs several 
times in Shakspere, and four times in 7S—twice in each division. But the exact 
phrase “for you turn” is found only in 7S. The pedant in this play is interesting. 
The person made the butt of the joke in AS is a merchant (III, iv); there is no 
apparent reason for the change in TS. Indeed, tradition on the English stage 
gives no authority for the shift (cf. Creizenach, 309). There was no need in TS 
for characterization of a scholar, nor in fact is there any. The pedant performs 
no pedantic function. The alternative is that the author deliberately intro- 
duced a schoolmaster as the object of ridicule. But this is precisely what 
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Another parallel between these two plays may be noted. 
The musical names “sol” and “fa” appear as verbs in TS 
(I, ii, 17); “re” and “fa” serve the same purpose in RJ (IV, v, 
121). No other examples (as verbs) seemingly occur in Eng- 
lish.4* Not only are the two instances contemporary (in itself 
of some importance), but both are used jocularly™®; both are in 
a field—music—in which the great dramatist stood supreme. 
Finally, they reveal what Bradley calls a Shaksperian character- 
istic: a “fertility in the formation of new words... . by the 
conversion of verbs into nouns or of nouns into verbs.’’”° But 
the scene in TS coniaining these musical terms has been denied 
Shakspere. 

Dr. Johnson first observed that 


Redime te captum quam queas minimo (I, i, 167) 


came from Lily’s Latin Grammar. Now reminiscences of Lily 
occur in Shakspere’s known plays—MW, I HIV, MAdo, TN, 
LLL.™ In view of Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek,’’ and 
the fact that some of these tags (including the line from TS) 
were, apparently, not common property another bit of 
evidence is offered that Shakspere wrote the entire comedy. 


V 


Did Shakspere have a co-adjutor? Though there is evidence 
that some plays are his only in part,‘in none of these does one 
find such mastery as in TS. Too, since no un-Shaksperian 
elements have been found in 7S, it is not an unreasonable 
request to demand proof of divided authorship. Especially is 





Shakspere did in earlier plays (LLL, IV, ii; V, i; CE, IV, iv, 50ff; V, 237ff). 
Since Adams has shown the strong probability that Shakspere taught school, 
this may be autobiographical. Of course no proof is offered that Shakspere had 
the present-day contempt for pedantry! It is none other but the word “pedant” 
that the defeated suitor hurls at the victorious Lucentio, the tutor (III, i, 48, 
87). 

18 NED cited only the passage from RJ. 

49 Cf. Onions, A S. Glossary, Oxford, 1911, 75. 

2 Book of Homage, op. cit., 107f. 

121 Cf, Anders, 14ff; also Shakespeare’s Eng., op. cit., 1, 230ff. TA also has an 
echo from Lily. 

12 Cf. Bond’s note, 28. For parallels to some of these tags (listed by Schmidt) 
see Arden and Furness eds. of the respective plays. 
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this true when one considers that the early efforts of LLL, TGV 
and CE are inferior to TS. 

Again, the date offers difficulties: in 1595 Shakspere’s days 
of apprenticeship were over, and he was well launched on his 
own career. To suppose under ordinary circumstances success- 
ful collaboration after emancipation is to suppose an unusual 
literary development. Nor, without proof, can different con- 
clusions be drawn in his case. If TS is not entirely his, then it is 
the only known example of dual work in his period of inde- 
pendence." 

Too, in arguing joint work one must face many Shaksperian 
features; characteristics, moreover, that are of the very stuff 
of the comedy. If the well-knit plot is swept aside, then it 
must be remembered that no known Elizabethan has left a like 
example of technique. This, too, in addition to the fact that TS 
was penned when plots were engrossing Shakspere’s attention. 
In masterly construction this farce compares not only with 
its author’s contemporary dramas, but with his mature as well. 
This is not a personal impression: since the days of Samuel 
Johnson men have praised the craftsmanship of The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

Characterization, as seen, is likewise consistent. Hence 
another problem must be met. Not only is it impossible to 
imagine two or more authors, but equally out of the question 
tp call 7S a mere piece of hack work. For this nice symmetry 
of character throughout implies painstaking care, skill, and 
—single composition. Further complications arise since both 
originals were used in both rejected and accepted parts. In 
view of this fact it becomes increasingly difficult to account for 
the riotous fun, absolute naturalness of which there is no hint 
of unsteadiness throughout, and the flattening process in 
reference to minor characters. Gremio offers added com- 
plications: not only is he consistent (he appears in both parts) 
but he has no prototype in AS. Biondello also gives trouble. 
In addition to possessing unity and appearing in both portions 
he is an absolute creation.?, Grumio’s diction recruited from 


1 TC might seem an exception; though here only the closing scenes have been 
challenged, and—to one person at least—unconvincingly. 
*In the sources his possible prototype is not the servant of Lucentio’s 


original. 
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here and there in the two sources gives added concern, especially 
since he, too, is not confined to major or minor scenes. Hortensio 
in a peculiar manner offers a problem for solution; though 
symmetrical, he represents the norm—a feature exclusively 
Shaksperian. Yet he too is not limited to “genuine” passages. 

The many Shaksperian characteristics in the underplot do 
not make for dual composition: the frequent and artistic 
allusions to sports and music; the treatment of classical material 
—Shaksperian in distribution as well as in the customary 
treatment of such lore in the sources. Verbally, the farce adds 
confusion: it contains about the proper number of nonce words 
for 1595; moreover, bold coinages—for example ‘“‘crack-hemp”’ 
—disclose a Shaksperian mastery over words. 

Expressions which suggest that the author of 7S came of a 
rural community arise everywhere; turns of thought commonly 
connected with the name of the great dramatist. The absence 
of rustic speech in the mouths of country folk—peculiar to 
Shakspere—is perplexing. Too, the artistic device of the clocks 
is not only found in the poet’s dramas contemporary with TS, 
but was not employed by other Elizabethan playwrights before 
1600. Double endings, of which there are more than generally 
found among his early contemporaries, deserve notice: doubly 
important not only because of the quantity employed, but 
also because of the almost ecual number in both parts. 

Then the minor parallels: the delicate allusion to “love-in- 
idleness”; rime of “toward” and “froward”; evidences of 
repetition, particularly in TGV—the storehouse to which the 
arch-poet often reverted. And, finally, examples of boldness in 
the use of the mother tongue,—employment of names of musical 
terms as verbs. Peculiarily like Shakspere is this, as seen, in 
that the only other instance apparently is in (contemporary) 
RJ. The significance of the parallel is emphasized in that both 
are jocular. 

But again it may be argued that for once in the dramatic 
history of that age we have a superb instance of two brains 
beating in perfect unison.? For a moment then (even though 


* Though B. and Fletcher co-operated with telling effect, their plots are 
imperfectly joined. Nor (apparently) is any of their work the union of two other 
pieces. See Gayley, Beaumont, 1914, pp. 382ff; Wann, S. Studies, Madison, 
Wis., op. cit., 158, 172f. Middleton and Rowley also disclose imperfection in 
welding of characters. 
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proof of a co-laborer is wanting) let us admit two minds with 
a single thought, and concede that if no perfect specimen of 
dual work exists, the question here involves the master himself. 
Of course, we are at once brought back to the fact that as far 
as known Shakspere did not excel in team work. Spurious plays 
in which he is supposed to have had a hand are not worthy 
specimens. And his name is not linked with a finished piece of 
joint work. There is every reason also for believing (supported 
by Greene’s well-known remark) that he had professional 
aspirations. Moreover, what could the co-worker contribute? 
There are no fraudulent features in the farce. Indeed the work- 
manship is of such a nature that we ask, If not by Shakspere, 
then by whom? 

Then, in some fashion, the presence of double endings must 
be accounted for; and the artistic device of two clocks; and the 
absolute unity cf several personages, including the double 
problem in Hortensio; and the creation of one character, as 
well as the suppression of another; and the treatment of 
mythology, inherent in—and not merely stuck into—the farce; 
and the innumerable references to sports and music; and the 
astounding vitality, the pervading sympathy with all char- 
acters, the verbal parallels, the suppression of angular and 
unyielding words, the superb plot, the artistic symmetry. 

TS, on the oter hand, contains no touches (at least none has 
been pointed out) of doubtful origin. Nor is there any evidence 
that’ this prince of writers worked intimately with another 
dramatist; certain it is that no joint masterpiece comparable to 
TS has been left us. Shall we then cast further suspicion on its 
paternity? If so, who was this gifted co-creator? And what was 
his contribution? 


ERNEST P. Kuni 
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XXXI. D’AVENANT’S MACBETH AND 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


Our first reference to the acting of Macbeth on the Restoration 
stage is to be found in a list of plays drawn up by Sir Henry 
Herbert, the master of the revels, and dated November 3, 1663.1 
The list includes the following item: “Revived Play. Mack- 
bethe.... [£]1.’% This reference agrees with Downes’s 
assertion that before its presentation at Dorset Garden with 
“new Cloath’s, new Scenes, Machines, as flyings for the Witches; 
with all the Singing and Dancing in it,” the play had been 
acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There, in the first house directed 
by D’Avenant, Samuel Pepys saw it on November 5, 1664, 


!Mr. William Jaggard describes an anonymous play published in 1662 as 
“an imitation of Macbeth.” (Shakespeare Bibliography, p. 676.) It is the first 
in a collection entitled ““Gratiae Theatrales, or A Choice Ternary of English 
Plays, Composed upon especial occasions by several ingenious persons; viz. 
Thorny-Abbey, or The London Maid; a Tragedy by T. W. The Marriage 
Broker, or The Pander, A Comedy; by M. W. M. A. Grim the Collier of 
Croydon, or The Devil and his Dame; with the Devil and St. Dunstan: a 
Comedy, by I. T. Never before published: but now printed at the request of 
sundry ingenious friends. London. Printed by R. D.and are to be sold at the sign 
of the Black Bear in S. Paul’s Church-yard. 1662.” Langbaine (Momus 
Triumphans, p. 28) lists these plays but gets his notes mixed; his comment on 
The Marriage Broker obviously belongs to Thorny-Abbey. Some prefatory 
verses in the Gratiae Theatrales refer to the plays as 

“|... unposted yet, nor with applause 
Or acted here or there.... 


Nor need you doubt, in this our Comick Age, 

Welcome acceptance for them from the Stage... . 

This I’ll dare to foretell, although no Seer 

That Thorny-Abbey will out-date King Lear.” 
I have found no evidence that Thorny-Abbey was ever acted, and there seems 
to be little warrant for regarding it as an imitation of Macbeth. A king is 
murdered by his host, who is urged to the deed by his wife. The motive, how- 
ever, is not ambition, but the imperative need of covering up oppression of the 
people, whose cause the good king has espoused. Moreover, the murder and its 
consequences are of minor importance in the plot of the play. The chief interest 
lies in the seduction of old Thorny’s daughter by the king’s brother, who 
afterwards succeeds to the throne and marries her. 

2 J.Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 138. 
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December 28, 1666, January 7, 1667, April 19, 1667, October 16, 
1667, November 6, 1667, August 12, 1668, December 21, 1668, 
and January 15, 1669. 

D’Avenant’s alteration was published in quarto in 1674 
“As it’s now Acted at the Dukes Theatre.’* Yet his name does 
not appear on the title page, nor was this play included in the 
posthumous folio of D’Avenant’s works, published in 1673. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the text of 1674 
represents the version referred to by Downes, who as prompter 
or “bookkeeper” of the company, could hardly be misinformed 
regarding its authorship. 

The first question, then, is whether Pepys saw D’Avenant’s 
version or an unaltered revival. I have cited Downes’s account 
of a special production of the Laureate’s adaptation by the 
Duke’s company at Dorset Garden. That new and sumptuous 
house was opened on November 9, 1671. The author of the 
Roscius Anglicanus mentions five new plays acted there before 
Macbeth, and says besides that several stock plays were sand- 
wiched in between the new ones. He describes this production 
of Macbeth as follows: 


The Tragedy of Macbeth, alter’d by Sir William Davenant; being drest in 
all it’s Finery, as new Cloath’s, new Scenes, Machines, as flyings for the Witches; 
with all the Singing and Dancing in it: The first Compos’d by Mr. Lock, the 
other by Mr. Channell and Mr. Joseph Preist; it being all Excellently per- 
form’d, being in the nature of an Opera, it Recompenc’d double the Expence; it 
proves still [1708] a lasting Play. 

Note, That this Tragedy, King Lear and the Tempest, were Acted in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields; Lear, being Acted exactly as Mr. Shakespear Wrote it; 
as likewise the Tempest alter’d by Sir William Davenant and Mr. Dryden, 
before ’twas made into an Opera.‘ 


Genest asserts that Macbeth was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
unaltered;' but there is no warrant for this assumption in 
Downes. On the contrary, the references of Pepys point with 
reasonable clearness to D’Avenant’s version.® 


* It was entered in the Term Catalogue for July, 1674 (Arber’s ed., I, 179) 

* Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, p. 33. 

5 Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, 1, 139. 

® Professor Odell (in his valuable and delightful Shakespeare from Betterton 
to Irving, I, 36) doubts this because the publication of the play after its pro- 
duction at Dorset Garden suggests that much of the machinery may have 
been added at that time for the larger stage. But the publication (in 1674) 
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November 5, 1664: “‘with my wife to the Duke’s house to a play, Macbeth, 
a pretty good play, but admirably acted.’”” 

December 28, 1666: “‘to the Duke’s house, and there saw Macbeth most 
excellently acted, and a most excellent play for variety.” 

January 7, 1667: “to the Duke’s house, and saw Macbeth, which, though I 
saw it lately, yet appears a most excellent play in all respects, but especially 
in divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy; which is a strange perfection in 
a tragedy, it being most proper here, and suitable.” 

April 19, 1667: ‘Here we saw Macbeth, which, though I have seen it often, 

yet it is one of the best plays for a stage, and variety of dancing and musique 
that ever I saw.” 
The last three entries, at least, with their references to “variety” 
and “divertisement,”’ indicate almost certainly the altered 
version of D’Avenant.* 1663-4 thus becomes our date for the 
production of Macbeth at Lincoln’s Inn Fields,® and 1672-3 for 
its revival with new trappings at Dorset Garden. 

The quarto of 1674, the first edition of D’Avenant’s version, 
gives the names of only a few of the players: Macbeth, Better- 
ton; Macduff, Harris; Banquo, Smith; Malcom, Norris; Duncan, 
Lee;!® Lennox, Medbourne; Donalbain, Cademan; Lady Mac- 
beth, Mrs. Betterton; Lady Macduff, Mrs. Long; Ghost of 
Banquo, Sandford. It is highly remarkable that Banquo and 
his gory shade were performed by different actors. Did Smith 
and Sandford quarrel for the part, and compromise by splitting 
it? Probably Waldron’s solution is the right one: ‘‘Sandford’s 
countenance,” he suggests, “was naturally formed to inspire 
terror;!' While the representative of the living Banquo had, 
as was necessary, a placid mein.” 





was not directly after the performance. As I shall show, it was probably 
occasioned by the appearance of an unauthorized quarto in 1673. It is likely 
enough that after the removal of the Duke’s company to Dorset Garden the 
mechanical features of their performance of Macbeth were further elaborated; 
The state of the text, however, is in my opinion quite another matter. 

7H. B. Wheatley (Pepys’ Diary, IV, 264, n. 1) assumes this to be D’Aven- 
ant’s version. 

8 The other entries throw no light on the question. 

® This is the conclusion of Mr. William Archer. See his ‘“Macbeth on the 
Stage,”’ English Illustrated Magazine, VI, 234 (Dec., 1888). 

10 This was Nathaniel Lee, the dramatist, whose ill success as an actor, as 
well as that of Otway and of Downes himself, the old prompter describes with 
gusto. 

1 He was the leading villain of his day. 

% Waldron’s note in the 1789 ed. of Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, p. 43 
The lamented Mr. Archer justifies the bifurcation of Banquo, in the following 
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Concerning Betterton’s performance of Macbeth I find 
relatively little testimony. That Pepys greatly admired it is 
shown by his entry of October 16, 1667, when he was thoroughly 
discontented with its performance by an understudy. Of Mrs. 
Betterton’s success as Lady Macbeth Colley Cibber tells us; 
he writes of performances after he joined the company, that is 
in the early ’90’s: 

Mrs. Betterton, tho’ far advanc’d in Years, was so great a Mistress of 
Nature that even Mrs. Barry, who acted the Lady Macbeth after her, could 
not in that Part, with all her superior Strength and Melody of Voice, throw out 
those quick and careless Strokes of Terror from the Disorder of a guilty Mind, 
which the other gave us with a Facility in her Manner that render’d them at 
once tremendous and delightful.” 


Genest records several especially interesting performances of 
Macbeth during the last decade of Betterton’s career.“ On 
December 27, 1707 the distinguished company at the Hay- 
market played it with the following cast, perhaps the finest that 
has ever presented it: Macbeth, Betterton; Macduff, Wilks; 
Banquo, Mills; Duncan, Keen; Lennox, Booth;" Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs. Barry.” Betterton continued to act Macbeth till the end 
of his life; he appeared in that réle as late as December 17, 
1709.7 The quartos after 1674 follow the first edition in their 
casts till the quarto of 1710, which has: Macbeth, Betterton; 
Macduff, Wilks; Banquo, Mills; Malcom, Corey; Duncan, 
Keen; Donalkain, Bullock, Jr.; Lennox, Griffin; Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs. Knight; Lady Macduff, Mrs. Rogers; Heccate, Mr. John- 
son. 

D’Avenant’s version of Macbeth was first printed in 1674, 
not in 1673, as is asserted by the latest handler of Shakespeare 





terms: “Hamlet’s father naturally appeared to his son ‘in his habit as he lived,’ 
but Banquo shaking his gory locks at Macbeth should certainly be repulsive 
rather than ‘majestical.’ We should be shown the horrid vision of his victim as 
it appears to the murderer’s heated imagination. The elegant Smith probably 
declined to ‘bedabble his face with gore.’” (Eng. Ill. Mag., VI, 234). 

8 Cibber’s Apology, ed. Lowe, I, 161 ff. 

4 We know more about performances at this time than earlier because they 
were often advertised in the Daily Courant. 

% In D’Avenant’s version Lennox is a more important part than in the 
original. 

% Genest. II, 394. 

17 Genest, II, 447. 
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alterations, Mr. Montague Summers,'* who with some justice 
warns his readers against the “blunders and absurdities” of 
Maidment and Logan’s critical preface to it in the fifth volume 
of their edition of D’Avenant’s plays. Mr. Summers follows 
Mr. William J. Lawrence, who appears to have misread one of 
Dr. Furness’s notes. Mr. Lawrence writes: 


No copy of the D’Avenant Macbeth was issued until 1673, early in the 
spring of which year W. Cadman published his anonymous quarto (Quarto 1). 
A little better than a year later, P. Chetwin printed another version, “with all 
the alterations, amendments, additions and new songs. As it is now acted at 
the Duke’s theatre.” (Quarto 2). Beyond some transpositions of the scenes 
and some alterations in the sequence of the “business” Quarto 2 does not differ 
very materially from its immediate predecessor. For the variations see Furness, 
Variorum Shakespeare, vii (1873), introduction. In the same volume will be 
found the text of Quarto 2. My impression is that the discrepancies between 
the two arose from the fact that Cadman, in his haste to take advantage of the 
ornate revival at Dorset Gardens in 1673 derived his text from a copy of 
D’Avenant’s first version of the tragedy and that Quarto 2 represents the 
maturer revisal.?¢ 


Leaving for the moment Mr. Lawrence’s conclusion, let us 
examine his facts. Quarto 2, he asserts, is not very different 
from Quarto 1. The latter edition I have not seen, though I 
have examined with care its varias lectiones as recorded by 
Dr. Furness.2" I might hesitate therefore to controvert Mr. 
Lawrence’s remarks if it were not that he refers to Furness as 
his own authority. Now Dr. Furness, so far;from asserting the 
similarity of the two quartos, lays stress on their difference: 


In 1673 [he writes] there appeared “Macbeth: A Tragedy. Acted At the 
Dukes-Theatre.” This has hitherto been cited as D’Avenant’s Version, even 
by the very accurate Cambridge Editors, and in sooth it may be that it is, but 
it is very different from the D’Avenant’s Version published in the following 
year, to which almost uniformly all references apply, and not to this edition of 
1673. The only points of identity between the two [my italics] are to be found in 


18 Montague Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations, p. xxxv ff. Mr. Jaggard’s 
great Bibliography entertains the same error. (William Jaggard, Shakespeare 
Bibliography, p. 381). 

1 There were at least two issues in 1674, one for P. Chetwin, the other for 
A. Clark. Whether these contain minor variations I cannot say, not having 
thought it worth while to collate them carefully. They appear to be identical. 

20 W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Playhouse [First Series], p. 211, n. 2. 

*1 Since this paper was written I have examined copies of this quarto in the 
British Museum and in the Bodleian. 
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the Witch-scenes, and there they are not uniformly alike, nor are the Songs 
introduced in the same scenes at the same places; and of the Song “Black 
Spirits and white,” &c.,only the first two words are given. In other respects the 
edition of 1673 is a reprint of the First Folio .... Asa general rule... . the 
readings of F; {in Furness’s textual notes] include the edition of D’Avenant of 
1673.2 


Dr. Furness next expresses regret that he has not more clearly 
distinguished the two versions by giving the earlier some other 
title in his citations; “Betterton’s,” he suggests, but why he 
does not specify. Certainly the suggestion is misleading. He 
continues: 


it is a mere suspicion of mine that the success which attended the representation 
of this earlier version induced the Poet Laureate in the following year to 
“amend” it still more, and prefix an “Argument” which, by the way, he took 
word for word from Heylin’s Cosmography. 


Unfortunately for this theory, the quartos are dated 1673 and 
1674. D’Avenant died in 1668. 

Dr. Furness returns to the differences between Quarto 1 and 
the First Folio. I quote in full: 


The first divergence from the First Folio in Betterton’s version (if I may be 
permitted so ‘> term it for the nonce, to avoid repetition and confusion)” 
occurs at the end of the Second Scene in the Second Act, where the Witches 
enter and “sing” the song found in D’Avenant’s Version™ (see p. 324 [519])*, 
beginning “Sj eak, Sister, is the Deed done?” &c., down to “What then, when 
Monarch’s perish, should we do?’”? 


2H. H. Furness, New Variorum Ed., vol. II (Revised Ed., 1903), pp. 
vii-viii. 
*3 He means Quarto 1, using Mr. Lawrence’s nomenclature. The choice of 
Betterton’s name is quite unwarrantable. 
* That is, Mr. Lawrence’s Quarto 2, of 1674. 
2% Macbeth, New Var. Ed., 1873. 
% Macbeth, New Var. Ed., Revised Ed., 1903. 
27 The whole song appears as follows in Q 1674, pp. 26-7: 
“1 Witch. Speak, Sister, speak; is the Deed done? 
2 Witch. Long ago, long ago: 
Above twelve glasses since have run. 
3 Witch. _ Ill deeds are seldom slow; 
Nor single: following crimes on former wait. 
The worst of creatures fastest propagate. 
Many more murders must this one ensue, 
As if in death were propagation too. 
2 Witch. He will. 
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At the end of the next scene” occurs the second divergence, consisting of the 
Witches’ Song (see p. 325 [519])**, beginning “Let’s have a Dance upon the 
Heath,” &c.,down to “We Dance to the Ecchoes of our Feet,” as it is in D’Aven- 
ant’s version, except that “the chirping Cricket” is changed into the “chirping 


critick.”** 


The third and last addition, which is not wholly unauthoriz’d, since it is 
indicated in the Folios, is to be found at III, v, 33. Here the extract from 
Middleton (see pp. 337 and 401® [376 and 5§25]*) is given: ‘(Come away Heccat, 
Heccat, Oh, come away,” &c., down to “Nor Cannons Throais our height can 





1 Witch. 
3 Witch. 


1 Witch. 
2 Witch. 
3 Witch. 
4 Witch. 


Chorus. 


He shall. 

He must spill much more bloud; 

And become worse, to make his Title good. 

Now let’s dance. 

Agreed. 

Agreed. 

Agreed. 

We shou’d rejoyce when good Kings bleed. 

When cattel die, about we go, 

What then, when Monarchs perish, should we do?” 


8 In Q 1673, that is; in Q 1674 it is a few lines farther on in the same scene. 
29 Macbeth, New Var. Ed., 1873. 

30 Macbeth, New Var. Ed., Revised Ed., 1903. 

31 The entire song is as follows (Q 1674, p. 27): 


“Let’s have a dance upon the Heath; 
We gain more life by Duncan’s death. 
Sometimes like brinded Cats we shew, 
Having no musick but our mew. 
Sometimes we dance in some old mill, 
Upon the hopper, stones, and wheel. , 
To some old saw, or Bardish Rhime, 
Where still the Mill-clack does keep time. 
Sometimes about an hollow tree, 
A round, a round, a round dance we. 
Thither the chirping Cricket comes, 
And Beetle, singing drowsie hums. 
Sometimes we dance o’re Fens and Furs, 
To howls of wolves, and barks of curs. 
And when with none of those we meet, 
We dance to th’ ecchoes of our feet. 
At the night-Raven’s dismal voice, 
Whilst others tremble, we rejoyce; 
And nimbly, nimbly dance we still 
To th’ ecchoes from an hollow Hill.” 


® Macbeth, New Var. Ed., 1873. 
33 Macbeth, New Var. Ed., Revised Ed., 1903. For Furness’s 525 read 


528-9. 
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reach.”™ As I have before said, with these three exceptions, Betterton’s version 
[i.e., the quarto of 1673] is a more or less accurate reprint of the First Folio.® 


Since it is to this plain statement that Mr. Lawrence refers 
as his authority, it is a little difficult to account for his assertion 
that the quartos of 1673 and 1674 are in virtual agreement. 

Dr. Furness continues with a list of “some of the most notable 
discrepancies” between Q 1673 and F 1, selected from the first 
Act.® He lists the following passages: 


I vi 35: “to count.” For: “in compt.” 

I vii 11: “Commands th’ Ingredience.” For: “Commends.”’ 

I vii 17: “First, Iam.” For: “First, as I am.” 

I vii 26: ‘Heavens Cherubim.”’ For: “Heauen’s Cherubin.”’ 
I vii 60: “Be much more the Man.” For: “so much more.” 

I vii 81: “What not upon.” For: “What not put vpon.” 

I vii 88: “their Daggers.” For: “their very Daggers.” 


The following varie lectiones in the remaining acts are 
recorded in Furness’s textual notes:*” 


Ili 64: “now witchcraft.” For: “Witchcraft.” Q 1674: “now witchcraft.” 
II ii 48: “rips.” For: “Sleepe that knits vp the rauel’d Sleeue of Care.”’ 
Q 1674: “Sleep, that locks up the senses from their care.” 

II ii 79: “Green one red.” For: ‘Making the Greene one, Red.”? Q 1674: 

“and turn the green into a red.” 
II ii 94:“this.” For: “Wake Duncan with thy knocking.”’ Q 1674: “this.” 
II iii 8:“‘come in, time.” For: “Come in time.’”’ Q 1674 cuts the drunken 
porter. 
II iii 21: “Bone-fire.” For: “Bonfire.” 
II iii 135-6: “Out-ran.” For: 
“Th’ expedition of my violent Loue 
Out-run the pawser, Reason.” 
Q 1674: “Out-ran my pausing reason.” 
Il iv 4: “I’ve.” For: “I haue seene.” Q 1674: “I’ve.” 
Il iv 6: “stifled.” For: “but this sore Night 
Hath ¢trifled former knowings.”’ 
Q 1674: “but this one night 
Has made that knowledge void.” 


*% This song is taken, with a dozen verbal alterations, from Middleton’s 
The Witch (ed. Bullen, V, 416), Act ITI, Scene iii, lines 39-74. It had probably 
been used in Macbeth as early as before the publication of the First Folio. 
It appears in Q 1674 on pages 44-5. 

% Furness, New Var. (Revised) Ed. of Macbeth, pp. vii-viii. 

% These are not recorded in Dr. Furness’s fextual notes, since he did not 
recognize the difference between Q 1673 and Q 1674 until he had made some 
progress in collation. 

37 The text first cited is in each case the reading of 1673, and second that of 
F 1, both as given by Furness. 
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III i 68: “Caesar’s.” For: “Caesar.” Q 1674 cuts the reference to Antony 
and Caesar. 

III iv 51: “May it.” For: “May’t.” Q 1674: “May it.” 

III vi 6: “born.” For: “Things haue bin strangely borne.” Q 1674: 


“carry’d.” 
IVi_ 28: “Silver’d.” For: “Slippes of Yew 
Sliuer’d in the Moones Ecclipse.” 


Q 1674: ‘Pluckt when the Moon was in Eclips.” 
IV iii 255: “see.” For: “Did you say All?” Q 1674: “say.” 
V viii 3: “while.” For: “whiles.” Q 1674 cuts this line. 


The variations of Quarto 1673 from the First Folio we thus 
find to be inconsiderable, and it is easy to conclude that Quarto 
1673 bears no relation whatever to Quarto 1674. Both Dr. 
Furness and Mr. Lawrence seem to be mistaken; the latter in 
asserting the similarity of the two quartos, the former in suggest- 
ing that D’Avenant made some additional alterations in 1674, 
being emboldened by the success of the version of the previous 
year. 

In lieu of their conclusions I can offer only a conjecture, which 
has however this warrant, that it is compatible with the textual 
condition of both quartos. Apparently, soon after the gorgeous 
revival of D’Avenant’s Macbeth at Dorset Garden (1672-3), 
a publisher decided to reprint Shakespeare’s original play as 
found in the First Folio, and thus take advantage of its renewed 
popularity. He included, perhaps without authority, three 
additions (carefully distinguished by Furness), which may 
have been taken down in the theatre, but which had probably 
got attached to the play long before D’Avenant began tamper- 
ing with it. The proprietors of D’Avenant’s version, unwilling 
to allow this text to circulate under the name of their recent 
theatrical success and to reap the publishing profits thereof, gave 
the D’Avenant text to the printer. This, the text of Quarto 
1674, must have been written at least before 1668, when 
D’Avenant died, and probably before 1663-4, when it appears 
to have been produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The quarto of 1673, accordingly, as Furness distinctly states, 
is not an alteration but a reprint of the First Folio, with 
the addition of three songs and with a few of those minor 
changes inevitable in every such reprint. Though published 
before the quarto of 1674, it was undertaken by the printer long 
after that version had been prepared. It is in fact not im- 
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probable that Quarto 1673 represents the play as it was acted 
even before the Wars; for Shakespeare’s text appears to have 
been tampered with before its original publication in the First 
Folio. 

The quarto of 1674, on the other hand, is D’Avenant’s version 
of Macbeth, probably written, or at any rate overhauled, 
c. 1663-4. It was not included in the posthumous D’Avenant 
folio of 1673 for the same reason that denied inclusion to 
D’Avenant’s version of Hamlet.** Compared with The Law 
Against Lovers, which was included, both the Hamlet and the 
Macbeth are chiefly concerned with verbal alteration and cutting. 
The editor felt (as very likely D’Avenant himself had) that 
The Law against Lovers, though based on two of Shakespeare’s 
plays, was really a new play, while the Hamlet and the Macbeth 
were still Shakespeare’s.*® 

The Macbeth quarto of 1674 was reprinted in 1687, 1689, 
1695, and 1710. I have not collated these texts. I have, 
however, examined those of 1687, 1695, and 1710 with sufficient 
care to be sure that they represent D’Avenant’s version. They 
appear to be faithful reprints of Quarto 1674. 

Let us now turn to that text and examine the changes intro- 
duced by William D’Avenant in order to “reform and make fit” 
the Macbeth of William Shakespeare. 


ACT I 


The first act is not much altered structurally but, as will be 
apparent from a glance at the verbal “improvements” I shall 
cite, the text is badly garbled. The Bleeding Sergeant (I, ii) 
becomes Seyton. Macduff takes over Ross (I, ii and iii); 
Angus is excised. The latter’s speech,‘I, iii, 110-113, is cut; 
but I, iii, 121-9 is given to Macduff. The evil thought of Mac- 
beth is expressed more definitely as early as scene iii. At the 
end of scene iv, in the Prince of Cumberland aside, D’Avenant 


38 See my ‘‘Hamlet under the Restoration,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n Am., 
XXXVIII, 770-791 (Dec., 1923). 

39° H. T. Hall (Shakespeare’s Plays: The Separate Editions of, with the 
Alterations Done by Various Hands, p. 43) asserts that D’Avenant altered the 
play in 1672. This was four years after D’Avenant died. 

“© Mr. Lawrence doubts the existence of a quarto of 1687 (Elizabethan 
Playhouse I, 212 n. 1), but there is a copy so dated in the Boston Public Library. 
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inserts another couplet before the final one, which he alters 
considerably: 


The strange Idea of a bloudy act 

Does into doubt all my resolves distract. 

My eye shall at my hand connive, the Sun 

Himself should wink when such a deed is done... . . 


Such structural alterations as appear in this play are due 
principally to D’Avenant’s passion for balance in character- 
ization. This weakness is a natural consequence of the system- 
atic creation of typical rather than complex characters. Shake- 
speare’s faculty of viewing not only life in general but the 
isolated personality whole was simply beyond the horizon of 
the critics from whom the dramatists of the Restoration derived 
their standards. It is not permissible, Dryden declares, to set 
up a character as composed of mighty opposites: 


When a Poet has given the Dignity of a King to one of his persons, in all his 
actions and speeches, that person must discover Majesty, Magnanimity, and 
jealousy of power; because these are sutable to the general manners of a King. 
: When Virgil had once given the name of Pious to Aeneas, he was bound 
to show him such, in all his words and actions through the whole Poem. . 
A character... . is a composition of qualities which are not contrary to. one 
another in the same person: thus the same man may be liberal and valiant, but 
not liberal and covetous.* 


The principle thus unqualifiedly laid down leads eventually to 
the personification of dominant characteristics. It comes, in 
fact, pretty close to the humours theory of Ben Jonson, and 
I for one am convinced that his methods influenced Restoration 
tragedy as well as comedy. Dryden, for instance, examining 
the merits of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson, awards the 
palm for characterization to the last on account of the “con- 
sistency” of his persons—even the minor ones. This significant 
opinion, as well as the last passage quoted, is to be found, not 
in a treatise on comedy, but in Dryden’s preface to his alteration 
of Troilus and Cressida, which contains a formal essay on the 
Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. 
D’Avenant never went so far as Dryden, who worked in 
Shakespeare revision with a freer hand than did his predecessor; 
but the older Laureate was powerfully influenced by this canon 


‘t Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida, ed. 1679, sig. a 3 verso. 
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of consistency. Once you surrender to it, composition becomes 
largely a matter of antithesis: if A stands for Pride, let B 
represent Humility; if A incarnates pure Malignancy, B shall 
broadcast Benevolence. Thus in Macbeth D’Avenant saw the 
hero’s Lady as a symbol of wicked ambition. Very well, then, 
let us have a good woman, quite unscorched by any spark of 
self-interest, and available to lecture the other characters and 
the audience on the cinerary consequences of worldly hope. 
And since Shakespeare proposes an unobjectionable female 
person in Lady Macduff, D’Avenant selects her to be all that 
Lady Macbeth is not. In his hands she becomes a most sancti- 
fied dame, and a much more important character than Shake- 
speare, who according to one school of opinion aprés Dieu cred 
le plus, had made her. 

This pious matron’s first opportunity comes in I, v, in a scene 
of 39 lines which precedes the reading of Macbeth’s letter.” 
The notorious love and honour (or more accurately love or 
honour) motive appears in all its glory in her first speech. Soon, 
in response to Lady Macbeth’s martial enthusiasm, Macduff’s 
domestic angel begins her lecture: 

The world mistakes the glories gain’d in war, 

Thinking their Lustre true: alas, they are 

But Comets, Vapours! by some men exhal’d 

From others bloud, and kindl’d in the Region 

Of popular applause, in which they live 

A-while; then vanish: and the very breath 

Which first inflam’d them, blows them out agen. 
Having thus impressed us with her insusceptibility to ambitious 
temptings, she retires; Lady Macbeth breaks into the letter, 
and the action proceeds as in Shakespeare’s play, though the 
diction is horribly mutilated. 


ACT II 


The Drunken Porter is contemptuously ejected from his 
station in this act. The scene is replaced by the following 
incredibly awkward lines: 

Enter Lenox and Macbeth’s Servant. 


Lenox. You sleep soundly, that so much knocking 
Could not wake you. 


“ D’Avenant failed to observe that Lady Macbeth has reached the middle 
of the letter before she enters. 








14a 
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Serv. Labour by day causes rest by night. 
Enter Macduff.* 


In II, iv, the Old Man’s lines are reduced and bestowed on 
Seyton. As in the original, Macduff announces his departure 
for Fife. 

The next scene is D’Avenant’s own. Once more we see the 
heath, where “Lady Macduff, Maid, and Servant” await their 
lord. “Here,” says the Servant, 


He order’d me to attend him with the Chariot. 
The children are not presented: 
They are securely sleeping in the Chariot. 


Macduff arrives. It soon appears that he has chosen an un- 
canny spot for the rendezvous: the witches (four of them) bounce 
in, and present the “divertisement”’ which Mr. Pepys found not 
only entertaining but appropriate. Their lyrics have already 
been quoted. The Thane of Fife sourly pronounces their first 
selection “an hellish Song,” but stays for the encore. After that 
the Witches dance. Macduff is next treated to a triple-barreled 
prophecy in the manner of those addressed to Macbeth and 
Banquo: 


1 Witch. Saving thy bloud will cause it to be shed; 

2 Witch. He’ll blied by thee, by whom thou fist hast bled. 

3 Witch. Thy wife shall shunning danger, dangers find, 
And fatal be, to whom she most is kind. 


Then the Witches vanish, and after a brief lecture by Lady 
Macduff on the folly of believing these “Messengers of Dark- 
ness,” the doomed family troops off to the waiting ‘“‘chariot.” 


ACT III 


D’Avenant was not inclined to trust his audience to take any 
save the broadest of hints. A good instance of his little faith 


* Weber approves of this excision, which he attributes to D’Avenant’s 
desire to condense the action. Weber here, as elsewhere in his dissertation, 
forgets the influence of the canons on D’Avenant’s methods. The excision of 
the Porter was directly required by the principle of strict separation. (G. Weber, 
Davenant’s Macbeth im Verhiltnis zu Shakespearg’s gleichnamiger Tragodie, 
Rostock, 1903, p. 65.) 
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occurs in III, i after Banquo has departed on his fatal ride, and 
the courtiers have been dismissed. Macbeth thereupon reveals 
his intentions unmistakably: 


Macduff departed frowningly, perhaps 
He is grown jealous; he and Banquo must 
Embrace the same fate. 


Immediately after the interview with the murderers comes 
another of D’Avenant’s original Macduff-scenes, neatly versified 
in rhyming couplets. The Thane has made up his mind: 


It must be so. Great Duncan’s bloudy death 
Can have no other Author but Macbeth. 

His Dagger now is to a Scepter grown; 

From Duncan’s Grave he has deriv’d his Throne. 


Lady Macduff, in her character of good counselor, never lets 
an opportunity slip: 

Ambition urg’d him to that bloudy deed: 

May you be never by Ambition led: 


Forbid it Heav’n, that in revenge you shou’d 
Follow a Copy that is writ in bloud. 


Macduff feels bound to avenge the murdered King, but his wife 
counsels leaving vengeance to Heaven. The Thane would rescue 
his country from “the bloudy Tyrants violence.” She has her 
answer pat: 


I am affraid you have some other end, 

Than meerly Scotland’s freedom to defend. 

You’d raise your self, whilst you wou’d him dethrone; 
And shake his Greatness, to confirm your own. 


Macduff replies that it would be no usurpation to assume the 
sceptre for the nation’s good. But his Lady stands firm against 
ambition in any form. 

The action then proceeds as in the original play till the scene 
of Banquo’s assassination, in which the conference of the 
murderers before the deed is greatly reduced; the Third Murder- 
er’s appearance is not accounted for. Banquo is pursued and 
killed off stage. After the banquet, a short scene in couplets 


“ Fairness compels the admission that if we must have couplets this is in 
excellent vein; at least it is eminently actable. 
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shows Macduff’s leave-taking. Next comes the expository 
interview between Lennox and a Lord, in D’Avenant’s version 
Seyton (III, vi). The act closes with III, v. Hecate’s long 
harangue to the Witches is greatly reduced, in order to make 
room for the song ‘Come away, Heccate, Heccate! Oh come 
away,” and her flight with the Witches on a “machine.” The 
text is taken, with a few slight alterations, from Middleton’s 
The Witch, Act III, Scene iii, lines 39-74." 


ACT IV 


The first scene opens, as in the original, with the brewing of 
the hellish broth; this is enriched by still another excerpt from 
Middleton’s play (V, ii, 60-78). There are new and spicier 
ingredients: “Of Scuttle Fish the vomit black,” and instead of 
a tiger’s, a “fat Dutchman’s Chawdron,” an inelegant but 
eminently topical reference to England’s chief competitor at 
sea. Then Hecate appears, and the song mentioned in the First 
Folio as “Blacke Spirits, &c.’’.is sung by the Witches. How 
much of this Middletonian embellishment had been in use 
before D’Avenant’s time is problematical. The text, according 
to the quarto of 1674, is as follows: 


Musick and Song. 
Hec. Black Spirits, and white, 
Red Spirits and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
1 Witch. Tiffin, Tiffin, keep it stiff in, 
Fire drake Puckey, make it luckey: 
Lyer Robin, you must bob in. 
Chor. Around, a round, about, about, 
All ill come running in, all good keep out. 


£; Here’s the blood of a Bat! 

Hec. O put in that, put in that. 

2. Here’s Lizards brain, 

Hec. Put in a grain. 

1. Here’s Juice of Toad, here’s oyl of Adder 


That will make the Charm grow madder. 


“ Bullen’s ed. of Middleton, V, 416 ff. Weber (pp. 64 ff) points out that 
D’Avenant has shifted this scene with the preceding in order to close the act 
on these “wunderhiibscher Hexengesinge.”” Shakespeare’s ending of the act 
is undeniably weak—that is, if we are to assume that the Elizabethans knocked 
off for a cigarette four times during the course of a performance. 
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z. Put in all these, ’twill raise the stanch; 
Hec. Nay here’s three ownces of a red-hair’d Wench. 
Chor. Around, a round, &c. 


When Macbeth arrives he demands: 


What Destinie’s appointed for my Fate? 


He is answered by Hecate, for the apparitions do not appear. 
This omission is puzzling—they afford an obvious chance for 
the display of mechanical ingenuity. The “shadow of eight 
Kings, and Banquo’s Ghost after them,” is, however, presented. 
It is Seyton, not Lennox, who comes in with the news of Mac- 
duff’s flight. This change is made to enable Lennox, whose part 
is distinctly “fattened,” to take the place of Ross in the next 
scene as the friend of Lady Macduff. Seyton then comes in as 
the friendly messenger.“ This scene ends with the warning, 
since the murderers do not appear. Their excision may be due 
to the theoretical objection to scenes of violence, or to a desire 
to shorten and make room for new material. 

Next comes the interview, greatly reduced, between Malcolm 
and Macduff. It takes place, not in England, but 


In these close shades of Birnam Wood.‘ 


It is broken, after the references to Edward’s success in touching, 
by an original scene, in halting blank verse, between Macbeth 
and Seyton. This is perhaps the most ludicrous of D’Avenant’s 
structural changes in this play; for we see the grim Macbeth 
hesitating in the conventional manner between love and honour. 
His army needs his presence, but his Lady is indisposed. And so: 


The Spur of my Ambition prompts me to go 
And make my Kingdom safe, but Love which softens me 
To pity her in her distress, curbs my Resolves. 


“ Kilbourne remarks that it is no wonder Seyton finally rebels against 
D’Avenant’s Macbeth—he has been given so much extra work in this version. 
(F. W. Kilbourne, Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare, p. 150.) 

‘7 Williams says the reason for this change is inexplicable, but it seems 
fairly obvious: D’Avenant here exhibits a certain deference to the unities of 
time and place. (J. D. E. Williams, Sir William Davenant’s [Literary] Relation 
to Shakespeare, p. 45.) 
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Yet why should Love, since confin’d, desire 

To controul Ambition, for whose spreading hopes 
The world’s too narrow, It shall not; Great Fires 
Put out the less; Seaton go bid my Grooms 
Make ready; Ile not delay my going. 


Seat. I go. 

Macb. Stay Seaton, stay, Compassion calls me back. 
Seat. He looks and moves disorderly. 

Macb. T’le not go yet. 

Seat. Well Sir. . . . [Exit Seaton]. 


And new Lady Macbeth comes in, not yet sleep-walking, 
but so broken by remorse that she heaps reproaches on her 
husband for having committed the initial crime. Her first words 
are: “Duncan is dead.” She thinks his ghost pursues her. 
Taking his cue from Shakespeare’s great banquet scene, 
D’Avenant makes her see the ghost, though the stage directions 
do not indicate that it was actually brought on at this point. 
Macbeth assures her: 

It cannot be My Dear, 

Your Fears have misinform’d your eyes. 
Lady Mb. See there; Believe your own. 

Why do you follow Me? I did not do it. 

Macb. Methinks there’s nothing. 

Lady Mb. If you have Valour force him hence. 

Hold, hold, he’s gone. Now you look strangely. 

Mach. ’Tis the strange error of your Eyes. 

Lady Mb. But the strange error of my Eyes 

Proceeds from the strange Action of your Hands. 


Let him resign, she urges, his “‘ill-gain’d Crown.’’ He reminds 
her that she incited him to the crime. But her reply is un- 
answerable: 

You were a Man. 


And by the Charter of your Sex you shou’d 
Have govern’d me. 


Against the counsel of the Witches she warns him earnestly. 
Now the Ghost actually appears, and the distracted woman 
raves. Macbeth finally summons her attendants to lead her off, 
and then offers the following diagnosis and prescription: 

She does from Duncons death to sickness grieve, 

And shall from Malcolms death her health receive. 

When by a Viper bitten, nothing’s good 

To cure the venom but a Vipers blood. 
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On this homeopathic principle the scene ends. One must confess 
that from the theatrical standpoint it is highly effective. 

Finally, we return to Birnam Wood. Lennox is still in the 
shoes of Ross and brings the terrible news from Fife. 


ACT V 


The sleep-walking scene is reduced to 36 lines from 81. The 
witnesses are Seyton and a lady; the Doctor is omitted from 
D’Avenant’s version. 

Scene ii shows us, instead of the rebellious thanes, Donalbain 
and “Flean” met by Lennox. The scene is brief, original, and 
writ in most villainous blank verse.** 

And now follows V, iii, but this Macbeth is not Shakespeare’s. 
Vanished is that fierce contumely which reveals the extremity 
of his bewildered spirit: we get instead such insipidities as 


Now Friend, what means thy change of Countenance? 
For: 


The diuell damne thee blacke, thou cream-fac’d Loone: 
Where got’st thou that Goose-looke. 


It is when considering such passages as this and the one follow- 
ing that the modern admirer of Shakespeare’s poetry finds it 
difficult to remain judicial: 


V iii 24-34: Take thy Face hence. 

He has Infected me with Fear 

I am sure to die by none of Woman morn 

And yet the English Drums beat an Alarm, 

As fatal to my Life as are the Crokes 

Of Ravens, when they flutter about the Windows 
Of departing men. 

My Hopes are great, and yet me-thinks I fear 

My subjects cry out Curses on my Name, 

Which like a North-wind seems to blast my Hopes. 


This twaddle, we must suppose, was turned off by the Laureate 
with the greatest satisfaction, in the firm belief that he was 
writing ‘“‘with the very spirit of Shakespeare.” His creaking 
lines replace: 


48 Weber (p. 69) asserts that the scene is in one respect an improvement: 
at least the reappearance of the two sons to avenge their murdered sires is 
justifiable dramatically. 
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Take thy face hence. Seyton, I am sick at hart, 

When I behold: Seyton, I say, this push 

Will cheere me euer, or dis-eate me now. 

I have liu’d long enough: my way of life 

Is falne into the Seare, the yellow Leafe, 

And that which should accompany Old-Age, 

As Honor, Loue, Obedience, Troopes of Friends, 

I must not looke to haue: but in their steed, 

Curses, not lowd but deepe, Mouth-honor, breath 
Which the poore heart would faine deny, and dare not. 


The Doctor is excised, and so we lose the great passage beginning 


Can’st thou not Minister to a minde diseas’d. . . . ? 


In an aside Seyton announces his intention of deserting, and 
the scene ends. It is followed by a scene largely original with 
D’Avenant, the united forces under “‘Seymor.” 

The great fifth scene is, like the third. hopelessly garbled, 
as witness the speech in which Macbeth’s numbed mind reacts, 
or fails to react, to the news of his wife’s death—surely one of 
the most profoundly tragic sentences ever composed for an 
actor’s lips. It appears thus transmuted in D’Avenant’s version: 


She should have Di’d hereafter, 

I brought Her here, to see my Victines,*® not to Die. 

To Morrow, to Morrow, and to Morrow, 

Creeps in a stealing pace from Day to Day, 

To the last Minute of Recorded Time: 

And all our Yesterdays have lighted Fools 

To their Eternal Homes: Out, out that Candle... . etc. 


From this point on the text is left unchanged, but the havoc 
already made is unforgivable. 

The final scene is no less objectionable. Lennox assumes 
the réle of Young Siward, and his death; but his lines are 
D’Avenant’s. Macbeth falls on stage, and dies with a moral 
on his lips: 


Farewell vain World, and what’s most vain in it, Ambition. 


For obvious reasons Macduff presents the new sovereign with, 
not his enemy’s head, but his sword. 


Victims, viot’ries (?). 
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Several of the stage directions in the quarto of 1674 indicate 
the “operatic” (i.e., mechanical) nature of the performances 
of this adaptation. 


1115: “[Ex. flying.” 

I iii 2: “Enter three Witches flying.” 

III iv 92: “‘[the Ghost descends.” 

III iv 116: “ [the Ghost of Bangq. rises at his feet.” 

III v 40: “‘[Machine descends.” [For the flight of the Witches. ] 

IV i 155: “{Musick. The Witches Dance and Vanish. The Cave sinks.”’ 


The verbal changes made by D’Avenant are on the whole very 
like those in The Law against Lovers and in his version of Hamlet. 
The categories I suggest are in many cases not especially 
accurate, for some alterations belong to more than one type, 
and in many cases a guess at the motive rather than an appraisal 
of the result is responsible for my classification. I give, of course, 
only samples. 

Some changes owe their existence to D’Avenant’s desire to 
modernize his text.°° Example: 


I iii 87: “‘what seem’d Corporeal.”’ 
For: “and what seem’d corporall.”’ 


Other revisions appear to be attempts to correct Shake- 
speare’s grammar. Others are rhetorical improvements; for 
instance, the nistorical present seems to have been objectionable 
to D’Avenant. And there are other corrections of tense. 
Examples: 


Iii 59: “Whence com’st thou, worthy Thane?” For: “cam’st.” 

Tiii 9: “the rump-fed Ronyon cry’d.” For: “cryes.” 

Tiii 55: “who.” For: “that.” 

I iii 167: “Patience and time run through the roughest day.” 
For: “Time, and the Houre, runs.” 


Metrical considerations condition many of D’Avenant’s 
changes. Too much importance should not, however, be 
attached to these, for they are often ignored both in altered 
and in original lines. Examples: 


50 In each case, unless the contrary is stated, the text first quoted is that of 
Q 1674. The words replaced are quoted from the First Folio as given by Furness. 
Weber (p. 15) concludes that the source of Q 1674 is all but certainly F 1. 
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Ii 14: “To us fair weather’s foul, and foul is fair!” 
For: “faire is foule, and foule is fair.” 


Iii 75: “Until at Colems-Inch he had disburs’d.”’ 
For: “Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes ynch.” 
(There are numerous changes like this, as a consequence of the weakening 
of the suffix of the past participle.) 


The great principle of decorum, D’Avenant found, clashed 
with several passages in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


I v 47-8: “Empty my Nature of humanity, 
And fill it up with cruelty.” 
For: “And fill me from the Crowne to the Toe, top-full 
Of direst Crueltie”’ 


I v 57: “steel” for “Knife.” Cf. I vii 20: “sword” for “knife.” 


I vii 51-2: “You dare not venture on the thing you wish: ; 
But still wou’d be in tame expectance of it.” bs 
For: “Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poore Cat i’ th’ Addage.” 


In another article I have mentioned D’Avenant’s irritating 
practice of literalizing, Shakespeare’s figures of speech. This 
trick has the same effect on the reader as explaining the point of 
a joke. The worst case I have met occurs in Macbeth: 


II iii 85-6: “Approach the Chamber, and behold a sight 
Enough to turn spectators into stone.” 
For: ‘‘Approch the Chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon.” 


But by far the largest number of D’Avenant’s alterations 
are due, apparently, to his zeal in elucidation. Shakespeare’s 
text seemed full of obscurities in language and thought, and for 
the sake of making it transparent to the audience at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields the Laureate was willing to sacrifice metre, imagina- 
, tion, or anything else. Examples: 

Iii 5-7: “if we may guess ; 
His message by his looks, He can relate the tT 
Issue of the Battle!” 

For: “he can report, 

As seemeth by his plight, of the reuolt i 
The newest state.” 
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1 ii 10: “To save my liberty.” For: “‘ ’Gainst my Captiuitie.” 


I ii 11-12: “Inform the King in what condition you 
Did leave the Battle?” 
For: “Say to the King, the knowledge of the Broyle, 
As thou didst leaue it.” 
1 ii 78: “Our confidence.”’ For: ‘‘Bosome interest.” 
I iii 61: “Fortune.” For: “hauing.” 





I iii 62: “With which he seems surpriz’d.” 
For: “That he seemes wrapt withall.” 





1 iii 65-6: “who neither beg your favour, / Nor fear your hate.” 
For: “who neyther begge, nor feare 
Your fauors, nor your hate.” 





I iii 101-2: “His wonder and his praises then contend 
Which shall exceed.” 
For: “Which should be thine, or his.” 


I iii 125-7: “Or did assist the Rebel privately; 
Or whether he concurr’d with both, to cause 
His Country’s danger, Sir, I cannot tell.” 
For: “Or did lyne the Rebell with hidden helpe, 
And vantage; or that with both he labour’d 
In his Countreyes wracke, I know not.” 


I iii 135-7: “Tf all be true 
You have a Title to a Crown, as well 
As to the Thane of Cawdor.” 
For: “That trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you vnto the Crowne, 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor.” 


I iii 170-1: “ I was reflecting upon past transactions.” 
For: “Giue me your fauour: 
My dull Braine was wrought with things forgotten.” 


I v 50: “no relapses into mercy.” 
For: “no compunctious visitings of Nature.” 


II iii 41-3: “who could then refrain, 
That had an heart to love; and in that heart 
Courage to manifest his affection.” 
For: “make’s loue knowne?” 


II iv 6: “Has made that knowledge void.” 
For: “Hath trifled former knowings.” 
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{II i 59: “I am no King till I am safely so.” 
For: ‘To be thus, is nothing, but to be safely thus.” 


III ii 47: ““But they are not Immortal.” 
For: “But in them, Natures Coppie’s not eterne.” 


These examples might be greatly multiplied. Acts IV and V 
are, however, more D’Avenant’s own than the first three, and I 
have not thought it worth while to make further citations under 
this head. 

Not a few of D’Avenant’s verbal changes defy, for me at 
least, reasonable classification except as wanton tampering. 
Perhaps the example which follows may serve as well as any 
to show how unrestricted the improver felt. 


III ii 25-33: “Better be with him 

Whom we to gain the Crown, have sent to peace; 

Then on the torture of the Mind to lye 
In restless Agony. Duncan is dead; : } 
He, after life’s short feavor, now sleeps; Well: 
Treason has done it’s worst; nor Steel, nor Poyson, 

No Ferreign force, nor yet Domestick Malice 

Can touch him further.” 


For: “Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gayne our peace, haue sent to peace, 
Then on the torture of the Minde to lye 

In restlesse extasie. 

Duncane is in his Graue: 

After Lifes fitfull Feuer, he sleepes well,5* 

Treason ha’s done his worst: nor Steele, nor Poyson, 
Mallice domestique, forraine Leuie, nothing, 

Can touch him further.” 


The chorus of disapproval of this outrageous alteration began 
at least as early as 1674, when Thomas Duffet’s The Empress 
of Morocco was printed. This was a burlesque of the very 
successful The Emperor of Morocco by Elkanah Settle, which 

. had been produced shortly before at Dorset Garden. The 
Theatre Royal thereupon employed the hog Duffet, as Furnivall 


51 Lord Morley has praised this line as “the most melting and melodious ¥ 
single verse in all the exercises of our English tongue.” It seemed otherwise to ; 
D’Avenant. 


® “The Empress of Morocco. A Farce. Acted by His Majesties Servants. ; 
London... . 1674.” 
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aptly terms him, to ridicule their rivals’ success, as at about the 
same time they used his The Mock Tempest to satirize the 
D’Avenant-Dryden-Shadwell opera. Duffet had a distinct 
turn for flinging mud at Shakesperean idealism, and even when 
bis game was Settle could not resist a shot at the great Eliza- 
bethan. To the Empress is appended: 


“An Epilogue spoken by Witches, after the mode of Macbeth.” Title page: 
Epilogue. Being a new Fancy after the old, and most surprising way of 
Macbeth, Perform’d with new and costly machines, Which were invented and 
managed by the most ingenious Operator Mr. Henry Wright. P. G. Q. London, 
Printed in the Year 1674. 


There is a spice of wit in the cast of characters; it includes: 
Hecate, Mr. Powel; 1 Witch, Mr. Harris; 2 Witch, Mr. Adams; 
3 Witch, Mr. Lyddal; Thunder, Mr. Goodman; Lightning, 
Mr. Kew; Spirits, Cats, and Musicians. The Epilogue begins: 

The most renowned and melodious Song of John Dory, being heard as it 
were in the Air sung in parts by Spirits, to raise the expectation, and charm the 
audience with thoughts sublime, and worthy of that Heroick Scene which 
follows. The Scene opens. Thunder and lightning is discover’d, not behind 
Painted Tiffany to blind and amuse the Senses, but openly, by the most excellent 
way of Mustard-bowl, and Salt-Peter. Three Witches fly over the Pit Riding 
upon Beesomes. Heccate descends over the Stage in a glorious Charriot, 
adorn’d with Pictures of Hell and Devils, and made of a large Wicker Basket. 


Then follows a burlesque of Hecate’s reproaches and in- 
structions to the Witches, with parodies of their songs, which, 
to borrow the trusty formula of John Genest, must not be 
quoted here. 

That robust admirer of Duffet’s genius, Mr. Montague 
Summers, would have us believe the great man’s travesties 
designed to ridicule the errors of Shakespeare’s adapters. 
To the present writer this distinction is not apparent; at any 
rate the contempt of the Epilogue for the Dorset Garden Macbeth 
seems to spring more from financial than artistic considerations. 
“Being in the nature of an opera,” the play delighted the public, 
and remained, as we have noticed, a stock piece with Betterton 
throughout the remainder of his career. Not, in fact, till 
Shakespeare’s play was revived by David Garrick in 1744 


53 On page 22 there is a silly burlesque of Hamlet’s ranting speech to Laertes 
at Ophelia’s grave. 
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did D’Avenant’s version relinquish its usurped place in the 
repertory.* 

It can scarcely be denied that some of D’Avenant’s inter- 
polations are theatrically effective. Among these are the 
appearance of Duncan’s Ghost to Lady Macbeth, and her 
accusation of her husband. I have little doubt that as acted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Betterton this scene must have inspired genuine 
pity and terror, and thus have been more than merely theatri- 
cally effective. Indeed, what makes D’Avenant’s version 
contemptible is not so much the structural alteration, unhappy 
as a great deal of it is. In the first place, the Witches lose their 
mysterious flavor—-they become vaudevillians. They sing, they 
dance, and above all they cavort on the “‘machines.”’ The 
delight of the Restoration in these contraptions seems to us 
childish enough—till we think of our own theatre, where 
mechanical accessories have come to dominate the stage even 
more than in D’Avenant’s time, though now our mechanics 
sometimes achieve a pictorial prettiness which the Restoration 
producer only dreamed of. 

The other depressing thing about D’Avenant’s version is the 
ruin of some of Shakespeare’s finest poetry. In spite of its 
apparent incompleteness and general appearance of having 
been tampered with, the Shakespearean Macbeth has several 
scenes which for sheer weight of tragic disaster and hopelessness 
have seldom been equalled in all the literature of the drama. 
This overpowering intensity of despair comes not so much from 
the unforgettable fact of a terrible or hideous situation (as it 
frequently does in Greek tragedy) as from the naked force of 
the phrasing. Macbeth is past the breaking-point in the fifth 
act, though in the second and third he is repeatedly near it— 
and knows it. He does not break, but he bends to the weight 
of horror that is crushing him; and his momentary collapses 
are made vocal by Shakespeare in those frantic outbursts like 
the great passage on sleep, when to the mind of the guilty thane 
comes the awful conviction that his crime is to isolate him. 
In the last act, breaking is no longer possible; unlike his wife, 
King Macbeth cannot find surcease in madness or in death. 
She snaps under the strain: he crumbles. And the utter bleak- 
ness and blankness of his despair are, again, phrased perfectly. 


4 See Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, I, 30. 
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Sound and disordered sense combine to reveal a man dying 
daily, and out of the world long before his battered harness 
yields to the avenging sword. Of these great periods D’Avenant 
ruins line after line. Now smoothing the excited, tumbling 
verbiage into decorous decasyllabics, now sacrificing even 
smoothness to matter-of-factness, he trims and clips with 
complete assurance, only pausing now and then to let his own 
fancy, such as it is, soar to bombastic heights and swoop to 
bathetic vales with equal facility and equally disastrous con- 
sequences to the necessary question of the play. 

By far the largest number of his verbal changes appears to be 
attributable to his passion for perspicuity. This, rather than 
subservience to the critical canons, seems to animate him 
chiefly. The latter, however, are not without their influence. 
A certain deference to the unities of place and time may be 
inferred from D’Avenant’s removal to Birnam Wood of the 
conference between Malcom and Macduff. Yet, as in Shake- 
speare, the action is now at Forres, now at Inverness, now at 
Fife. Strict separation dictated the excision of the Porter, yet 
it allowed the aerial gyrations of the Witches, which must have 
been comic in effect, though perhaps not in intention. The rules 
were supposed to prohibit scenes of violence, yet Macbeth is 
killed on stage. This precept, indeed, never appealed to English 
audiences, and was rejected by many English critics. It remains 
the great barrier to British and American appreciation of the 
classical drama of France, a shortcoming which a great English 
poet has lately been endeavoring to correct. 

Contemptible as this version of Macbeth assuredly is, it is far 
less outrageous than some of the alterations which followed it— 
those of Nahum Tate, for example. D’Avenant rarely penned 
absolutely idiotic lines, as Tate often did; yet when we compare 
with its source the result of his efforts to refine and improve, 
he seems puny and impertinent. How this Laureate, whose 
technique could change “After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well”’ 
into “He, after life’s short fever, now sleeps; well: ever 
managed to achieve The lark now leaves his watery nest, one of 
the finest aubades in English, is a question which I confess still 
troubles me. 
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55 This beautiful lyric has been set to music with great success by Horatio 
Parker, Old English Songs, Op. 47. 








XXXII. THE SHAKSPERIAN ELEMENT IN MILTON 


Scholarship has always delighted to render unto Shakspere 
and Milton individually the tribute which is their natural due. 
Strangely enough, however, it has neglected the relationships 
between them. Specifically, no one hitherto, I believe, has 
undertaken a systematic investigation of the range and quantity 
of Shaksperian recollection in Milton, much less of the quality 
thereof. The present paper attempts such an investigation. 

That there are numerous points of contact between Shakspere 
and Milton, is, to be sure, a matter of common knowledge, 
and so is the fact that many likenesses between our poets were 
noted long ago by Thomas Warton, Warburton, Newton, and 
others. By 1800 many of these “coincidencies of fancy’s sweetest 
children’”’ had been collected and enlarged upon by Todd in his 
Variorum edition of Milton,’ and since then such scholars as 
Verity? and Hanford* have added much valuable material. 
Even so, the sum-total of probable Shakspere-Milton relation- 
ships thus far recognized is far from complete. What is more, 
no one has systematically assembled and tested the evidence. 
It may well be that the inherent difficulties have served as a 
deterrent. Thus, Milton’s “instinct of eager assimilation’” 
from all the world of great books necessarily makes somewhat 
difficult, not to say hazardous, the attempt to assign a definite 
source to any given thought or phrase of his. And even though 
it be granted that certain of these are evidently colored by 
Shaksperian reminiscence, it is not always possible to point to 
the exact passage in Shakspere from which they are derived, for 
it is characteristic of the working of Milton’s creative imagina- 
tion that he fused—or transfused, into something new and 
strange—the rich and varied stores of his memory. Yet one must 
recognize, on the other hand, that surprisingly similar phrases 


1 First edition, London, 1801; revised and enlarged, 1809. References below 
are to the revised edition. 

? Especially in his edition of Paradise Lost, Cambridge, 1910. 

* See especially his article on ‘The Dramatic Element in Paradise Lost,” 
Studies in Philology, 1917, XIV, 178-95. 

* Cf. Moody, Cambridge Milton, p. 95. 
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or ideas may be spontaneously and independently generated 
by any two poets. 
To be sure, when one reads in Paradise Lost that— 


Adam... . wept 
Though not of woman born: compassion quelled 
His best of man and gave him up to tears (X1,495-97,—of. infra, pp. 663,674) . 


one is moved to recall the coming of Birnam Wood to Dunsinane 
which cowed the better part of man in a son of Adam who was 
likewise of no woman born; that Adam gave himself up to tears 
reminds us that Exeter in Henry V literally did as much in 
mourning the loss of a comrade at Agincourt. Moreover, in 
this case suspicion virtually becomes certainty because many 
other passages in Milton prove definitely that he knew and 
cherished Macbeth and Henry V. Other cases, however, are by 
no means so obvious. Indeed, many Shaksperian lines cited by 
Milton’s commentators, early and late, are neither close 
parallels nor even slight reminiscences, but merely illustrations 
of current Elizabethan idioms.’ The student in search of actual 
evidence of Shaksperian reminiscence in Milton must therefore 
thread his way warily through the commentators. Again, 
commentators and editors usually content themselves with 
line by line notes or glosses upon Milton’s text. When they 
quote Shaksperian “parallels” they rarely put two and two 
togethe.. Yet to eliminate mere conjecture so far as may be, 
it is netessary to set side by side, not one or two possible 
reminiscences from say, The Merchant of Venice or Julius 
Caesar, but all possible or plausible echoes of any given play 
in all of Milton’s work, so far as they can be discovered. This 
method, here adopted, makes it possible to test any single case 
by the whole body of the evidence. The cumulative effect of 
the evidence thus adduced frequently serves to establish the 
probability of Milton’s indebtedness to Shakspere in cases that, 
taken by themselves, might well be thought doubtful; whereas 
the absence of cumulative evidence suggests that other cases, 
not without interest in themselves, must be set aside as mere 
possibilities. This method will also bring out points of contact 
between our poets which seem hitherto to have escaped the 


5 See, for example, Verity’s notes on Paradise Lost, I, 206; VI, 373, etc.; 
and Todd’s, P. L., VIII, 62; Il Penseroso, 37, etc. 
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commentators—or, at worst, an occasional fresh “coincidency” 
which, since it concerns Shakspere and Milton, may be of 
interest even if it is only a coincidence. Again, this systematic 
survey will indicate how many of Shakspere’s plays Milton 
remembered and which ones he remembered best. 

The method of presentation in the summaries below, 
further, is intended to indicate something of the nature and 
quality of Milton’s Shaksperian recollection. Of many possible 
classifications only two seemed finally practicable. Some of the 
plays remained in Milton’s memory not by virtue of their 
underlying dramatic concepts but solely by the spell of the 
Shaksperian word or the fascination of their imagery. Such 
echoes or likenesses—of epithet, phrase, or figure: all essentially 
verbal or figurative, and very often both in one—I have brought 
together, play by play, in group “‘A.”’ Reminiscences or striking 
likenesses more essentially dramatic in nature—echoes of 
dramatic theme, situation, or characterization—appear play 
by play, in so far as they occur, in group “B.” The underlying 
assumption here is that the presence of recognizable verbal or 
figurative echoes of any one play in Milton, establishes fair 
ground for considering the possibility that such a play may 
also have influenced Milton’s dramatic workmanship. Most 
of the material below I have independently collected, but it goes 
without saying that I owe many specific items, and much 
general aid and comfort, to Milton’s editors and commentators. 
All passages observed by them are noted passim.* New matter, 
—i.e., material not specifically credited to earlier students,— 
has, as a rule, been entered at the end of each of the two groups. 

In addition to supplying a reasonably broad and systematic 
basis for the study of the quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of Shakspere’s influence upon Milton, this paper will, I hope, 
be useful in another way. It should help to dispel a venerable 
misconception which has blinded many students; namely, the 
belief that the Elizabethan poets, especially the dramatists, 
influenced Milton only in his youth; that in his maturity 
they ceased to interest or inspire him; so that, as Thomas 


* Usually by initials appended to the passages from Milton: D= Dunster; 
W=Thomas Warton; N= Newton; B= Bowle; S=Steevens; T=Todd (whose 
Variorum, ed. 1809, may be consulted for citations from these writers); V= 
Verity (see n. 2); H= Hanford (see n. 3). 
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Warton’ has it, “his warmest poetical predilections were at 
last totally obliterated by civil and religious enthusiasm’’ or 
crowded out of his memory because classical standards and 
Puritan doctrine claimed him for their own. The critics would 
seem to have been misled by Milton’s bitter comment (in the 
Preface to Samson Agonistes) upon the “infamy’”’ into which 
“tragedy .... with other common Interludes” had fallen in 
the Restoration theatre, when the sons of Belial held the stage. 
They fail to remember that in the Preface to Paradise Lost he 
justifies his choice of blank verse partly on the ground that 
“four best English tragedies” had “rejected rime.” Only a year 
or two ago a writer in one of our journals* declared categorically, 
after a‘‘very careful examination” of the prose and verse of 
this very Milton who thus cites the authority or example of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, that his “connections with [Eliza- 
bethan] dramatic literature were very slight.” This astonishing 
conclusion may be a result of the traditional failure of the 
critics’ to see a distinction which this paper is intended to 
emphasize; namely, that while Milton, as time went on lost 
patience with the stage and theatre, he always retained imagina- 
tive sympathy with the profound and challenging beauty of 


7 Cf. Todd, VII, 182. 

8 Professor Louis Wann, “Lycidas and Barnavelt,’”’ Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXXVIi, 472, n. 

* See also, for exaruple, Professor Hales’s “Milton’s Macbeth” (Nineteenth 
Century, XXX, 919-32)—a valuable paper, which, however, repeats something 
of the old mistake. ‘Milton in his younger days... . read Shakspere with 
immense appreciation.” But the Samson preface, according to Hales, is not to 
be explained by Milton’s disgust with the Restoration theatre. Only the Greek 
drama was “meet and right” in his eyes. ““The modern drama seemed a some- 
what dubious growth . . . . with which as an author he meant to have little 
to do, however he might peruse it as a reader.’’ The evidence below will indicate 
that Milton as an author, even though he did not write dramas in the manner of 
the Elizabethans, had much to do with them by virtue of his memory. A notable 
exception to the usual critical blindness is to be found in the excellent paper 
already referred to, (see n. 3), by Professor Hanford. ‘There is no evidence,”’ 
says Hanford, “that Milton ever outgrew his early love of Elizabethan drama. 

. . . . What passes out of Milton is but the more sensuous and esthetic essence 
of Elizabethan poetry. . . . [His] sympathy with the English renaissance in 
its moral, philosophical, and human phases deepens with advancing years. 
Classicism moulds and modifies the Elizabethan influences. Puritanism makes 
them wear a special expression. But neither Classicism nor Puritanism can 
efface them.” 
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Elizabethan dramatic poetry. He gave the best possible proof 
of this by remembering it. A glance at the many Shaksperian 
reminiscences in Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson, 
recorded below, will remind readers that not the least glory of 
these last and greatest of Milton’s works lies in their subtle 
over-tones of memory—their echoes of Shakspere (and his 
fellows)’ recollected in tranquillity amid the din of evil tongues 
in evil days. 


I. THE TRAGEDIES 


1. Romeo and Juliet. 

In Milton’s first Latin elegy occurs his familiar description 
of “the pomp of the changing theatre” as he saw it in the days 
of his youth. Some of the stock characters of Roman comedy 
pass in review, and “awful tragedy” shakes her “bloody 
sceptre”’: 

Bitterness mingles with sweet tears as I see some hapless boy, torn from 


his love, leave all his joys untasted, and fall lamentable; or when the fierce 
avenger of crime recrosses the Styx out of the shades. . . . 


“By the youth,” writes Thomas Warton," “he perhaps intends 
Shakspere’s Romeo. In the second either Hamlet or Richard the 
Third. He then draws his illustrations from the ancient 
tragedians.”” That the hapless boy was Romeo several later 
scholars” have independently conjectured, and on the face of it 
no conjecture could be more plausible than that young Milton 
must have felt the spell of Shakspere’s immortal tragedy of 
youth. There is evidence—fairly substantial, though less far- 
reaching than in the case of the greater tragedies—to indicate 
that he did not soon forget it. 


A. 
(1) IO, iii, 1: Paradise Lost, V, 124: 
The grey eye’d morn smiles on the When fair morning first smiles on the 
frowning night. world.—(T) 
Id., IV, 424: 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the 
frown of night. 


10 A subject to which I shall return in a later paper, on “Milton, and Shak- 
spere’s Dramatic Contemporaries.” 

4 Cf. Todd, VII, 181. 

” Cf., for example, E. N. S. Thompson, Essays on Milton, pp. 14-15. 
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(2) IL, iii, 9-10 (from the same speech 
as (1): 
The earth that’s nature’s mother is her 
tomb, 
What is her burying grave that is her 
womb. 


(3) I, iv, 100-101: 
The wind, who wooes 

Even now the frozen bosom of the 
a 


(4) III, ii, 1-21: 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phoebus lodging; such a 
waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the 
west 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-per- 
forming night, 

That runaway’s eyes may wink... . 
Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron all in 
black.... 

Hood my unmann’d blood, baiting in 
my cheeks, 

With thy black maitle.... Come, 
loving black-brow’d night, 

Give me my Romeo. 


P. L., Il, 910-11: 
This wild abyss, 
The womb of nature and perhaps her 
grave.—(T) 


Ode on the Nativity, 37-38: 
She [Nature] wooes the gentle air. 


Il Penseroso, 122: 
Till civil-suited Morn appear.—(T) 


Id., 31-33: 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and 

pure,.... All in a robe of dar‘est 
grain. ... 


P. L., Il, 962: 
Sable-vested Night, eldest of things. 


The Passion, 29-30: 

Befriend me, Night, best Patroness 
of grief, 

Over the pole thy thickest manile 
throw. 


P. L., IV, 598-609: 

Now came still evening on, and 
Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Silence accompanied . . . . Hesperus 
that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till 
the Moon 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless 
light 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw. 


13 Of the five passages from Milton here noted, the likeness in language 
between the first, and Juliet’s “sober-suited matron, civil night’ is the only 
one that has been generally recognized. Of the other passages the last two are of 
especial interest,—the lines from The Passion because that poem was written 
within a few years of the Elegia Prima (in which Milton, as we have seen, 
probably alludes to Romeo). The last passage may be more doubtful, but I 
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2. Julius Caesar. 
A. 


asin AMMAN ncsinhathisishitecn ow ecine common ee 


(1) I, ii, 18: P. L., X, 635: 
Graves have yawned and yielded up Sin and Death and yawning 
their dead. grave.—(T) 

(2) III, 1, 273: P.L., X, 616 (on Sin and Death coming 
Cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war. to earth): 

See with what heat these dogs of Hell 

advance 

To waste and havoc yonder World. (V) 

(3) II, i, 230: P. L., IV, 614: 


Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. The timely dew of sleep.—(V)™ 


(4) IV, iii, 226: P. L., IV, 674: 
The deep of might is crept upon our Unbeheld in deep of night.—(V)® 
talk. 


B. 

(1) Compare Cassius’s description of Caesar, and Samson’s 
of himself: 

I, ii, 135: Samson, 529-31: 

He doth bestride the narrow world Fearless of danger, like a peity god, 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men’ I walked about, admired oi all and 


Walk under his huge legs, and peep dreaded 
about . On hostile ground, none daring my 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. affront. 


(2) The lofty elegiac close of Samson is strikingly like the 
noble closing tribute to Brutus: 


think it is at least possible—in view of Milton’s habit of repeating himself in 
repeating Shakspere—to recognize in this beautiful evening scene, written 
late in Milton’s life, a memory, however shadowy, of Juliet’s “cloudy night,”— 
of the sober-suited matron’s mantle turned silver, as it were, in the star-light 
of memory. (This in spite of the fact that other poets employ the same figure, 
Todd, for example, citing Phineas Fletcher—Purple Island, VI, 54—“night’s 
black livery,” and Spenser—E pithalamion, 315-32, “Now welcome, Night .... 
And in thy sable mantle us enwrap.” (The phrase “sable night” occurs also 
in Lucrece. See below, n. 104.) 

4 Verity compares also Richard IIT, IV, i, 84: “The golden dew of sleep.” 

48 Cf. also Merry Wives, IV, iv, 40: ‘In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s 
oak” (V).—See also below, note 33, and p. 660, on Lear, A (4). 
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V, v, 56, 69-75: 

Brutus only overcame himself... . 

This was the noblest Roman of them 
' - ee 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘“This was a 
man.” 


3. Hamlet. 
A. 


(1) I, i, 44: 
Most like, it Aarrows me with fear and 
wonder. 


(2) I, iv, 51: 
Thou, dead corse, again in complete 
steel. 


(3) I, v, 17-20: 

Make ....each particular hair to 
stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful por pentine. 


(4) I, i, 118-23: 


Disasters in tie sun... . The moist 
star 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s em- 
pire stands 

Was sick almost to doomsday with 
eclipse .... 

As .... prologue to the omen coming 
on. 


(5) III, iv, 45-51: 
O, such a deed.... 
Heaven’s face doth glow, 
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Samson, 1709-10, 1720-1724: 

Samson hath quit himself Like Sam- 
son.... 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 
wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, 
no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well 
and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so 
noble. 


Comus, 565: 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief 
and fear.—(S) : 


Comus, 421 (on chastity): 
She that has that is clad in complete 
steel.—(T) 


Samson, 1136-38: 
Though all thy hairs 

Were bristles .... 

Of chafed wild boars or ruffled por- 
cupines.—(N) 


P. L., I, 592-99: 
The sun new-risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty 
air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind 
the moon 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight 
sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of 
change 

Perplexes monarchs.—(T)"® 


P. L., TX, 782-84: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from 
her seat 


16 Verity compares a somewhat similar figure in Haml., I, i, 162, and P. L., 
X, 412-414. See also King Lear, I, ii, 112, 130: “‘eclipses in the sun and moon’”’; 


our disasters.” 
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Yea, this solidity and compound mass 

With tristful visage as against the 
doom 

Is thought-sick at the act. 


(6) ITI, iii, 97-98 (Claudius praying): 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
low, 
Words without thoughts never (¢o 
heaven go. 


(7) I, ii, 10-13 (Claudius, opening 
speech): 
As ’twere with a defeated joy, 
With one auspicious and one drooping 
eye, 
In equal scale weighing delight with 
dole. 


(8) IT, ii, 485-86: 
With eyes like carbuncles. . . . Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. 


(9) II, ii, 508-509: 
The dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region .... 


(10) I, iii, 78-80: 
To thine own self be true.... 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 


(11) III, iv, 51-52 (the Queen to Ham- 
let): 
Ay me! What act 
That roars so loud and thunders in the 
index? 


(12) III, ii, 19-20: 
Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action. 


Sighing through all her works, gave 
signs of woe 
That all was lost.—(Davies)*” 


P. L., XI, 14-15: 
To Heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor missed the way.—(V) 


P. L., IV, 892-94: 
Change 
Torment with ease, and soonest 
recompense 


Dole with delight —(T) 


P. L., IX, 499-500 (the serpent): 

His head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 
—(T) 


P. L., XII, 181-82: 
Thunder mixed with hail 

....must rend the Egyptian sky. 

—(V) 

Samson, 823-24 (Samson to Dalila; 
of. 784): 

Bitter reproach though true 

I to myself was false ‘ere thou to me. 


P. L., X, 813-15 (Adam on the fear of 
eternal punishment) : 
Ay me! That fear 
Comes thundering back with dreadful 
revolution 
On my defenceless head. 


P. Regained, III, 9-10: 

Thy actions to thy words accord, thy 
words 

To thy large heart give utterance due. 


17 For this “sublime passage of the Earth’s sympathizing with Adam and 
Eve when they ate the forbidden fruit,” Milton may have been indebted to 
the lines quoted from Hamlet’s remonstrance to his mother upon her crime 


(Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies). 


18 Passages (8) and (9) are both from the player’s ranting speech. 
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B. The characteristics, thoughts, deeds, and words of certain 
outstanding persons of the play have left their mark upon 


Milton’s characters: 
(1) The Ghost. 


(a) I, v, 2-4: (his return to torture) : 
My hour is almost come 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting 
flames 
Must render up myself. 


(b) I, i, 145-46 (his invulnerability) : 
It is as the air invulnerable, 


And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


(2) King Hamlet’s picture. 


III, iv, 55-59: 

See what a grace was seated on this 
brow, 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 


P. L., II, 89-91 (Moloch, on “‘the pain 
of unextinguishable fire’): 
When the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour'® 
Calls us to penance.—(T) 


P. L., VI, 344-49: 
Spirits... . 
Cannot but by annihilating die, 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal 
wound 
Receive, no more than can the liquid 


air.—(V)* 


P. L., Il, 301-303 (Beelzebub in 
Pandemonium): 
In his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front 
Deliberation sat and public care 
And princely counsel . . . . (V) 


Id., V, 275-76, 285-87 (Raphael reaches 
Eden): 
At once on the eastern cliff of Paradise 
He lights ....Like Maia’s son he 
stood 
And shook his plumes.—(N) 


P. R., Il, 216-19 (Satan on Christ): 
How would one look from his majestic 


brow 
Seated as on the top of Virtue’s hill 
Discountenance her despised... .”! 
—(D) 


19 Cf. below, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, p. 677, and n. 96. 


20 Cf. Macbeth, V, viii, 9-10: 


As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed,— 


and Tempest, III, iii, 62. 
21 T.e., the lure of woman. 
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(3) Claudius”: his prayer, and Satan’s, frustrated by per- 


sistence in sin. 


III, iv, 64-66: 
What then? What rests? 
Try what repentance can. What can it 
not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot re- 
pent? 


P. L., IV, 79-82: 

O then at last relent! Js there no 
place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon 
left? 

None left but by submission; and that 
word 

Disdain forbids me.—(H) 


(4) Hamlet.—The influence of three of his speeches seems 
especially recognizable in Milton. 


(a) I, ii, 129-46 (Themes,—werld- 
weariness, suicide, woman’s in- 
constancy) : 

O that this too, too solid flesh would 

melt .... 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. O 

God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofit- 

able 

Seems to me all the uses of this 

world .... 

Let me not think on’t. Frailty, thy 

name is woman. 


P. L. X, 1001-02 (Eve in despair, after 
the fall, suggests suicide): 
Let us seek death, or, he not found, 
supply 
With our own hands his office on 
ourselves. 


Id., X, 1025-28 (Adam replies that 
death): 

So snatched will not exempt us from 
the pain 

We are by doom to pay; rather such 
acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the highest 

To make death in us live. 


Samson, 595-96, 1010-12 (Samson, 
world-weary; the Chorus on 
Woman): 

Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself. 
—(Masson)*8 

It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, 

wit.... 

That woman’s love can win or long 

inherit. 


(b) Hanford* has shown that the “‘To be or not to be” 
soliloquy is closely related to Adam’s self-communion 


after the fall. 


* See also entries A (6) and (7) of this play, p. 653. 
%3 Milton’s Poetical Works, III, 415. Cf. below, p. 665, on Macbeth, B (3) (d), 


and, on the next two lines, n. 98. 


% See n. 3.—Compare also p. 682, on Measure for Measure. 
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How gladly would I... .lay medown.... 

And sleep secure . . . . Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die, 

Lest .... the Spirit . . . . cannot together perish 

With this corporeal clod. Then in the grave 

Or in some other dismal place, who knows 

But I shall die a living death . . . . (P. L., X, 775-788) 
Undeniably the passage owes much, in language and sentiment, 
to the Book of Job, but ‘‘the weighing of the problem, the 
shrinking on the brink of the unknown, the sense of mystery 
which puzzles the will —‘to die, to sleep! To sleep? Perchance 
to.dream!’—all this is Hamlet.’”’ It may be worth while to add 
that other characters in Paradise Lost likewise reflect this char- 
acteristic “weighing of the problem”: that Adam, tossed “in 
a troublous sea of passion” (like Hamlet’s “‘sea of troubles,” 
or Isaiah’s)* has comrades in perplexity. Moloch knows that 
he wants war, but cannot shut his eyes to certain alternatives 
and questions: , 

What fear we then?...... His utmost ire 

Will either quite consume us... .. 

Or, if our substance be indeed divine 

+++. We are at worst 

On this side nothing. (P. L., II, 94-101) 

Belial, like Hamlet for at least one great moment, argues for 
the ills we have— 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, (/d., II, 146-47) 
as preferable to annihilation in the unknown, for who knows 
whether oblivion—that “beastly oblivion” of which Hamlet 
speaks—would bring peace: 

Who knows... . whether our angry Foe 

Can give it, or will ever? (Jd., II, 151-53) 

Eve, finally, meditates upon the now and the hereafter with 
Hamlet-like question and iteration even before she tastes the 
apple. God, says she, 

Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise! 

Such prohibitions bind not. But if Death 


Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
Our inward freedom? (/d., IX, 759-62) 


% Hamlet, III, i, 59; cf. Verity on P. L., X, 718. 
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And after eating she continues the debate before deciding to 


let Adam share the fruit. 


(c) II, ii, 309-322 (on the dust and 
divinity of the world, of man, and 
of woman): 

This goodly frame, the earth, seems to 

me a Sterile promontory... . this 

brave o’erhanging firmament ....a 
foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is man! 

How noble in reason! How infinite in 

faculty! In form and moving how ex- 

press and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how 
like a god! The beauty of the world! 

The paragon of animals! And yet, to 

me, what is this quintessence of dust? 

Man delights not me,—no, nor woman 

neither..... 


P.L,VIUIl, 15: 
When I behold this goodly frame this 


wor!d —(T)** 

Samson, 667: 

God of our fathers! whatisMan.... 

P. L., X, 505-11: 

There wanted yet the master-work, the 
end 

Of all yet done—a creature who not 
prone 

And brute as other creatures, but 
endued 


With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright, with front 
serene 

Govern the rest, self-knowing, and 
from thence 

Magnanimous to correspond with 
Heaven. 


Td., VII, 524-25: 
Man, 
Dust of the ground.... 


P. R., 153, 191-92 (Belial, in council 
suggests that Christ be tempted with 
woman): 

[Belial] Set women in his eye.... 

[Satan] These .... Delight not all. 





All readers of Milton are familiar with the opening echo here 
noted, but the probability that he recalled Hamlet’s speech as 
an organic whole has escaped notice. The last phrase, “Man 
delights not me....” would seem to have left its mark, 
however slightly and strangely, upon Paradise Regained, and 
the rest reappears in Samson and Paradise Regained in the 
weighing of man in the balance—man as the quintessence of 
dust, and man as the paragon of animals, the master-work, the 
end. 

% “This universal frame, thus wondrous fair” (P.L.,154-55).—Undoubtedly 


both Shakspere and Milton drew upon the eighth Psalm, but Milton is none 
the less indebted to Shakspere. 
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4. Othello. 
A. 


(1) I, iii, 57-60: 

Three . . . . noble swelling spirits 

Have I to-night flustered with flowing 
cups?" 


(2) II, iii, 212: 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both 
adabirth.... 


(3) II, i, 52: 
To take the safest occasion by the 
[eS 


(4) III, iii, 355-57: 

And O you mortal engines, whose rude 
throats 

The immortal Jove’s dread thunder 
counterfeit, 

Farewell! 


B 


P. L., V, 443-45: 

Meanwhile ....Eve... . their fow- 
ing cups 

With pleasant liquor crowned.—(V) 

P. L., VII, 453-55: 


The earth... .teemed*® at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures.—(V) 


P. R., Il, 172-73: 
Zeal and duty are not slow, 
But on occasion’s forelock®* watchful 
wait.—(D) 


P. L., VI, 585-87 (Cannon, invented 
in hell, directed against the 
heavenly hosts) : 

All Heaven appeared 

From those deep-throated engines 

belched.—(N)*° 


Id., VI, 490-91 (Satan boasts) : 
They shall fear we have disarmed 
The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 


(1) Hanford* finds in the situation of Adam and Eve in 


relation to Satan “an essential repetition of that of 
‘Othello, Desdemona, and Iago,’ and observes that Satan 
resembles Iago in his malignity, his motive-hunting, 
and his half-pity for his victims. (I may note incidentally 
that Walter Savage Landor, in one of the Imaginary Con- 
versations—between Southey and Landor, on the com- 
parative merits of Shakspere and Milton—touches upon 
the same points‘ “‘Landor—Othello was loftier than the 
citadel of Troy; and what a Paradise fell before him!” 


27 Verity notes also Henry V, IV, iii, 55: “Be in their flowing cups freshly 


remembered.” 


28 Cf. Macbeth, IV, iii, 176: ‘Each minute teems a new” grief. 
2° Fortune’s forelock, however, is mentioned also in the Distichs of Cato, 


and by the Greek and Latin poets. 


3° Verity compares Henry V, III, Prol. 33, “the devilish cannon,” and 


P. L., VI, 553: “his devilish enginry.” 


51 See n. 3, and, for related matter, notes 40, 97, and text. 
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Hanford calls attention especially to the similarity 
between Satan’s great soliloquy, and Iago’s, upon first 
beholding their unconscious victims: 


Oth., II, i, 201-02: P. L., IV, 505-35: 
O you are well tun’d now! Sight hateful, sight tormenting! ... . 

But I’ll set down the pegs that make these two 
this music .... Imparadised in one another’s arms . . 


Yet, happy pair, enjoy till I return 
Short pleasures; for long woes are to 
succeed. 


I believe there is another curious recollection of Iago in Paradise 
Regained, in the scene in which the tempter tries upon Christ 
an argument similar to that which Iago had urged home to 
Roderigo: 


Oth. I, iii, 322, 344, 353: P. R., 427-31: 


Virtue! a fig!.... Put money in thy Get riches first, get wealth... . 
purse; .... fill thy purse with money. They whom I favour thrive in wealth 
amain 
While virtue, valour, wisdom, sit in 
want. 
(2) Many are the sayings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modern books enrolled, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude . . . . (Samson, 652-54) 


This venerable commonplace—the bestowal upon sufferers of 
proverbial comfort, or “sentences” of “‘studied argument”— 
Shakspere dramatized both early® and late. Samson’s refusal 
to listen to Manoa’s attempt to comfort him, whether or not it 
owes anything directly to Shakspere, may be worth comparing 
with Brabantio’s negative response to the Duke’s sentences: 


Oth. I, iii, 199-209; 216-19: Samson, 504-505, 587: 
Duke. Let me....layasentence.. Man. Kepent the sin; but, if the 
When remedies are past, the punishment 
griefs are ended .... Thou canst avoid, self-preser- 
Patience her injury a mockery vation bids... . 
makes, His might continues in thee not 
The robb’d that smiles steals fornaught.... 
something from the thief . . . 


® Cf. Comedy of Errors, II, i, 15-41. 
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Bra. These sentences.... are 
equivocal: 
But words are words; I never 
yet did hear 
That the bruis’d heart was 
pierced through the ear. 


5. King Lear. 
A. 


(1) I, i, 84-85 (Cordelia): 
Our joy, 
Although the last, not least. 


(2) II, iii, 12-13; III, iv, 16: 
These injuries . . . . will be revenged 
But I will punish home. 
(3) I, iv, 248-49: 
His notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargized. 

' 
(4) IV; vii, 34-35: 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning... . 
(Cf. Julius Caesar, I, iii, 46-51: 

I 


Have bared my bosom to the thunder- 
stone 
....+ When the cross blue lightning 
seemed to open 
The breast of heaven.) 


B. 


(1) IV, i, 69-74 (Gloucester to Poor 
Tom, on giving him his purse; the 
heavenly “‘ordinance” requiring 


Td., 590, 648: 

All otherwise to me my thoughts 
portend.... 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remedi- 
less 


Td., 652-54 (quoted above) ; 660-62: 
Chor. With the afflicted in his 


Little prevails, or... . seems 
a tune 
Harsh and of dissonant mood, 


P. L., Ill, 276-78: 
Dear 
To me are all my works, nor Man the 
least. 
Though last created.8»—(N) 


P. L., VI, 621-22: 
The terms we sent were full of .... 
force urged home.—(V) 


P. L., VU, 176-79: 
TheactsofGod.... 

So told as earthly notion can receive. 
—(v)™ 

Arcades, 51-52: 

And heal the harms of thwarting 
thunder blue 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet 
smites.—(T) 


Comus, 768-773 (The Lady, refuting 
Comus’s argument against tem- 
perance): 


33 Cf. Julius Caesar, III, i, 189: “Though Jast, not least, in love.” 
* Cf. Macbeth, III, i, 83: ‘To half a soul and to a notion crazed.” 
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that the rich give of their superfluity 
to the poor): 
Heavens, deal so still! 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted 
man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will 
not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your 
power quickly; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. 


If every just man that now pines with 
want 

Had but a moderate and beseeming 
share 

Of that which lewdly pampered Luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast 
eXCESS, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well 
dispensed 

In wunsuperfluous even proportion. 
—(T) 


(2) The storm in Paradise Regained serves the same dramatic 
purpose as the storm in Lear. In the centre of one stands 
Lear, ‘“‘bare-headed”’; in the other, Christ, “ill shrouded,”’ 
endures, unappalled, the malice of Satan. In each case 
the violent uproar in nature is a symbol of spiritual 
malignity. Details—which are not of prime importance 
in this case—are different in some respects, alike in 
others. All storms have their clouds and winds, lightning 
and thunder, but not all their “‘oak-cleaving” thunder- 
bolts; nor are all storms of such intensity as to threaten 


to annihilate the cosmos: 


III, ii, 1-7, 60: 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
Rage! Blow! 

You cataracts and _hurricanoes, 
spout.... 

You sulphurous and thought-execut- 
ing fires, 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving 
thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all- 
shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the 
world! 

Crack nature’s moulds.... 


Kent.— Alack, bere-headed! 


P. R., IV, 408-421: 
Either tropic now 


’Gan thunder, and both ends of 


heaven.... 
Fierce rain with lightning mixed, 
water with fire 
In ruin reconciled; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed 


abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, 
and fell 

On the vexed wilderness, whose tallest 
pines 

Though rooted deep as high, and 
sturdiest oaks 

Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with 
stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer. Ill wast thou 
shrouded then 


O patient Son of God! 
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6. Macbeth 

The closing entry in the list of ninety-nine subjects which 
Milton jotted down in the course of his reading between 1639 
and 1642, while he was pluming his wings for a greater flight 
than any he had yet attempted, runs as follows: 


Kenneth, who having privily poison’d Malcolm Duffe that his own son 
might succeed, is slain by Fenella (Scotch Hist. P. 157, 158). 

Mackbeth. Beginning at the arrivall of Malcom at Mackduffe. The matter 
of Duncan may be express’t by the appearing of his ghost.* 


Professor Hales** has suggested that Milton may have thought 
of writing an independent drama on the theme of Macbeth for 
two reasons—first, because his “profound respect for historic 
fact” may have been outraged by Shakspere’s free and easy 
treatment of history in this play, and second, because Milton, 
being inclined to deal with the problem of evil “in the spirit 
of the dogmatist,’’ would have wished to emphasize the “‘wilful- 
ness of Macbeth’s ruin” more than did Shakspere. The entry, 
however, suggests another consideration—perhaps as important 
as any—upon which Hales touches only in passing. Milton was 
thinking “of immortality” when he was jotting down these 
several plans for the great poem he meant to write, and his was 
not the nature to emulate anything but excellence itself. The 
very fact, then, of his proposing to treat this theme, suggests 
that Shakspere’s Macbeth must have impressed him profoundly. 
His writings prove that it did, though happily no new Macbeth 
is among them. 


A. 
(1) I, iii, 75-78: P.L., I, 614-15 (The mountain pines): 
Say .... why Their stately growth, though bare, 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our Stands on the blasted heath.—(D) 
way 

With such prophetic greeting. 

(2) III, ii, 53: Comus, 432: 

Night’s black agents to their preys do No evil thing that walks by night.—(W) 
rouse.*? 


* So printed by Todd, V, 503, from the Trinity College MS. 
* See n. 9. 
57 See (6) for an echo from Macbeth’s speech immediately preceding this. 
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(3) V, viii, 30-32, 17-18: 

Though .... thou oppos’d, being of 
no woman born .... 
Accursed be the tongue that tells me 

me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man. 


(4) III, iv, 128-29: 

How say’st thou, that Macduff denies 
his person 

At our great bidding? 


(5) II, i, 50-51: 
Wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep. ; 


(6) III, ii, 40-43: 
Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight, ere to black 
Hecate’s summons 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy 
hums 

Hath rung Night’s yawning peal .. . . 


(7) III, i, 42-44: 
To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep our- 
self 

Till supper time alone. 


B 


P. L., XI, 495-497: 
Adam... . wept 
Though not of woman born, com- 


passion quelled 

His best of man.*—(Whalley) 

P. L., XI, 314: 

Therefore to His great bidding I 
submit.—(T) 

Comus, 554: 
The litter of close-curtained 
sleep.—(T) 

Comus, 552-54: 


Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted 
steeds 

That draw the litter of close-curtained 
sleep.** 


P. L., TX, 249-250: 

For solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet 
return. 


(1) Hales notes that Macbeth and Paradise Lost both treat of 


the origin of evil and the ruin of man; and Hanford points 
to the similarity between the relations of Adam and Eve 
and those of Macbeth and his lady, growing out of 











58 See below, Henry V, A (1), p. 674. 

** Warton thinks there can be no doubt that in painting his drowsy-flighted 
steeds, Milton “‘had his eye upon ‘the jades’” who, in the 2 Henry VI (IV, i, 
3-6) “drag the tragic melancholy night,” and with “their drowsy, slow, and 
flagging wings Clip dead men’s graves.”’ No one has ventured to put forward 
the claims of the great passage from Macbeth here suggested as an at least 
equally probable source of Milton’s adjective. If there was a Shaksperian 
source, this, indeed, would seem the more probable, in proportion to its immense 
superiority to the Henry VI passage, and Milton’s far more intimate relation- 
ships to Macbeth. Incidentally the Macbeth passage supports the Cambridge 
MS. reading, ‘‘drowsy-flighted,” as against the “drowsy-frighted”’ of all other 
early editions of Comus.—Cf. also King John, III, iii, 38, on the midnight bell, 
sounding “into the drowsy ear of night.” 
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“Milton’s adoption of romantic love as an essential 


motive.” 
(2) The weird sisters. 


(a) Like the witches in Macbeth, Comus and his rout 
have many guileful spells 


To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 
Of them that pass unweeting by the way, (Comus, 538-39) 


and Thyrsis has heard them, night by night, howling 


Like stabled wolves or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate. (Id., 534-35) 


. (b) III, v, 23 (Hecate to the witches): 
| Upon the corner of the moon 
+ There hangs a vaporous drop pro- 
ied found. 
(c) IV, i, 138-39; III, v, 20-21; IV, i, 
30-31: 
Infected be the air on which they ride, 
And damn’d all those that trust them. 


I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 


Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab. 


bk (3) Macbeth. 


Comus, 1013-17 (Thyrsis’s song): 
Ican....soarassoon 
To the corners of the moon.—(V) 


P. L., II, 539-40 (Satan’s crew) 
Ride the air 
In whirlwind —(V) 


Id., II, 662-65: 

The night-hag....riding through 
the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, 
to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the 
laboring moon 

Eclipses at their charms.—(V) 


Ebb (a) Professor Hales points out that just as Malcolm’s 


¥ preferment to the principality of Cumberland is the 
| 4 signal for the unleashing of Macbeth’s evil ambition 
| : (I, iv, 48-50), so does the appointment of the Son as 


Vice-regent of Heaven mark the beginning of Satan’s 
rebellion (P. L., V, 609, 679). 


(b) II, ii, 36: 
Macbeth does murder sleep. 


P. L., IV, 883 (Satan comes to Eden): 
To violate sleep.—(N) 


(c) Mental and spiritual torment besets Macbeth and Sam- 


son. 


V, iii, 40-42: 
Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 


Samson, 610-627 (Samson describes 
his torment of the “inmost mind” 
after his fall as a) 
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Pluck from the memory a rooted sor- 
row, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain.... 


Dire inflammation which no cooling 
herb 

Or medicinal liquor can assuage. 
—(T) 


(d) Final despair, Macbeth and Samson. 


V, vii, 49-50: 

I gin to be aweary of the sun 

And wish the estate of the world were 
now undone.- 


7. Timon of Athens. 

A. 

(1) IV, iii, 3-5: 

Twinn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whose procreation, residence, and 
birth, 

Scarce is dividant. 


8. Antony and Cleopatra. 
A. 


(1) II, v, 43 
If thou say Antony lives.... 


I'll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 


Rich pearls upon thee. 


(2) V, ii, 215-17: 
Scald rhymers [will] 

Ballad us out o’ tune. The quick 
comedians 

Extemporally will stage us... . 


Samson, 595-98: 
Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself, 
My race of glory run and race of 
shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that 
that rest.“ 


P. L., XII, 83-85: 
True liberty 
. Always with right reason 
dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no 
dividual being.—(D) 


P. L., Il, 3-4: 
The gorgeous East® with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl 


and gold.—(V) 

Samson, 203-204: 

Am I not sung and proverbed for 
a fool 

In every street? 


40 Eds. find similar expressions in schylus, Sidney, and Spenser, but 
nowhere else is the likeness in thought and word so unmistakable as in Shakspere 
and Milton. See also Othello, III, iii, 330-33: 

Not poppy nor mandragora . 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ouest sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 

“' See above, on Hamlet, B(4)(a), p. 655. 

“ This phrase appears in Love’s Labour’s Lost, A(3), see below, p. 676. 

“ Todd here cites Job, XXX, 9: “And now I am their song, yea . . . . their 
byword,” but it seems to me just as likely that Milton had in mind the scurrilous 
Elizabethan street-ballads “‘sung to filthy tunes” mentioned also by Falstaff 


(I Henry IV, I, ii, 48). 
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(1) Hanford notes the similarity of the response made by 
Antony and Adam, respectively, when Cleopatra and 
Eve, having betrayed their lords, seek to calm them with 


“soft words.” 


I may add that Samson’s response to 


Dalila’s peace overtures is identical with the others: 


IV, xii, 30: 
Ah, thou spell! Avaunt! 


P. L., X, 867: 
Out of my sight, thou Serpent! 


Samson, 724, 748: 
My wife! my traitress!.... Out, 
out, Hyaena! 


(2) The blind Samson’s challenge to single combat, addressed 
to the giant Harapha (an incident which Milton did not 
find in his Scriptural source), resembles in its dramatic 
point that which the baffled Antony sends to Octavius. 
Both challenges are scornfully declined. 


9. Coriolanus.* 
A. 


(1) IIT, i, 239-40: 
Romans... . they are not, 
Though cals’d i’ the porch o’ the Cap- 
itol, 


(2) V, ii, 73: 5 


The glorious gods sit in hourly synod. 


(3) III, ii, 105-106: 

You have put me now to such a part 
which never 

I shall discharge to the life. 


“ Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die, 
meantime 
Laugh at his challenge (A. & C., IV, 
i, 4-6). 


P. L., VII, 463: 
The grassy clods now calved.—(V) 


P. L., VI, 156-57: 
The gods in synod“* met 
Their deities to assert.—(V) 
P. L., IX, 665-67: 
The Tempter . . . . with shew of zeal 
andlove.... 


New parts put on.““—(V) 


To fight with thee no man of arms 
will deign (Samson, 1226). 


“ On another tragedy, Titus Andronicus, see n. 53. 

“ A word “specially used by Shakspere of an asembly of the gods. .. . . So 
Milton” (Verity). See also P. L., II, 391, etc. 

‘7 A figure drawn from the theatre. Verity compares also P. R., II, 239-40. 
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II. THE HISTORIES 


10. 2 Henry VI.“ 


(1) IV, ii, 195: 
Spare none but such as go in clouled 
shoon. 


(2) I, i, 75: 
Brave peers of England, pillars of the 
state. 


11. 3 Henry VI. 

(1) II, iii, 9: 

Our hap is loss, our hope but sad de- 
Spair. 


Comus, 634-35: 
The dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted 
shoon.—(N)** 
P. L., I, 299:302: 
Beezlebub....rose.... 
A pillar of state-—(N)*® 


P. L., 142-43: 
Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair.—(Malone) 


12. Richard III. 
Milton remarks, in a well-known passage of his Eikonok- 
lastes :— 


The poets have been so mindful of decorum as to put never more pious words 
in the mouth of any person than of a tyrant. I shall not instance an abstruse 
author . . . . but one whom we well know was the closet companion of these 
his solitudes, William Shakspeare, who introduces the person of Richard the 
Third speaking in as high a strain of piety and mortification as is uttered in 

.... this book [the Eikon Basilike]: ; 
I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds 
More than the infant tkat is born to-night. 
I thank my God for my humility. 
Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout the whole tragedy. 


Obviously* Milton is here attacking not Shakspere but Charles I. 
His close and frequent recollections of Richard III prove that 
this play impressed him strongly. 


A, 
(1) I, i, 9: P. L., VI, 236: 
Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d his The ridges of grim war.—(T) 


wrinkled front. 


48 See also n. 39.—On I Henry VI see n. 53. 

“9 Warton adds the passage from Cymbeline, IV, ii, 213-14: “I put My 
clouted brogues from off my feet.” 

6° T reproduce this parallel for what it may be worth. Todd finds this phrase 
also in Gascoigne. 

®! Though the contrary has sometimes been supposed. For discussion see 
Masson, Life of Milton, III, 515. 
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(2) IV, iii, 54: 
Then fiery expedition be my wing. 


(3) I, ii, 228-229: 
Was ever woman in this humour woo’d 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 


(4) II, iii, 28: 
The queen’s sons and brothers, haught 
and proud .... 


(5) I, iii, 264: 
Our aery [eyry] buildeth in the cedar’s 
top. 


(6) V, iii, 311: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, 
swords our law. 


(7) V, iii, 175: 
God and good angels fight on Rich- 
mond’s side. 


(8) I, iv, 58-59: 
With that, methought, a legion of foul 
fiends 


Environed me, and howled in mine ears. 


(9) I, iv, 37-39: 
Still the envious flood 
Stopp’d in my soul, and would not let 
it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering 


air. 


(10) III, vii, 94: 
So sweet is zealous contemplation. 


Samson, 1283-85: 

With winged expedition ....he ex- 
ecutes 

His errand on the wicked.—(T) 


P.L., VII, 503 (Eve, conscious of 
her worth) 
That would be wooed, and not un- 
sought be won.—(T)* 


Psalm LXXX, 31-35: 
Thou ... . drov’st out nations, proud 
and haut.—(T) 


P. L., VII, 423-24: 
The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries 
build. —(V) 


P. L., XI, 671-72: 
So violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and sword- 
law.—(T) 


P. L., X, 1033: 
God and good angels guard.—(T) 


P. R., IV, 422-23: 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 

Environed thee; some howled, some 
yelled; some shrieked.—(D) 


P. L., TI, 404-409 (Satan bound for 
earth, tempts): 
With wandering feet 
The dark, vunbottomed, infinite 
abyss.... 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Our the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive. ... 


Comus, 376-77: 
Sweet retired solitude, 
.... With her best nurse, Con- 
templation. 


52 Cf. Richard II, I, iii, 79: “Be swift like lightning in the execution.” 
53 Shakspere, as Verity notes, was especially fond of this proberbial phrase. 
It reappears in / Henry VI, V, iii, 77; Titus Andronicus, II, i, 82-83, and Sonnet 


41. 


This passage, like (8), is from Clarence’s description of his dream. 
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B® 


(1) Hanford points out that Satan resembles Richard III 
in that both of them, unable to partake of the delights 
they see about them, with irresistible determination adopt 


evil as their good: 
I, i, 18-31: 
I, that am curtail’d of this fair pro- 
portion.... 
To entertain these fair, well-spoken 
days, 


I am determined to prove a villain 

And hate the idle pleasures of these 
days. 

13. King John. 

A. 

(1) III, i, 77-80: 

Tosolemnize this day the glorious sun 

Stays in his course, and plays the al- 


chemist, 

Turning with splendour of his precious 
eye 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering 
gold, 


(2) V, vii, 46 (King John, dying): 
Within me is a hell. 


B 


P. L., IX, 119-121; IV, 110: 
The more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more 
I feel 

Torment within me... . 

Evil, be thou my Good." 


P. L., UI, 606-11: 

What wonder then if fields and regions 
here 

Breathe forth elixir pure, and rivers 
run 

Potable gold, when, with one virtuous 
touch ’ 

The arch-chimic Sun. . .’. Produces 

Here in the dark so many precious 


things.—(N) 
P.L., IV, 18-21 (Satan in Eden): 
Horror and doubt....from the 
bottom stir 


The hell within him.—(T)* 


(1) Adam’s reflections upon death, already referred to 
above,** remind one also of Constance’s great apostrophe 
in this play. Both characters refuse all comfort but the 


last: 
55 See also n. 65. 


56 Blackstone’s conjecture (Cf. Todd, II, 423) that Milton might have gotten 
“the hint’’ for his allegory of Sin and Death (P. L., II, 648), from Richard III, 
I, iii, 293,—“Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him’”’—is not to be 
taken seriously. The source, as Verity notes, is Scriptural,—J ames, I, 15. 

7 Cf. P. L., IV, 75-80; I, 254 (“the mind is its own place’”’), and see below, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, A(5), p. 677. The thought is the common property 


of all the poets, from Dante to Marlowe. 


58 See p. 655, Hamlet, B(4)(a). 
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III, iv, 23-36:- 


Death, death! O amiable lovely death! .. . 


Come, grin on me.... Misery’s love.... 
O, come to me! 


14. Richard IT. 
A. 


(1) V, i, 5-6: 
Here let us rest, if this rebellious earth 
Have any resting. 


(2) III, ii, 24-25 (Richard on touching 
English earth): 
This earth shall have a feeling, and 
these stones 
Prove armed soldiers. 


(3) IL, iii, 62-68: 
King Richard doth . . . . appear 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 
When he perceives the envious clouds 
are bent ” 
To dim his glory.... 


(4) I, iv, 33 (Bolingbroke and the com- 
mons): 
[They] had the tribute of his supple 
knee 


(5) I, iii, 129-30: 
The cagle-winged pride 

Of sky-aspiring and ambitious 
thoughts. 

(6) I, iii, 65:- 

Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the 
poor. 


(7) I, i, 252-55 (on the treasure wasted 
by Richard): - 
Wars hath not wasted it, for warr’d he 
hath not 
But basely yielded ... . 
More hath he spent in peace than they 
in war. 


P. L., X, 854-56: 

’ Why comes not Death 
With one thrice-acceptable stroke 
To end me? 


P. L., 183-85:- 
Let us.... 
There rest, if any rest can harbor 
there.—(B) 
Comus, 796-97 (the Lady, on her 
cause): 
Dumb things would be moved to 
sym pathize, 
And the brute Earth would lend her 
nerves and shake. (Steevens) 
P. L., I, 592-96: 
Nor appeared [Satan] 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the 
excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun 
new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams . . . .(D) 
P. L., V, 787-88: 
Will ye submit your necks, and choose 
to bend 
The supple knee?—(T) 
P. L., VI, 762: 
At his right hand Victory 
Sat eaghe-winged.—(T) 


P. R., Il, 127-29:- 
Thanks, 
The slightest, easiest, readiest recom- 


pense 

From them who could return him 
nothing more. 

P.L., XI, 784: 

Peace to corrupt no less than war to 
waste. 
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(1) Milton echoes the patriotic theme of the play, as set 


forth in John of Gaunt’s speech: 


II, i, 40, 46: 
This scept’red isle, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


Comus, 21-23: 
All the sea-girt Isles 

That, like to rich and various gems, 
inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep. 
—(W) 


(2) Adam and Eve start upon their exile from Paradise very 
much in the mood—and language—of Mowbray, upon 


facing exile from England: 


I, iii, 206-07: 
Now no way can I stray 
Save back to England, all the world’s 
my way.- 


P. L., XII, 646-47: 

Some natural tears they dropped, but 
wiped them soon; 

The world was all before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest.—(Johnson) 


Again, the Archangel’s comforting exhortation to Eve, who is 
lamenting the prospect of exile, resembles in effect Gaunt’s 
fatherly counsel as Bolingbroke goes into exile from his English 


paradise: 


I, iii, 275-76: 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy 
havens.... 


15. 1 HenryIV. 

A. 

(1) IL, i, 221-22 (the dawn): 

The hour before the heavenly-har- 
ness’d team 

Begins his golden progress in the east. 


P. L., XI, 290-92: 

Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 

Thy husband; him to follow thou art 
bound;- 

Where he abides, think there thy 
native soil.—(V)** 


P. L., XI, 173-75: 
The morn.... 


Her rosy progress smiling.—(N) 


5* The thought, as eds. note, is sufficiently familiar. It appears in Euphues, 


and elsewhere. 


6 See also H. IV, V, iv, 85-86: “Thou art . . . . food for . . . . worms, brave 
Percy,” and P. L., X, 983-86: “Our own begotten . . . . Food for so foul a 
monster” [death],—but cf. Job, XXIV, 20. 
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(2) I, i, 9-10: P. L., Il, 533-34:- 
Hostile paces . . . . like the meteors of War appears 
a troubled heaven. Waged in the troubled sky.—(N)" 
(3) I, ii, 235-38: Lycidas, 78-79:- 
Like bright metal on a sullen ground, Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 
My reformation, glitt’ring o’er my soil, 
fault, Nor in the glistering foil 
Shall show more goodly and attract Set off to the world . . . .(W) 
more 
Than that which hath no foil to set it 
off. 
B. 


(1) It seems to me that Milton, in depicting the relations 
between Jehovah and the rebellious angels did not 
altogether forget those between Henry IV and his 
rebellious lords as represented here and in Part II of this 
play. At all events, the two poets hold identical views 
as to the difficulty of reconciliation between mighty 
opposites, and concerning the penalties of war. 


(a) V, ii, 4-23 (Worcester, like Satan, P.L., IV, 98-99: 
persists in rebellion because rec- For never can true reconcilement 
onciliation seems to him impos- grow 


sible): 


It is not possible, it cannot be... . 


Where wounds of deadly hate 
have pierced so deep. 


He will suspect us still, and find a time 

To punish this offence .. . . 

For treason is but trusted like the 
rr 

We .... shall pay for all. 


(b) Belial—like Morton and Lord Bardolph in 2 Henry IV— 
urges his comrades to take their punishment calmly since 
they had taken the chance of war with a full knowledge 











of the penalties. 


2 Henry IV, I, i, 166-68, 180-84: P. L., I, 204-208: 
You cast the event of war.... I laugh when those who at the spear 
And summ’d the account of chance are bold 

before you said, And ventrous, if that fail them, shrink, 
“Let us make head.” . and fear 


®1 Todd quotes two somewhat similar—but not especially significant—sets 
of parallelism in figure,—H. IV, V, iv, 59, and P. L., VI, 313; H. IV, Il, i, 15, 
and P. L., I, 728. 
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We all that are engaged to this loss 

Knew that we ventur’d on such dan- 
gerous seas 

That if we wrought our life ’twas ten 
to one 

And yet we ventur’d, for the gain 
propos’d 

Chok’d the respect of likely peril 
fear’d.... 
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What yet they know must follow—to 
endure 

Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their conqueror. 


(2) Milton gives Satan one trait which in the play belongs 
not to the chief rebel but to the king himself—a cringing 
humility® assumed for the purposes of the moment: 
in hopes of dispossessing the incumbent of the throne. 


1 Henry IV, III, ii, 50-52: 

And then I stole all courtesy from 
heaven 

And dress’d myself in such humility 

That I did pluck allegiance from men’s 
hearts.... 


16. 2 Henry IV. 

A, 

(1) IV, ii, 20-22 (the Archbishop): 

The very opener and intelligencer 

Between the grace, the sanctities of 
Heaven 

And our dull workings. 


(2) IV, v, 184-86: 
God knows, my son 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d 
ways 

I met this crown. 


(3) III, i, 5-8: 
O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I 
frighted thee 

That thou no more wilt weigh my 
eyelids down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness. 


#2 See also Richard II, I,iv,23-36,and the Eikonoklastes p 


P. L., IV, 958-61 (Gabriel to Satan) 
Who more than thou 

Once fawned and cringed and servilely 
adored 

Heaven’s awful Monarch? wherefore, 
but in hope 

To dispossess him, and thyself to 


reign?— 


2. L., UI, 60 (Jehcvah): 
About him all the sanctities of Heaven 
Stood thick as stars.—(V) 


P. L., XI, 628-30: 

O pity and shame that they who to 
live well 

Entered so fair should turn aside to 
tread 

Paths indirect, or in the midway 
faint —(V) 


P. L., VIII, 287-89: 
There gentle sleep® 

First found me, and with soft op- 
pression seized 

My drowsed sense. 


ge, above, p. 667 








63 The phrase appears also in Richard IJ (I, iii, 133). 
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B.“ 


(1) There can be little doubt but that Milton shared and 
remembered Shakspere’s views of the burdens and 
responsibilities cf true kings, as expressed in Henry IV 


and Henry V.© 


ITI, i, 31; IV. v, 23: P. R., I, 458-59: 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a Acrown, 
crown. Golden in shew, is but a wreath of 
thorns, 
O polish’d perturbation, golden care.... Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and 
That keep’ st the ports of slumber open sleepless nighis 
wide.... To him who wears the regal diadem. 
17. Henry V. 
A. 
(1) IV, vi, 30-32: P. L., XI, 496-97: 
But I had not so much of man in me, Compassion quelled 


And all my mother came into mine 


His best of max, and gave him up to 


eyes tears —(Whalley)* 
And gave me up to tears. 
(2) II, Prol., line 8: P.L., VI, 306-307: 
For now sils Expectation in the air . . . Expectation stood 
In horror.—(N)* 
(3) IV, iii, 25: P. R., Il, 421: 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost. Longer than thou canst feed them on 
thy cost.—(D) 


B 


(1) In Paradise Lost as well as in Paradise Regained there 


are passages strikingly like those in which Henry V speaks 
of the burdens which rest upon kings, and of the idol 


Ceremony: 


*4 See also p. 672, 1 H. IV, B(1)(b). 


** Though, as Hanford has shown (P. M. L. A., XXXVI, 310-11), Shakspere 


was by no means the sole formative influence that shaped Milton’s ideal of 
kingship.—On Henry V see beluw. Compare also Richard III, 1,iv, 78-83,— 
“Princes have but their titles for their glories.” . . . . 

&6 See above, p. 663, on Macbeth, A(3). 

*’ Todd, however, finds the phrase (“Expectation .... took stand”) in 
Fletcher’s Bonduca, III, i. Verity cites Troilus and Cressida, Prol., 20-22: 
“Now Expectation, tickling skittish spirits . . . . Sets all on hazard.” 

$8 See above on 2 Henry IV, B(1). 
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IV, i, 247-259: P. R., Il, 462-5: 
Upon the King! let us our lives, our On his shoulders each man’s burden lies; 
souls, For therein stands the office of a king 
Our debts, our careful wives, His honour, virtue, merit, and chief 
Our children, and our sins lay on the praise, 
King! That for the public all this weight he 
We must bear all .... What infinite bears. 
heart’s-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men P. L., V, 354-57: 
enjoy! The tedious pomp that waits 
And what have kings, that privates On princes, when their rich retinue 
have not too, long 
Save ceremony, save general cere- Of horses led and grooms besmeared 
mony? , with gold 
And what art thou, thouidol Ceremony? Dazzles the crowd and sets them all 
What kind of god art thou, that suf- agape. 
fer’st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worship- 
pers? 
18. Henry VIII. 


A. 


(1) ITIL, ii, 353-58: 
This is the state of man; to-day he 
puts forth 


The tender leaves of hojes, to-morrow spsing | 
blossoms, .... Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s i 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost|—(Warburton)** re 
frost, 3 
And . . . . nips his root. ® 
(2) II, i, 77-78: P. L., IV, 687-88: 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacri- Their songs 
fice Divide the night, and lift our thoughts 
And lift my soul to heaven. to Heaven.—(T)"* 
III, THE COMEDIES 
19. Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
A. 
(1) I, i, 171: L’ Allegro, 130: 
This child of fancy, that Armado hight. Sweetest Shakspere, Fancy’s child. | 
—(T)7 tp 
* Newton compares Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, i, 100-101: “Biron is like an a 


Samson, 1574-77: 
What windy joy.... had I conceived . . 
Abortive as the first-born bloom of 


envious sneaping frost That bites the first-born infants of the spring.” 


% Todd also quotes Drummond, “And lift a reverent eye and thought to 
heaven.” Obviously, the Shakspere-Milton likeness here is not especially 
significant. 

7 Tf this is, as Todd says, an “obvious parallel,” there is a deal of unconscious 
irony in it. 
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(2) IV, iii, 340-43: 
Is not love . . . as sweet and musical 


As bright A pollo’s lute? 


(3) IV, iii, 222-23: 
Like a rude and savage man of Ind, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous east. 


(4) II, i, 245-46 (Boyet’s description of 
the King, smitten by the Princess’s 
charms): 

His face’s own margent did quote such 

amazes 

That all eyes saw his eyes enchanted 

with gazes. 


Comus, 476-78: 

How charming is divine Philosophy 
Not harsh and crabbed .... 

But musical as is A pollo’s lute-—(B) 


P. L., Il, 2-4 (Satan’s throne) 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind 

Or where the gorgeous East with 
richest hand... . (T)” 


Ode on the Nativity, 69-70: 
The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixed with steadfast gaze.” 


20. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


A. 


(1) I, i, 45-46: 
The most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 


Lycidas, 45: 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 
—(w)™ 


21. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 


A. 


(1) II, I, 249-51: 

I know a bank.... 

Quite over-canopi’d with luscious wood- 
bine.... 


(2) II, i, 28-29, 141: 
And now they never meet in grove or 
green 


Contus, 543-45: 

A bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle.—(W)"* 


P. L., I, 781-85: 
Faery elves 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 


7 Editors compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, III, iv, 23, on “the wealth of th’ 
East and pompe of Persian kings,”’ but these lines are not nearly so close to 
Milton’s as are Shakspere’s.—See above, p. 665, Antony and Cleopatra, A(1). 

% This curious likeness in rhyme-words, if it is nothing more, has escaped 


the commentators. 


™% Cf. Twelfth Night, I, iv, 114-115: “concealment, like a worm i’ the bud.” 
Warton and Todd hold that “frequent repetition of this image” by Shakspere 
“suggested it to Milton.”—See also n. 85. 

% “A play,” says Verity, “constantly imitated by Milton.” 

7 Compare also M. N. D., I, i, 15 and Lycidas, 146; and the whole flower 
passage in Lycidas (140-150) with Oberon’s flowers. 
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By fountain clear or spangled starlight 
sheen.... 
And see our moonlight revels. 


(3) ITI, ii, 382-84: 
Damned spirits all.... 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 


(4) V, i, 37: 
To ease the anguish of a'torturing hour. 


(5) Il, i, 243: 
I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of 
hell, 


(6) V, i, 398-99: 

Through this house give glimmering 
light 

By the dead and drowsy fire. 


(7) I, i, 161-64: 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery 
shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the 
watery moon, 

And the imperial votaress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid 
Pee 


B.79 
(1) Puck. 


Or fountain, some belated peasant 
sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead 
the Moon 

Sits arbitress.—(V) 


Death of a Fair Infant, 31: 
Thy beauties lie in wormy bed.—(W) 


P. L., 11, 90-92: 

The scourge 
Inexorably and the ¢orturing hour 
Calls us to penance.—(Thyer) 


P.£., 1, 25%: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven.—(V)7” 


Il Penseroso, 79-80: 

Where glowing embers through the 
room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
—(Ww)" 

Comus, 428-445 (She that has chastity) : 

Where very desolation dwells 
She may pass on with unblenched 


majestv.... 
Henye .. . . the huntress Dian... . 
Fair silver-shafted Queen for ever 
chaste, 


.... Set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. 


(a) Puck’s mischief-making is echoed in Comus and 


Paradise Lost: 


7™ See above, p. 669, King John, A(2). 


78 “Much the same image” as Shakspere’s, says Warton, but he cites also 
Spenser, Faerie Queen, I, i, 14: “A little glooming light, much like a shade.” 
Malone quotes from Lucrece (1378-79) “‘Ashy lights, Like dying coals burnt 


out in tedious nights.” 


7° Verity remarks that the passage in P. L., X, 896-908 (on the “innumerable 
mischiefs” wrought by “female snares” reads “like a commentary” on the 
proverbial line, ‘The course of true love never did run smooth” (M. N. D., 


I, i, 134). 
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II, i, 9 (he) 
Mislead|s] might-wanderers, laughing 
at their harm. 
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P. L., TX, 640: 

Misleads the amazed night-wanderer 
from his way.—(T) 

Comus, 39: 

Threats the forlorn and wandering 
passenger. 


(b) The Attendant Spirit in Comus, says Moody,® “‘in 
his closing song reminds us of Puck”: 


II, i, 175-76: 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 


Comus, 1013-14: 
I can fly or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end. 


(c). The opening speech of Thyrsis confirms ther esemblance: 


III, ii, 100: 

I go, I go; look how I go, 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s 
bow. 


Comus, 80-81: 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot from heaven. 


(2) Change of seasons, as an affliction visited upon man, 
follows in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream upon the dis- 
turbance of the fairies’ sports by Oberon’s jealous brawls; 
in Paradise Lost upon man’s tasting the apple. 


II, i, 88-116: 
The winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge have suck’d up from the 
sea 
Contagious fogs ....the moon, the 
governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger washes all the air 
That rheumatic diseases do abound.... 
The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose 
And on old Hiems thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer 
buds 
Is as in mockery set. The spring, the 
summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, 


change 

Their wonted liveries, and the mazed 
world 

By their increase now knows not 
which is which... . 


% Op. cit., p. 37. 


P. L., X, 651-66, 677-96, 736: 


The Sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so 
shine 

As might affect the Earth with cold 
and heat 

Scarce tolerable, and from the north 
to call 

Decrepit winter. . . . To the blanc 
Moon 

Her office they prescribed .... To 
the winds they set 

Their corners when with bluster to 
confound 

Sea, air, and shore... . to bring in 
change 

Of seasons to each clime. Else had the 
spring 

Perpetual smiled on Earth with vernal 
flowers .... 


These changes ....slow, produced 
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And this same progeny of evil comes 
...+From our dissension. 


22. Merchant of Venice. 

A. 

(1) V, i, 294-95: 

Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 


(2) V, i, 60-65: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
thou beholdst 

But in his motion like an angel sings . . 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot 
hear it. 


(3) II, vii, 65: 
All that glisters is not gold. 


(4) IV, i, 196-97: 

Earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. 


23. The Taming of the Shrew. 
A. 
(1) I, ii, 204-05: 
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Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent .... 
For this we may thank Adam. 


P. L., I, 112-14: 
His tongue 

Dropt manna and could make the 
worse appear 

The better reason.—(N) 

Arcades, 72-73 (On the music of the 

Spheres): 

The heavenly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould, with gross unpurged 
ear.—(W)® 


P.L., VIII, 90-94: 
Great 

Or bright infers not excellence. 
Earth ....sosmall 

Nor glistering, may of solid good 
contain 

More plenty than the Sun that barren 
shines.—(V) 

P.L., X, 58-60, 77-78: 

I intend 

Mercy colleague with justice, sending 
thee 

Man’s friend, his Mediator... .I 


shall temper... . 
Justice with mercy.—(T)® 


The 


P.L., I, 714-15: 


% “T think this was more immediately . . . . suggested by Shakspere” than 
by Plato (Warton).—Verity compares another passage from Lorenzo’s speech,— 
, “Look how the floor of heaven Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,” 
(V, i, 58-59)—with Milton’s “road of Heaven, star-paved” (P. L., IV, 976). 

® Compare also Measure for Measure, Il, ii, 75-78: 


How would you be 


If He which is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 
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Have I not heard great ordinance in 
the field 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the 
skies? 
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As when two black clouds 
With heaven’s artillery fraught come 
rattling on.—(T)® 


25. The Merry Wives of Windsor.™ 


A. 


(1) V, v, 55-56: 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy, 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy. 


25. As You Like It. 
A. 


(1) IV, iii, 109-13; 

A green and gilded snake... . un- 
link’d itself 

And with indented glides did slip away 


(2) I, iii, 110-12: 

Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far. 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than 


gold. 


26. Twelfth Night.® 
A. 


(1) II, iv, 21-22: 
It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Jove is throned. 


(2) III, i, 89: 
My legs do better understand me than 
I understand what you mean. 


P. L., IV, 800-02 (Eve, tempted by 
Satan): 

Squatlikeatoad.... 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach 

The organs of her fancy.—(T) 


P.L., 1X, 495-97: 

The ....serpent.... 

Addressed his way—not with indented 
wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since... . 
—(N) 

Comus, 393-402: 

Beauty....had need the guard 

Of dragon-watch with unenchanted 
eye.... 

Danger will [not] wink on Oppor- 
tunity 

And let a single helpless maiden pass. 
—(W) 


P.L., 589-91: 
Love .... hath his seat 
In reason.—(V) 


P. L., VI, 621-25 (Belial, punning on 


the terms of weight sent from the 
cannon’s mouth): 


83 This single and unimportant phrase, which, as eds. note, is used also by 
Crashaw, Vaughn, and Dryden, clearly does not prove that Milton remembered 
the play. The same applies to the item given under The Merry Wives. 
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27. Troilus and Cressida. 
A. 


(1) II, iii, 239: 
Great Hector in his weeds of peace. 


(2) IV, i, 8: 
Witness the process of your speech. 


(3) IV, iv, 120-21: 

The lustre in your eye, heaven in your 
cheek 

Pleads your fair usage. 


28. All’s Well That Ends Well. 
A. 


(1) I, i, 99-100 (Helena upon her 
“bright particular star’’): 
In his bright radiance and collateral 
light 
Must I be comforted. 
(2) III, iii, 5-6 (Bertram accepting his 
commission) : 
We'll strive to bear it for your worthy 
sake 
To the extreme edge of hazard. 


(3) I, i, 136-138 (Parolles to Helena): 
It is not politic in the commonwealth 
of nature to preserve virginity. Loss of 
virginity is rational increase. 


Who receives them right 

Had need from head to foot well under- 
stand.—(T)* 

L’ Allegro, 119-20: 

Throngs of Knights and Barons 

bold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs 
hold.—(T) 


P.L., VII, 176-78: 
The acts of God... . to human 
ears 
Cannot without process of speech be 
told.—(T) 


P.L., VIII, 488: 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in 
her eye.—(N)*" 


P. L., X, 85 (Christ rising to judge 
Man): 

From his radiant seat he rose 

Of high collateral g ory.—(T) 


P. R., I, 94-95 (Satan on the coming 
of Christ); 
Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 
of hazard. 


Comus, 720-738 (Comus to the Lady): 
If all the world 

Should in a fit of temperance, feed 
onpulse.... 


% Todd and Verity suggest that Milton borrowed this “‘miserable equivoca- 
tion” from Shakspere, and quote also, Two Gentlemen, II, v, 28: “My staff 
understands me.” The pun, however, had had a wide currency. Jonson and 
others laughed frequently at the “grave sunderstanders of the pit.” 

87 Todd, however, quotes from Philaster, “Heaven is in your eyes,” and, less 


closely, from Phineas Fletcher. 
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29. Measure for Measure. 

A. and B. 

(1) III, i, 116-28 (Claudio cn the fear 

of death): 

To die and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod, and the delighted 
spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds 

And blown with restless violence round 
about" 

The pendent world ....’tis too hor- 
rible. 
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We should....live like Nature’s 
bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharged with her 
own weight .... 

List, Lady be not coy and be not 


cozened 

With that same vaunted name, 
Virginity... . % 

P. L., Il, 146-51: 


Sadcure....Toperish.... 
In the wide womb of uncreated light 
Devoid of sense and motion —(T)** 


Td., II, 598-601: 
The bitter change....Of fierce 
extremes .... 


From beds of raging fires to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth.—(N)” 


Id., III, 487-89 (When unworthy 
seekers of heaven reach Limbo): 
A violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse, ten thousand 
leagues awry 
Into the devious air. 


Td., 11, 1051-52: 
This pendent world.—(T)* 


88 This theme, of course, had wide currency in the literature of the Renais- 


sance. (It was a favorite with the sonneteers, including Shakspere, and appears 
prominently in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Jonson’s Volpone, and elsewhere.) 
But, though the theme was a commonplace, Shakspere’s treatment of it-—for 
which see also Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 222-25—is not likely to have escaped 
Milton. 
89 “Milton evidently alludes to Shakspere, in the expression as well as the 
sentiment” (Todd). 
© This antithesis is a familiar one (eds. cite examples from the Book of 
Job, Dante, Surrey, etc.), but Milton apparently remembered this whole speech. 
*! Verity compares this and the preceding line with P. L., II, 178-82: 
We perhaps .... 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds. 
The Limbo passage quoted in the text seems to me the more apposite. 
* For another parallelism, based upon a common (Biblical) source, cf. Meas., 
Il, ii, 122; P. L., VIII, 77-78; and Psalms, II, 4. 
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None of the commentators, so far as I know, has noted the 
organic quality of Milton’s recollection of Claudio’s speech, nor 
has anyone called attention to the likeness between the close 
of the speech and Milton’s description of the violent winds of 





Limbo. 


The cumulative effect of the evidence supports the 


inference that Milton remembered Shakspere in this as in the 


other details. 


30. Pericles. 
A. 


(1) I, ii, 4-7: 
Our daughter, 
In honor of whose birth these triumphs 
are, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom 
nature gat 


For men to see, and seeing wonder at. 


31, Cymbeline. 
A® 
(1) II, iii, 21: 


Hark hark, the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings. ‘ 


(2) IV, ii, 278: 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee. 


Comus, 745-47: 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be 
shown 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemni- 
ties, 

Where most may wonder at the work- 
manship.—(T)* 


P. L., V, 197-98: 
Ye birds 
That singing up to Heaven-gale as- 
cend.—(T)* 
Comus, 432-37: 
Stubborn unlaid ghost.—(T)* 


% Todd, however, quotes also a passage, equally close to Milton, from 


Drayton’s Legend of Matilda: 


Nature thee ordayned 


As her brav’st Piece . . 


(Wherein her former workmanship she stayned) ... . 
Hoard not thy beauty when thou hast such store. 


* See n. 49. Todd compares also 


Cymb. II, iv, 87-88 (Imogen’s 


chamber) : 
The roof o’ the chamber 
With golden cherubims is 
fretted. 


P. L., I, 714 (from the description 
of Pandemonium): 
Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave. 


% Cf. Sonnet 29, “The lark at break of day arising.” Eds. cite somewhat 
similar passages from Phineas Fletcher and John Lyly, but there can be little 
doubt that Shakspere’s line was immediately in Milton’s memory here. 


% See also P. R., IV, 426-30: 


Till morning fair . . . . Jaid the winds 
And griesly spectres, which the Fiend had raised,— 
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B. 

(1) One of the most dramatic moments in Paradise Lost is 
that which pictures Satan’s emotions when, bent upon 
consummating the fall of man, he sees Eve—who remains 
unconscious of his presence and whose beauty and 
innocence for a moment deter him from his evil purpose. 
In dramatic conception, and perhaps also in language, 
the passage seems to me to owe something to the very 
similar one in Cymbeline which describes Iachomo’s 
equally malignant descent—equally delayed by stirrings 
of conscience—upon the sleeping Imogen. Satan, in 
other words, belongs to a dramatic tradition which 
includes Iachomo as well as Iago.*” 


II, i, 12-50: P. L., 1X, 457-68: 
Our Ta quin thus Her heavenly form 

Did softly press the rushes ere he Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 
waken’d Her graceful innocence... . over- 





The chastity he wounded. Cytherea! awed 

How bravely thou becom’st thy bed, His malice, and with rapine sweet 
fresh lily, bereaved 

And whiter than the sheets! That I His fierceness of the fierce intent it 
might touch! brought .... 

But kiss one kiss!.... I lodge in Bas the hot hell that always in him burns 
fear, ....Tortures him now more, the 

Though this is a heavenly angel, hell is more he sees. 
here. 

32. The Winter’s Tale. 

A” 

(1) IV, iv 122-23: Lycidas, 142: 





with which Warton compares Hamlet, I, i, 147-49: 
It was about to speak, when the cock crew.— 
And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 
(See above, n. 19, and text.) 
®7 See above, p. 658, Othello, B(1). 
% Compare with Posthumus’s outbreak on woman’s inconstancy (when 
Iachomo has succeeded in tricking him) ,— 
It is the woman’s part .... 
They are not constant, but are changing still . . . . (II, v, 20-32) 
the Samson passage on the same theme. See p. 655, Hamlet B(4)(a). 
** The phrase “forsake the court”’ occurs in W. T., I, ii, 362, and in the Ode, 
line 13; but this is a pastoral commonplace. 
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Pale primroses 
That die unmarried. 


33. The Tempest. 
A. 


(1) V, i, 16-17: 
Winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. 


(2) IV, i, 62: 
Thy turfy mountains where live 
nibbling sheep. 


(3) I, ii, 376-79: 

Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands, 

Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist. 


B 


The rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies.—(W)'° 


Il Penseroso, 130: 
Minute drops from off the eaves. 
—(Malone) 


L’ Allegro, 71-72: 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling sheep do stray. 
—(W) 


Ode on the Nativity, 64-65: 

The winds with wonder whist 

Smoothly the waters kissed 

Whispering new joys to the mild 
Ocean. 


(1) Thyrsis—in Comus—is, as Moody notes,’ ‘manifestly 
akin to Ariel.” Both are spirits of air, and each serves as 
guardian and attendant upon virtue and _ innocence. 
They resemble each other in song as in deed. 


V, i, 88-94: 

Where the bee sucks, there suckI.... 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 


Comus, 976-81: 

Tothe ocean nowI fly.... 

Up in the broad fields of the sky 

There i suck the liquid air 

All amidst the Gardens fair.... 
(Warburton) 


Another line of Thyrsis’s closing song is reminiscent of Pros- 


pero’s epilogue. 


Epilogue, line 1: 
Now my charms are all o’erthrown . . 


Comus, 1012: 
Now my task is smoothly done.... 
—(W) 


(2) The Tempest’s airy voices re-echo through Paradise 
(before Adam and Eve lose it) as well as through Comus’s 


enchanted wood. 


10@ “Tt is obvious that the general texture and sentiment of this line is from 
The Winter’s Tale . . . . especially as [Milton] had first written ‘unwedded’ 
for ‘forsaken’ ” (Warton). Cf. Mark Pattison, Milton, p. 25. 


101 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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III, ii, 144-49; cf. IIT, iii. 
This isle is full of noises 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give de- 
light and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling in- 
struments 

Will hum about mine ears, and some- 
times voices 

That if I then had wak’d after long 
sleep, 

Will make me sleep again. 


P. L., IV, 680-82: 
How often...have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
—(D) 


Td., V, 547-48 
Cherubic songs by night .. . . 
Aerial music. 


Comus, 208: 
Airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names. 


(3) Comus’s first greeting to the Lady is staged and written 
in the spirit of the dramatic romances, and probably with 
specific memories of Ferdinand’s! first scene with 
Miranda. Ariel’s song, and the Lady’s, furnish a lyric 
setting, and then Comus, like Ferdinand, hails the Lady 
as a wondrous being, and inquires whether she be mortal 


or goddess. 


I, ii, 421-27 (after Ariel’s song): 
Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend .... My 
prime request 

Which I do last pronounce, is, O you 
wonder| 

If you be maid or no? 


Comus, 244-68 (after the Echo song): 
Can any mortal mixture of earth’s 
mould 
Breathe such divine inchanting ravish- 
ment? 
.. . « Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain these rough shades did 
never breed 
Unless the Goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell’st here. 


(4) The feast in Paradise Regained, prepared by Satan to 
tempt Christ, in its stage-setting, and in the final dis- 
position made of it, distinctly resembles that prepared 
by Ariel for the ship-wrecked mariners, if the stage- 
directions of the play may be trusted. 


IV, I, 35 (Tae Tempest banquet is 
arranged by Ariel and his “meaner 
fellows.’’) 


P. R., IL, 236-39 (In preparing for his 


banquet, Satan): 
Takes a chosen band 


102 What appears to be an uncomplimentary allusion on Milton’s part to 
another character of this play—the passage in the A pology for Smectymnuus in 
which Milton scores the “antic and dishonest gestures of Trinculos, buffoons 
and bawds”—has been thought to refer not to The Tempest but to the play of 
Albumazor, acted at Cambridge in 1614 (See Johnson’s Life of Milton, Works of 
Samuel Johnson, London, 1825, VII, 70, n.). 
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III, iii, 17 (Stage direction for the Ban- 

quel scene): 

Solemn and strange music... . 

Enter several strange shapes, bringing 
in a banquet; and dance about 
it with gentle actions of salu- 
tation; and, inviting the King 
etc., to eat, they depart. 


Alon. What harmony is this?.... 
Gon. Marvellous sweet music! 


(As they try to eat,—Stage direction, 
III, iii, 53) 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel, 
like a harpy; claps his wings 
upon the table; and, with a 
strange device, the banquet 
vanishes. 


Of spirits likest to himself in guile 
To be at hand and at his beck appear 
If cause were to unfold some active 


scene. 
Id., II, 340-67: 
A table richly spread in regal mode . . 
By the wine . . . . in order stood 


Tall stripling youths rich-clad.... 
Under the trees now tripped, now 
solemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana’s train... . ' 
And all the while harmonious airs were. 
heard.... 
The Tempter now 
His invitation earnestly renewed. 


Td., II, 402-03 (Christ refuses to 
eat): 
With that 
Both table and provision vanished 
quite, 
With sound of harpies’ wings and 
talons heard. 






RiathtSiakcbelbbokedumlancoianars 


Newton, it should be said, compares Satan’s banquet with 
Armida’s in Jerusalem Delivered (X, lxiv), and Todd reminds 
us that similar temptations appear frequently in the romances. 
Milton’s stage-setting, at all events (the music, dance, and the 
rest), is closer to Shakspere than to Tasso, and Tasso says 
nothing of the disappearance of the banquet with the flapping 
of the harpies’ wings at the end. Jerusalem Delivered and The 
Tempest, however, may each have contributed something, for 
both lived in Milton’s memory.’ 


103 Satan commends the gay attendants to Christ as “Spirits of air, and 
woods, and springs... . who come to pay Thee homage (Jd., II, 374-76). 
“These spirits,” says Dunster, “remind us of Shakspere’s ‘Elves of hills, brooks, 
standing lakes, and groves’,”’ to whom Prospero bids farewell just before he 
abjures his magic. But Dunster, like the rest of the commentators, remains 
silent as to the stage-management of the two banquet scenes. 

1 The commentators have been able to accumulate scarcely half a dozen 
instances of possible contacts between Milton and Shakspere’s non-dramatic 
poems, and I can add nothing to these findings at present. So far as quantity 
goes, I think it may safely be said that these relationships are comparatively 
unimportant. I subjoin the instances referred to. 
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I cannot here attempt a full analysis of the material assembled 
above, but it may be useful—with special reference to the 
purposes of this study as indicated at the outset—to point to 
certain evident conclusions which would seem to follow. 

I. If our materials may be trusted to prove anything, they 
prove conclusively that Milton did not forget Shakspere in his 
later years, for of the Shaksperian reminiscences or likenesses 
pointed out above’ well over two-thirds appear in Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson. 

II. Shakspere’s influence upon Milton, whether by way oi 
verbal and figurative recollection or as a more or less immediate 
model in matters of dramatic technique, is surprisingly large. 
This conclusion seems to me inescapable, even though all 
reasonable discount be made for accidental or uncertain 
elements.’ The thirty-three plays considered above!” include 





Venus and Adonis 
A. (1) 453-56: P.L., X, 698: 
A red morn that ever yet Snow and hail, and stormy 
betoken’d.... gust and flaw.—(N) 
Gusts and foul flaws to herd- 
men and to herds. 
(2) 956-57: P. L., V, 132-33: 


She vail’d her eyelids, who 
like sluices, stopt 
The crystal tide. 
Lucrece. 
A. (1) 117-18: 
Till sable night ....dim 
darkness doth display. 
(2) See n. 78. 
Sonnets. 
A. (1) Sonnet 132: 
That full star that ushers in 
the even. 
(2) See n. 95. 


Two other precious drops. 
Each in their crystal sluice. —(T) 


Comus, 278: 
Dim darkness, and this leafy 
labyrinth.—(W) 


P. L., IV, 355: 
The stars that usher evening. 


10% Approximately fifty in the early poems, as against over a hundred in 
Paradise Lost, and about thirty in Paradise Regained and Samson. 

106 Not all the illustrative material presented above may commend itself 
to every reader. On the other hand, some things that might be accepted without 
question have doubtless escaped me. Errors of omission—and perhaps of 
judgment—are inevitable in a study of this kind. The writer will welcome 
suggestions for corrections or additions. 

107 To which may be added Titus Andronicus and 1 Henry VI (see n. 53). 
Of the entire Shakspere canon only The Comedy of Errors and Much Ado are 
not represented in some way. 
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all those of major importance, with the single exception of 
Much Ado. If from this list we subtract the six or eight plays!** 
which seem not to have yielded at least two or more fairly 
recognizable echoes, there remain twenty-five which Milton 
did not forget, and these include the greatest of the tragedies, 
histories, and comedies. It would be difficult to say which of 
the three types made the strongest impression upon him, were 
it not for the fact that the influence of Hamlet and Macbeth 
is easily recognizable as the most important of all. Next in 
order among the tragedies are Lear and Othello. First among 
the histories stands the group of plays centering about Richard 
II, Henry IV, and Henry V, with Richard III scarcely less 
important. Among the comedies Milton drew most heavily 
upon A Midsummer-Night’s Dream and The Tempest. It is 
evident, finally, that quantitatively as well as qualitatively the 
several plays contributed their quota of recollection or influence 
in various ways. In the case of Measure for Measure, for 
instance, a single speech impressed itself indelibly upon Milton’s 
memory, whereas scarcely an act or a major theme of Hamlet 
and Macbeth escaped him. 

III. Further study of the materials presented above may 
yield more definite conclusions as to the exact mature of Shak- 
spere’s influence upon Milton than I can undertake to formulate 
at present. The problem, however, would necessarily present 
difficulties at any time. At best, perhaps, it admits of an 
estimate of general probabilities rather than of an exact analysis 
of facts. 

For one thing, the reader will have observed that the two 
classifications under which I have grouped the material—like 
any that might have been adopted—overlap to some extent. 
I believe, however, that they have served to emphasize a 
distinction worth making. Two-thirds of Milton’s Shaksperian 
recollection—to employ the quantitative test once more—is 
verbal or figurative. The remaining fraction, which is dramatic, 
though less in bulk is no less interesting in kind. 


108 T.e., The Two Gentlemen, The Taming of the Shrew, The Merry Wives, 
Pericles, Timon, 3 Henry VI, and perhaps Twelfth Night and Henry VIII. 
(I do not include 2 Henry VI and The Winter’s Tale in this list of eliminations, 
because one or two of the few echoes from these plays have been generally 
accepted as clear and unmistakable.) 
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As regards the verbal and figurative material, one or two 
obvious remarks must suffice. In studying the evidence it is 
constantly to be remembered that the two poets drew upon a 
common stock of poetic diction and imagery, the heritage of 
the Renaissance. This fact, however, does not seriously diminish 
the sum total of Milton’s verbal indebtedness to Shakspere. 
His borrowings vary in degree and kind. Some, especially his 
appropriations of descriptive nouns and adjectives, are as 
sharp and clean-cut as “complete” steel, as sturdily obvious 
as clouted shoon treading upon this goodly frame, the earth. 
Others (“‘drowsy-flighted’”’) steal upon the ear less obviously. 
These draw in their train shadowy recollections of a turn of 
phrase, a cadence, or modulation well-loved though scarce 
remembered; and these have no less power to haunt and startle 
and waylay. Shakspere’s personifications—grim-visaged war, 
fiery expedition, and their kin—are Milton’s familiars as much 
as Shakspere’s. Again, Shaksperian imagery is constantly 
recognizable in Milton’s description of nature—of flowers, 
birds and trees, dawn and night, moon and stars and tempest, 
and in the visible forms he gives to such abstractions as sleep 
and war, death and peace. 

Of the probable or possible influence of Shakspere upon 
Milton’s dramaturgy I have given numerous instances in the 
body of this paper. These may be said to fall into three cate- 
gories. In the first place, there are many likenesses in dramatic 
theme—the Paradise Lost theme in Othello and Macbeth, the 
compound echoes of the Hamlet soliloquies in Paradise Lost, 
and the ideal of kingship as developed in the histories, in 
Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained. Next, Milton is probably 
indebted to Shakspere for certain details in his stage-settings 
and backgrounds (the aerial voices and the magic shadow- 
shapes of attendant spirits in Comus and Paradise Lost, the 
Tempest-like banquet of Paradise Regained); and perhaps also 
for occasional hints of dramatic incident (Antony’s challenge, 
and Samson’s), and dramatic symbolism (the change of seasons 
in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream and Paradise Lost, the storm 
in Lear and in Paradise Regained). Finally, the true inwardness 
as well as the outward appearances of Shakspere’s characters 
are reflected in Milton’s. The majestic figure of the elder 
Hamlet rises again in the shape of Beelzebub addressing his 
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peers in Pandemonium; Hecate and the weird sisters cast their 
spells over the dark shades in which dwell Comus and Sin and 
Death; but Puck and Ariel lend their airy might to aid Thyrsis 
in undoing these charms. For the rest, we have seen that 
Eve, in her infinite variety, suggests Desdemona and Lady 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, and that Samson lives and dies with 


, something of the same tragic intensity, disillusionment, and 


nobility as Macbeth, and Antony, and Julius Caesar. Adam, 
in rare moments, proclaims himself a worthy progenitor of 
Hamlet, and Satan, noblest of them all, holds in solution all 
the black malice of Iachomo, Iago, and Richard III, together 
with the indomitable strength and the lamentable human 
weakness of Henry IV, and King Claudius, and Macbeth. 
ALWIN THALER. 








* XXXIII. THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD; 


AND ENGLISH POETRY 


The aim of the following paper is two-fold. First, its endeavor 
is to point out the probable source of Christopher Marlowe’s 
posthumously published pastoral poem, “The Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love,” and to trace the direct influence of this 
set of verses through English literature down to the present 
time. Second, the article strives to demonstrate the fact that, 
initiated by Marlowe’s poem and its frequent imitation, a 
literary device, “the invitation to love,’’ became established in 
English literature and has persisted in it down to our own time. 
My design, therefore, may be briefly given as a discussion of 
“The Passionate Shepherd” and its influence, with an incidental 
history of the invitation to love so far as it is related to Mar- 
lowe’s poem. 

“‘The Passionate Shepherd,” as the title indicates, is addressed 
by a shepherd lover to his beloved. The version printed in 
1600 in England’s Helicon' opens with the line, 


Come live with me and be my love. 


The remainder of the stanza sets the scene in rural surroundings, 
where the appropriate pleasures will be enjoyed. These delights, 
enumerated in the five stanzas following, consist, first, of 
sitting by a river, watching the shepherds with their flocks 
and listening to the birds sing to the accompaniment of a 
waterfall; second, of rosy beds and flower-adorned garments; 


1 England’s Helicon, ed. Bullen, London, 1887. Pp. 229-30. The poem, as 
printed in England’s Helicon, consisted of six stanzas, whereas in The Passionate 
Pilgrim, where it had appeared first in 1599, only four had been given. The 
added stanzas are the fourth and sixth of the 1600 version. Jaggard had included 
“The Passionate Shepherd” in his The Passionate Pilgrim, perhaps because of 
the title of the poem and because of the occurrence of snatches of it in Shake- 
speare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor, III, 1, ll. 17ff. Ingram in his Christopher 
Marlowe and his Associates (pp. 222-23) prints a version of Marlowe’s poem from 
a sixteenth century manuscript. This differs in certain details from the Eliza- 
bethan published forms of the lines. From the same source Ingram prints 
Raleigh’s ‘The Nymph’s Reply,” giving a text somewhat different from that 
usually published. 
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third, of a lambs-wool gown and gold-buckled slippers; fourth, 
of a belt of straw and ivy with coral clasps and amber studs; 
fifth, of entertainments by the shepherds on May mornings. 
Stanza five—the concluding stanza as printed in The Passionate 
Pilgrim*—ends with the couplet, 


And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


The final stanza—added in England’s Helicon—closes similarly: 


If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live-with me and be my love. 


The difference in texts may be due to the existence of two 
versions of the poem, one in five stanzas, the other in four, and 
with differing last stanzas.** Jaggard printed the shorter text, 
but the next editor published the longer version and also both 
conclusions, as well. 

In the imitations of “The Passionate Shepherd” and of the 
invitations to love, pastoral and non-pastoral, of which it was 
the forerunner in English, we may expect to find certain 
characteristic features: first, the formula of invitation or its 
equivalent, which, normally, the lover addresses to his mistress; 
next, the catalogue of pleasures which the speaker will provide 
for the nymph if she will accept his invitation. Often the 
opening formula is repeated at the end‘of the poem. Actually, 
however, the formal invitation is sometimes omitted; and the 
joys themselves are by no means always pastoral, but are per- 
haps merely extravagant exaggerations designed to appeal to 
the luxurious tastes of the lady. Sometimes they are purely 
fanciful rustic joys. Although frequently the invitation follows 
the metrical scheme of Marlowe’s verses—octosyllabic iambics, 
rhyming in couplets and grouped in stanzas of four verses,—yet 
practically every measure is employed, to say nothing of prose. 
In such cases, as well as in those which involve other variations 


* The Passionate Pilgrim. Photo-lithographic facsimile. Intro. by Dowden. 
London, 1883. 

* It may be that the two conclusions may result from two versions, each of 
five stanzas, of which the England’s Helicon editor printed both last stanzas. 
Walton’s form of the song, it should be noted, has seven stanzas, the added 
one being inserted between the fifth and sixth of the 1600 text. 
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from the material or the form of “The Passionate Shepherd,” 
the indebtedness is not so much to that poem directly as it is 
to the tradition formulated in it and established by it. 

Other poems there are, containing invitations to love, which 
derive neither from the classics, nor from Marlowe or the 
Marlovian tradition. The delights in store for the yielding 
nymph are not those of the literary pastoral, but the more 
prosaic and earthly joys to be expected by the wife of a more 
or less well-to-do yeoman. The invitation, although often 
formally expressed, is more realistic, or even naturalistic, than 
the usual pastoral invitation. The origin of such sets of verses— 
which are usually broadsides or plainly “popular” songs*—is to 
be sought in contemporary life, in negotiations for dowries and 
the like, rather than in literature. Accordingly, poems which 
appear to be based wholly upon-feal life and not upon literary 
pastoralism are omitted from the present discussion. On the 
other hand, I shall not exclude from consideration poems which, 
although obviously for popular consumption, show signs of 
distinctly literary influence, whether from Marlowe, or from 
his classical forbears, or from his imitators. They represent a 
song-writer’s attempt to rise somewhat above the usual level 
of performance in his class. 


I 


The ultimate source of Marlywe’s poem, “The Passionate 
Shepherd to his Love,” seems to be the “Idyl XI” of Theocritus. 
Here the Cyclops Polyphemus, a shepherd, courts the nymph 
Galatea. In his address to her, he attempts to offset his personal 
defects and to overcome her repugnance by enumerating his 
possessions and listing the rustic delicacies and pleasures which 
she shall enjoy if she will come to him. A formal invitation 
occurs in the course of the Cyclops’ speech.‘ 


* As for instance, “The Faithful Farmer” (Roxburghe Ballads, IV, 372-75), 
which does suggest, though, Doni’s “Stanze dello Sparpaglio alla Silvana”; 
“The Countryman’s Delight” (ibid., III, 593-96); “The Country Lover’s 
Conquest” (ibid., VII, 338-39), and “‘Daintie, Come Thou to Me” (Twenty-five 
Old Ballads and Songs from Manuscripts, ed. Collier, London, 1869). A complete 
list would be much longer. 

*L.42. See Idylls of Theocritus, ed. Cholmeley, London, 1919. Giles Fletcher 
the Elder has what has been called an adaptation of “Idyl XI” in his Licia, 1593. 
He gives the source, however, asLucian._ - 
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A more immediate classical source for “The Passionate 
Shepherd”’ is to be found in Ovid, Metamorphoses, Bk. XIII,5 
which also gives a version of the legend of Polyphemus and 
Galatea. The Cyclopean lover here tells the nymph of his cave 
in the mountains; of his orchards; of his flocks; of the abundance 
of milk; of the choice pets his love shall have. This inventory 
of delights concludes with the line, 

Jam, Galatea, veni; nec munera despice nostra.® 


Although “Idyl XI” was translated into English in Six 
Idillia’ and although Marlowe pretty certainly read Greek, 
the English poem resembles more closely the Ovidian passage 
than the Greek pastoral or its English version. There seems to 
to be no evidence that ‘The Passionate Shepherd” owes any- 
thing to Virgil’s “Eclogue II,’’® where the invitation is addressed 
to a boy, or to Calpurnius’ “Eclogue II,” in which a contention 
in gifts occurs, or to his ““Eclogue XI.”’ Nor is there indebted- 
ness to Claudian, De Raptu Proserpinae, Bk. II. 

A number of fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian pastoral 
poems, both Latin and vernacular, contain invitations to love 
accompanied by offers of gifts.° Research has revealed few 
invitations in sixteenth century French poetry. There is, 
however, no evidence that Marlowe was acquainted with any 
of these poems.™ 


5 LI. 789 ff. 

*L. 839. 

7 Oxford, 1588. 

8 Vergil’s eclogues were translated into English by Fleming, 1589; ““Eclogue 
II” appeared Englished in Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetry, 1586; and in 
Fraunce’s Lawyer’s Logic, 1588, and in his Ivychurch, 1591. This same Vergilian 
pastoral Barnfield imitated in his The A ffectionate Shepherd, 1594. 

® For example, in Lorenzo de Medici, La Nencia da Barberino, stanzas 14, 
34; Jacopo Sannazaro, “‘Ecloga II’’ (trans. by Nahum Tate, and published 
in Poems by Several Hands, London, 1685); Baldassar Castiglione, ‘‘Ecloga”’ 
(founded upon Theocritus or Ovid); Francesco Molza, La Ninfa Tiberina; 
Francesco Doni, “Stanze dello Sparpaglio alla Silvana, sua Innamorata.” 
The invitation is to be found in Italian plays, as Niccolo da Correggio, Cefalo, 
Act I (see Greg. Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, pp. 165-66); Battista 
Guarini, J/ Pastor Fido, II, 2, 3. It should be noted that Doni’s and Guarini’s 
passages of invitation are strongly comic and that comedy is not absent from 
Lorenzo’s charming pastoral. 

% Ronsard’s “Eclogue II” has an invitation with a list of delights which 
depend on the maid’s accepting her lover. The same poet’s “Le Cyclope 
Amoureux” is merely an expanded version of the Ovidian passage. 
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In English before Marlowe’s time there are traces of the 
invitation to love, though they are few. The early fifteenth 
century religious lyric, once attributed to Lydgate, “Quia 
Amore Langueo,’”” contains an invitation with a list of pleasures. 
The poem is based upon the Canticles, the refrain, which serves 
as title, being taken from V, 8. It is an allegorization of the 
Hebrew love song: the speaker is Christ and his mistress, the 
Church. The specific source is probably Canticles, VII, 11-13. 
Another poem which owes its suggestion to the Canticles is the 
mystical “After Mydnyght, when Dremes Dothe Fawill,’’! 
In this a voice addresses the poet, inviting him to come forth 
into the morning, together with a description of its beauties. 
Finally, the invitation and the joys are interpreted in terms of 
religious symbolism. Again, an invitation passage appears in 
the January eclogue of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar." Here 
Colin tells how Hobbinol courts him with “‘dayly suit” and 
gives him “clownish gifts” of kids, cracknells, and early fruit. 
These Colin disdains, presenting them to Rosalind, his own love. 
The source of the Spenserian passage is, no doubt, Vergil’s 
“Eclogue II,” although in the gloss, E. K. mentions Plato’s 
“Alcibiades,” with its account of the love of Socrates for 
Alcibiades. The annotator quotes also Xenophon and Maximus 
Tyrius upon Socrates and Alcibiades. Almost coincident" 
with The Shepherd’s Calendar, was The May Lady of Sidney, 
in which was introduced “Espilus and Therion, Their Con- 
tention for the Maylady.”“™ The rivals are Espilus, a shepherd, 
and Therion, a forester. They bid for her, each enumerating his 


10 Most recently printed by Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth 
Century, No. 132, pp. 234-37. 

1 Songs and Ballads. . . . Chiefly of the Reign of Phillip and Mary, ed. by 
T. Wright. Roxburghe Club. London, 1860. Pp. 32-34. 

"= LI. 56-60. Spenser’s Complete Poems, ed. by R. E. N, Dodge, Boston, 
1908. 

4 Evidently here E. K. is forestalling possible criticism of the morality of 
the passage, by recalling the affection of Socrates for Alcibiades. In the note 
preceding that cited, he points out a borrowing from a line in Vergil’s eclogue. 
The references are to Plato’s Alcibiades I, pp. 106-07 (ed. Croiset, Paris, 1920); 
cf. also the Symposium; Xenophon, Memoriabilia, Bk. I, Ch. 2; Maximus Tyrius, 
Logoi, III, 8, XXV, 3. 

“Tn 1578. 

4 In England’s Helicon, Bullen’s ed., pp. 138-39. 
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possessions, which are appropriate to their respective occupa- 
tions. Of this the source is perhaps Calpurnius’ “Eclogue II.” 
It should be noted, however, that the so-called “contention of 
the Clerk and Knight” of Middle English literature bears some 
resemblance to the pastoral contention in gifts. This is well 
illustrated in an Elizabethan poem, subsequent to Sidney’s 
mask, Phillis and Flora, by “R. S.’* A description of the 
pleasures of the shepherd’s life, in which its peacefulness and 
ease are contrasted with the strife and toil of other callings, is 
found in William Warner’s Albion’s England (1586). The 
passage, which is addressed by Curan to Argentile, is cast as 
advice rather than as an invitation.!© 

What seems to be the earliest employment of the genuine 
invitation to love in English” is by Marlowe himself in his 
earliest produced play, Tamburlaine, Part I,'* which dates 
apparently from 1587-88. In I, 2, the shepherd conqueror 
Tamburlaine courts the captive Princess Zelmane. The passage 
is almost certainly an adaptation of the wooing of Polyphemus 
in the Metamorphoses. Both lovers are shepherds of great stature 
and of violent dispositions; and both slay their rivals. 

Tamburlaine opens his suit with 


Disdaines Zenocrate to liue with me? 


He then promises her various luxuries, including an escort of 
Tartars and rich garments. His army’s booty 


’ Ed. by T. Wright in Appendix, The Latin Poems... . Attributed to 
Walter Mapes. Camden Society. London, 1841. Pp. 364-70. For this reference, 
as for other valuable suggestions, I am indebted to Professor Carleton Brown. 

1a Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets. London, 1810. V, 553. 

i> Professor W. M. Dixon cites the speech, nevertheless, as an invitation 
to love earlier than Marlowe’s (English Epic and Heroic Poetry. London, 1912. 
P. 175). 

17 In Peele’s The Arraignment of Paris, II, 1 (produced before 1584) had been 
a passage with suggestions of the matter and method of the invitation. To 
influence their judge, the shepherd Paris, Juno, Pallas, and Venus, respectively, 
offer him wealth and power, wisdom, and love. But there is no question of 
exciting love toward them in their addresses to Paris, so that the scene must be 
set down as only a kind of forerunner of those of Marlowe in style, and as fore- 
shadowing also his non-amorous passages in invitation style. 

48 For this and other references to Marlowe’s writings, see Works, ed. by 
Tucker Brooke. Oxford, 1910. 
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Shall all we offer to Zenocrate— 
And then my selfe to faire Zenocrate. 


A few lines later, in Tamburlaine’s appeal to the Persian general 
Theridamas to join with him, Marlowe adopts the method of the 
later invitation to love. The Scythian’s inducements are 
prefaced by the line, 


If thou wilt stay with me, renowmed man, 


and conclude with the couplet, 


Then shalt thou be Competitor with me, 
And sit with Tamburlaine in all his majestie. 


A third passage in the same tragedy, significant because of its 
suggestion of the author’s great lyric, occurs in III, 2, where, in 
explaining the cause of her disquiet, Zenocrate reveals her love 
for Tamburlaine in the lines: 


Ah, life and soule, still houer in his Breast, 
And leaue my body sencelesse as the earth. 
Or els vnite you to his life and soule, 

That I may liue and die with Tamburlaine. 


In Tamburlaine, Part II, 1, 3, is another passage which 
exhibits a certain affinity to “The Passionate Shepherd.”’ 
Callapine, the son of Bajazet, and a prisoner of Tamburlaine, 
bribes his keeper Almeda to free him. The Turk promises his 
jailor that he shall have the choice of tributary kingdoms, a 
thousand galleys for piratical raids, Grecian virgins to wait upon 
him, naked negroes to draw his coach over Turkey-carpeted 
pavements, and a gem-adorned canopy to be borne over him. 
At this point, the eloquence or the imagination of Callapine 
failing, he breaks down in his appeal. There is, of course, no 
formula of invitation in the passage, since love is not the theme. 
But there is an application of the idea: of moving someone to 
a course of action through an appeal to his desire for luxury, 
by means of exaggeratedly rich joys and delicacies. Later on in 
the same play (IV, 2) a love scene occurs in which the invitation 
is used in courtship in its normal fashion. Theridamas woos 
the captive Olympia, telling her she shall be ‘stately Queene of 
faire Argier,” and in a robe of cloth of gold, seated upon the 
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marble turrets of his palace, shall command all she sees, being 
accompanied by her suitor who will give up war for her sake and 
talk to her of love. A formal invitation is lacking. 

In the passages thus far cited we seem to have a series of 
advance hints rather than echoes of “The Passionate Shepherd.”’ 
But when we come to The Jew of Malta (1589) we find an in- 
vitation to love (IV, 4) which is so close in its phrasing to the lyric 
that it must be regarded as a direct reminiscence.’® Ithimore, 
the slave of Barabas, exhorts Bellamira, the courtesan, to flee 
with him to Greece, the rustic beauties of which he extols and 
names to her as delights to be enjoyed. The passage, which is in 
decasyllabic couplets, begins with a virtual invitation, and 
concludes with the octosyllabic lines: 


Thou in those Groues, by Dis aboue, 
Shalt liue with me and be my loue. 


In putting these ornamental lines into the mouth of a villainous 
and foolish Thracian slave as addressed to a Maltese courtesan 
who is hoodwinking him, possibly Marlowe was mischievously 
parodying his own “Passionate Shepherd.” 

At least three passages in Marlowe’s Edward II (1591-92) 
show traces of the influence of its author’s pastoral lyric. The 
first of these is in Gaveston’s opening soliloquy (I, 1, ll. 1-5). 
Here the banished favorite enters, reading a letter from King 
Edward, in which the latter invites Gaveston to return to court. 
Gaveston thus comments upon the invitation: 


What greater blisse can hap to Gaweston, 
Then liue and be the favorit of a king? 


Further on in the same scene (ll. 51-73), Gaveston, still 
soliloquizing, formulates his plans for maintaining himself 
in the royal favor. They include the provision of a series of 
delights suited to Edward’s tastes, emphasizing music and 
poetry, these being offered in the shape of elaborate masques 
and “disguisings.” Again, at ll. 136-37, Edward himself 
borrows from ‘The Passionate Shepherd.” In reply to the 
expostulations of the nobles against his renewed relations with 
Gaveston, he concludes an angry speech with 


19 Ward points out the resemblance (Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit., 1, 321, note). 
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Ile bandie with the Barons and the Earles, 
And eyther die, or liue with Gaueston, 


Marlowe’s tragedy of Dido (completed 1594), in which Nashe 
had some part, contains a number of reminiscences of “The 
Passionate Shepherd.” The first of these is in the wooing of 
Ganymede by Jupiter (I, 1, ll. 1-49) who promises him 
celestial pleasures in return for his complaisance, such as 
Vulcan’s dancing for the boy, the Muses’ singing for him, a fan 
from the feathers of Juno’s peacock, and a bed of the down of 
Venus’ swans. At the opening of the scene, Jupiter says: 


Come gentle Ganimed and play with me; 


and at the conclusion Ganymede asks Jupiter for ‘‘a jewell for 
mine eare, And a fine brouch to put in my hat,” to which the 
god responds: 


And shall haue Ganimed, if thou wilt be my loue. 


In II, 1, ll. 599-610, Venus bribes Ascanius to remain with her 
while Cupid, as Ascanius, fires Dido with love for Aeneas. 
The gifts she promises include those which would appeal to 
a child, such as ‘‘Sugar-almonds, sweete Conserues,” as well 
as a silver girdle and a golden purse. Later in the play (III, 1, 
ll. 748ff.), Dido begs Aeneas to remain in Carthage. 


Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 


she promises him golden tackle for his ships, ivory oars, crystal 
anchors, silver masts, lawn sails, her treasures for ballast. 
Achates, she says, shall be so clad that sea-nymphs shall throng 
about the ships and mermaids shall woo him, 


So that Aeneas may but stay with me. 


In IV, 5, ll. 1374-83, Cupid as Ascanius is the object of the 
invitation of the Nurse who desires him to go with her “vnto 
my house,” where are an orchard with numerous kinds of fruit; 
hives full of honey; roses and “‘a thousand sort of flowers.” 
Through it runs a silver stream with fishes in it, and upon it 
swans and other water fowls. She concludes her invitation with: 


Now speake, Ascanius, will ye goe or no? 
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The last passage in Dido which recalls ‘“The Passionate Shep- 
herd” is in V, 1, at ll. 1412-23. Aeneas is relating his plan to 
build a city for himself in the Carthaginian territories. From 
other lands he will bring various attractions. These include 
the Ganges from “golden India.’’ The sun, too, shall bring rich 
odors from Egypt to perfume the suburbs. The lyric, it should 
be noted, is merely suggested in the fact that Aeneas vows that 
he will beautify his city by these extravagant and impossible 
means. 

There are, then, fourteen passages in Marlowe’s plays in which 
“The Passionate Shepherd” is suggested, in material, in purpose 
and, at times, in metre. Some of them follow closely the formula 
for the invitation poem. With few exceptions these invitations, 
too, seek to persuade through promising certain pleasures, 
sometimes of a fantastic sort. These passages in Marlowe’s 
plays may even be used to fix within a twelve-month the date 
of “The Passionate Shepherd.”” Marlowe’s lyric appears to have 
been composed between the appearance of Tamburlaine and of 
The Jew of Malta, that is to say, probably in 1588. In Tambur- 
laine and perhaps in the earlier fragments of Dido, we seem to 
have a series of hints in blank verse for the poem, whereas 
The Jew of Malta contains not only a reminiscence of the lyric, 
but a couplet in its identical metre. That ‘The Passionate 
Shepherd” cannot reasonably be placed before Tamburlaine 
seems probable, because of the mediocrity of Marlowe’s early 
non-dramatic verse as displayed in his translation of Ovid’s 
Elegies. On the other hand the poem cannot be placed after 
1589, for Greene borrows from it in his Menaphon which was 
published in that year.?° 


II 


Whether or not 1588 is the precise date, it is certain that from 
‘the last of the 1580’s the poem was widely known. It was set to 
music, and its air was one of the most popular in later Eliza- 
bethan times. Between 1599 and 1683, “The Passionate 


*0 Greene no doubt knew the poem in MS., or perhaps from recitation by 
its author himself. See Brooke, Marlowe’s Works, p. 549, for an opinion as to 
the date of the song. 
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Shepherd” appeared in print at least twelve times.” During 
the eighteenth century there were at least ten reprints down to 
1770.” From this time to the present day republication of 
“The Passionate Shepherd” was frequent, through the increased 
interest in Elizabethan literature and the appearance of the 
collections of old verse edited by Ritson and Ellis and their 
successors. In view of the various reprints of Marlowe’s poem 
and of its persistence as a popular song, one must hesitate 
to dismiss as merely an accidental resemblance any likeness to it 
in form, matter, or aim. 

The earliest case of borrowing from ‘“‘The Passionate Shep- 
herd” is the paraphrase by Greene in his prose romance 
Menaphon* to which reference has already been made. The 
shepherd Menaphon (whose name comes from Tamburlaine, 
Part I) walks in the mountains with his mistress Samela, and 
shows her his pastures and the grazing flocks. He promises her 
garlands of different kinds of flowers; milk from his ewes; wool 
for her weaving; walks upon the mountains and in the valleys; 
and concludes with “As much as Menaphon owes shall be at 
Samelas command if she like to live with Menaphon.” The 
relation of this passage to Marlowe’s poem is evident, not only 
from the resemblance in matter and form, but, as well, from 
the wording of the conclusion. 

In England’s Helicon an -‘“answer”’ to ‘The Passionate 
Shepherd” and an imitation of it follow the poem. These 
probably are to be numbered among the first works to be 
influenced by Marlowe’s verses. The first-mentioned, “The 


In three editions of The Passionate Pilgrim; two of England’s Helicon; 
once in Shakespeare’s Poems; five of The Compleat Angler; once as a street 
ballad (see The Roxburghe Ballads, Hertford, 1874. II, pp. 3-4). 

2 The Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1752; four editions of The Compleat 
Angler; The Bull-Finch, London, 1761. Part I, p. 83 (where it is headed“... . 
from Shakespear, Sung at Ranelagh’’); The Poetical Calendar, London, 1763. 
II, 53-54 (assigned to ““Marloe’’); Percy’s Reliques, 1765; A Collection of the Most 
Esteemed Pieces of Poetry, London, 1767. Pp. 147-48; A Collection of English 
Poems, ed. Pearch, London, 1770. III, 290-91. 

* Complete Works. Ed. by Grosart, 1881-83. VI, 59. 

™“ That Marlowe based his lyric upon the passage in Menaphon is wholly 
unlikely. Elements of ‘The Passionate Shepherd” appear earlier, as in Tam- 
burlaine and perhaps in parts of Dido (if that be an early play). He was, also, 
apparently obsessed with the pastoral invitation during his whole literary 
career, as evinced by his frequent use of it. 
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Nymph’s Reply,” attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh,” stanza by 
stanza takes up the delights offered by the shepherd and 
opposes to them the cool objections of prosaic common sense.” 
“Another of the Same Nature Made Since,’’ which follows, 
is an anonymous imitation of Marlowe’s verses in eleven stanzas, 
elaborating upon the joys of the original and promising ad- 
ditional pleasures. These two poems were often reprinted with 
“The Passionate Shepherd” and so served to exemplify the 
variations which might be played upon their original. Usually 
closely connected*’ with these companion poems to Marlowe’s 
verses is “The Bait’’** of Donne, which Gosse assigns” to the 
summer of 1597, but which may be earlier. This poem, which 
is in the metre of its model, lists chiefly piscatory delights, 
possibly suggested by ‘Another of the Same Nature,” and 
wanders into an elaborate compliment to the lady. I see no 
evidence of the satiric intent which Gosse finds in the lines. 

An early adaptation of “The Passionate Shepherd” occurs in 
Lodge’s poem “In Commendation of a Solitarie Life.’*° Here 
is an invitation addressed to the poet’s Muse, desiring her to 
dwell with him in a secluded rural spot which he describes. 
Combined with the elements from Marlowe is satiric material; 
Lodge inveighs against the corruption of the court and the 
trials of urban life. In some respects these verses foreshadow 
the invitations to country pleasures of such poets as Randolph 
and Herrick. 


% In The Compleat Angler (facsimile reprint of the first edition), p. 64. 

% Reply poems are not uncommon in Elizabethan literature, as, for example, 
“The Wooing Eclogue” in Lodge’s Rosalynde, ed. Greg, New York, 1907, 
pp. 86 ff.; Lodge, ‘“‘Arsavachus to His Mistress” and “The Answer,” Glaucus 
and Silla, ed. Singer, Chiswick, 1819, pp. 138, 139 (these verses are from 
A Marguerite of America); J. Danyel, Songs for the Lute, Viol, and Voice, 1606 
(in Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse. Oxford, 1920. P. 401), “Poem no. i” 
and “Answere”; R. Jones, Muses’ Gardin for Delights, 1610 (Fellowes, p. 541), 
“I cannot chuse but give a smile” and “The Answere”; ““Master Johnson’s 
Answer to Master Withers,” Sidgwick, The Poetry of George Wither, London, 
1902. I, 145-48. 

7 See, for instance, Bullen, Marlowe’s Complete Works, London, 1885. 
III, 288. Bullen also calls attention to Herrick’s “To Phillis” as imitating 
Marlowe’s poem. 

28 Poems, ed. by Chambers. Muses’ Library, London. I, 47-49. 

29 The Life and Letters of John Donne, New York, 1899. I. 71-72. 

%° Reprinted by Singer, Glaucus and Silla, Chiswick, 1819. Pp. 47-50. 
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Another poem* in which there is a combination of elements 
is “The Second Nymphall’ of Michael Drayton. Here we 
find the invitation to love associated with the contention in 
gifts (as in Calpurnius and Sidney), together with a touch from 
“The Nymph’s Reply.” A shepherd and a forester respectively 
promise in turn to their beloved pleasures appropriate to their 
callings. She responds to each much in the vein of Raleigh’s 
nymph. The poem is in octosyllabic couplets with an invitation 
at the end of each suitor’s speech; we even find the line— 


So thou alone wilt live with me. 


The Passionate Shepherd of Nicholas Breton, a collection of 
eclogues and pastorals published in 1604, bears witness in its 
title to the popularity of Marlowe’s poem. “Sonet. 2” in this 
collection® shows the influence of ‘“‘The Passionate Shepherd.” 
Breton enumerates a series of delights and rustic employments 
in which his mistress Aglaia shall participate. There is some 
play upon the words “love” and “live.” The metre is octo- 
syllabic, the stanzas rhyming ababcc. 

Other palpable imitations of “The Passionate Shepherd” 
include “A Sonnet,” by William Third Earl of Pembroke*; 
“To Phillis to Love and Live with Him,” by Robert Herrick*; 
“An Invitation to Phillis’ and “The Entertainment to Phillis,”’ 
by Charles Cotton®; and “A Shepherd Inviting a Nymph to 
His Cottage,’’*? by Sir Edward Sherburne. All are octosyllabic, 
but only Pembroke’s poem is divided into the stanza of ‘“The 
Passionate Shepherd.” They agree in listing delights of a rustic 
sort. All save “The Entertainment to Phillis” contain the 
formula of invitation phrased distinctly like Marlowe’s. 


1 Brett points out that these verses are indebted to Marlowe (Minor Poems 
of M. Drayton. Oxford, 1907. p. 12). 

® Poems, ed. by Chalmers, in English Poets, London, 1810. IV, 448-51. 

%3 Works, ed. by Grosart in Chertsey Worthies, 1879. I, 10-12. (Each re- 
printed work has a separate pagination). Breton, as Chappell notes (Popular 
Music of the Older Time, I, 214), specifically mentions “The Passionate Shep- 
herd” in his Poste with a Packet of Mad Letters, Part II, Letter 8. 

™ Poems of William Herbert, Third Earl of Pembroke, K/G., and Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyard. London, 1817. Pp. 38-39. 

% Works, ed. Pollard. ‘Muses’ Library. London.1I, 240-42. 

* Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets, London, 1810. VI, 757-58, 758-59, 
respectively. 

*” Poems. Idem,"V1,"630. 
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Some trace of the influence of “The Passionate Shepherd”’ 
occurs in such verses as Herrick’s “The Wake,’** wherein 
Anthea is invited by the poet to accompany him to a wake where 
they shall see and enjoy the rustic sports which he enumerates. 
In another poem, “To the Maids to Walk Abroad,’ Herrick 
invites the maidens to go with him to sit under a tree where 
certain joys which he names shall be theirs. There is, however, 
about the lines more of the day-dream than of the invitation 
to love. 

The invitation was not always addressed by lover to nymph; 
often the latter courts the swain. So in Thomas Campion’s song, 
“If Thou Longest So Much to Learn,’ the coquettish teacher 
of amorous mysteries tells her “gentle boy’? how they will 
employ themselves when he is in love with her. They will 
dance, sing, and dally, and climb the “grovy hills.” At other 
times they will gather flowers. The poem in general suggests 
“The Nymph’s Reply,” although the second stanza shows 
traces of Marlowe. In Samuel Daniel’s “Ulysses and the 
Syren’*! the latter introduces her offers to the mariner thus: 


Come, worthy Greek, Ulysses come. 
Possess these shores with me. 


She then runs through a list of the pleasures which would be 
his, chief among them teing idleness. The invitation finally 
degenerates into a debate as to whether idleness and pleasure 
are permissible. Another poem of a similar sort is William 
Browne’s “The Syren’s Song,’ from The Inner Temple Masque. 
This song, however, owes little to Marlowe and no more to 
Daniel. 

Robert Herrick’s poem “The Apparition of His Mistress 
Calling Him to Elysium’ begins with an invitation addressed 
by a lady to her lover: 


Come then.... 
Let our souls fly to the shades. 


38 Poems. II, 68-69. 

% Jbid., II, 15. 

4° Poems, ed. Vivian, Muses’ Library, p. 94. 

“| Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets. III, 573-74. 

“ Poems, ed. by Goodwin. Muses’ Library, London, 1894. II, 170. 
Poems, ed. by Chambers. Muses’ Library. II, 2. 
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The invitation, however, in this case is rather to die with her 
than to live with her. The delights are chiefly intellectual. 
She describes the scenery and promises him entertainment, such 
as the company of Musaeus, Homer, Linus, Pindar, Anacreon 
(who is reciting Herrick’s verses), Vergil, Ovid, Catullus, 
Martial, Lucan, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and Jonson. The poem is in decasyllabic couplets. A poem 
addressed, not to the lover but to the mistress, and yet in matter 
seeming in some way related to Herrick’s, is ““The Rapture’ 
of Thomas Carew. The poet invites his Celia to 


.... come 
And fly with me to Love’s Elysium. 


In detail and at length, he describes the joys they shall ex- 
perience together; among these are a bed of roses and myrtle, 
pillows of doves’ down, birds’ songs, and gentle breezes. He 
promises her, too, the companionship of the great lovers of old. 

During this period—1589-1650, roughly,—we find, as we 
might ex ect, that “The Passionate ShePferd” influenced a 
number of the lyrics in the songbooks of the time. First, in 
John Farmer’s Madrigals,® “Song vii” and “Song viii” contain 
an invitation to love with a list of delights. Thomas Morley’s 
“Canzonet i” in his Canzonets ....to Three Voyces (1593) 
runs: 


See, see what I have for mine own sweet darling, 
A little robin redbreast and a starling! 

Both these I give in hope at length to move thee 
And yet thou sayest that I do not love thee. 


Possibly we may recognize here a direct suggestion from the 
doves which Polyphemus offers Galatea in “Idyl XI’ of 
Theocritus, or from those which Ovid’s giant would give his 
nymph. In a later songbook, his First Booke of Canzonets to 
Two Voyces (1595), Morley again introduces lyrics (‘‘iii” and 
*y’47) which have elements of the invitation to love. John 
Dowland’s First Book of Songs (1597) presents in “Song No. 


“ Poems, ed. by Vincent. Muses’ Library. Pp. 70-75. 

“ Reprinted by Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse. Oxford, 1920. 
 Ibid., p. 120, 

7 Tbid., p. 130. 
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xi’’#8 another instance of Marlovian influence. The three 
irregular stanzas contain an invitation to love in rural surround- 
ings, and stress the joys of the early morn out of doors. In 
Thomas Ford’s “Song vi’ of his Music of Sundry Kinds (1607) 
the imitation of “The Passionate Shepherd” is unmistakable, 
The verses are octosyllabic, rhyming in couplets, and arranged 
in two six-line stanzas, each of which opens with an invitation 
from the lover to his Phyllis. The second stanza closes with a 
repetition of the invitation. The swain begs the nymph to enter 
his bower, which is secret and where there are pleasures to be 
enjoyed. These include shelter from showers, protection from 
any dangers, cooling gales, birds’ songs, and Echo to entertain 
her. Henry Youll’s Canzonets to Three Voyces (1608) has in 
“Canzonets ii, iii, iv’’*° what is virtually a single poem of three 
six-line stanzas of octosyllabic couplets. This song was later 
reprinted as a broadside under the title of ‘The Lover’s De- 
light.’ In the earlier version, the lover asks his mistress “to 
walk into the £, ° .,’”? where she can hear birds’ songs, see the 
flowers, and visit a brook where Diana bathes. The Song closes 
with the announcement of the approach of the goddess and her 
train. ‘No. xi” of William Corkine’s Second Book of Ayres 
(1612) has a verbal echo of “The Passionate Shepherd.” It 
opens with the line: 


My dearest mistress, let us live and love. 


The remainder of the poem is merely a recommendation of the 
lover to the lady not to regard the carping of the older folk upon 
their conduct. The opening of Catullus’ “Carmen V”’ is also 
suggested by Corkine’s song, but nothing comes from the body 
of the Latin lyric. Only a touch of the invitation is discernible 
in “‘No. i” of Thomas Vautor’s The First Set, etc. (1619).# 


 Tbid., p. 413-14. 

4 Tbid., p. 471. 

50 Tbid., p. 246. 

5 Roxburghe Ballads, I, 611-16. Chappell notes there the occurrence of 
the verses in Youll’s songbook. Ramsey, who reprinted the poem in The Tea 
Table Miscellany, pp. 407-08, as from MS., added two stanzas. 

® Fellowes, Madrigal Verse, p. 399. 

88 Tbid., p. 197. 
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Ill 


The songs mentioned above were probably intended for 
cultivated audiences. A less refined and graceful type of song 
addressed to a lower social rank shows perhaps even more traces 
of the influence of “The Passionate Shepherd” and of the 
invitation to love in general. This is the broadside ballad.' 

Among the earliest of English broadsides which come under 
our consideration is “A Prettye Sonnet of the Disdainefull 
Sheppeardesse,’”? which Schelling’ dates before 1612. In two 
stanzas of this ballad, after an invitation in a preceding stanza, 
the lover offers Phillida, the flouting shepherdess, a diet of curds 
and cream all year, crystal water to drink, whig and whey, 
berries and pies, and garments of a wether’s skin. He has for 
her also a stock-dove’s nest (therein recalling Polyphemus), 
a cheese cake, rush rings, besides many other treasures. Another 
ballad of the same sort is ‘A Most Excellent Song of the Love of 
Young Palmus and Faire Sheldra, with Their Unfortunate 
Love.’* Here Palmus, the ferryman, promises his love Sheldra 
various delights if she will relent. He will adorn his boat for her 
and will angle with her; they shall sit in the shade in the heat 
of the day; girls shall dance for her and the shepherds shali 
shout her a welcome. She remains obdurate, however, and 
Palmus drowns himself. In “A Lover’s Desire for His Best 
Beloved’® occurs a formal invitation as the refrain of each 
' stanza. It runs 


Come away! Come away! Come away 
And doe not stay! 


In the course of the ballad various rustic delights are listed. 
The metre is irregular. The “second part” of this poem,’ as is 


1 Only those broadsides which seem definitely literary in origin and in pre- 
tense will be discussed in the following pages. As has been said above, many of 
the class certainly owe their inception directly to the events of real life and not 
to a literary fashion. 

2 Shirburne Ballads, Oxford, 1907, pp. 297-301. A version was printed in 
Wit Restored (1658). 

8 Elizabethan Lyrics, Boston, 1895, p. 276. 

4T. Evans, Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, London, 1810. I, 50-58. 

5 Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 617-19. Chappell there dates the poem before 1615. 

6 Ibid., pp. 620-22. 
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generally the case when there are two parts, is a reply by the 
person addressed in the first. The lady responds to her lover 
favorably, using the same refrain to each stanza as does he in 
the first part. An imitation of “The Passionate Shepherd,” 
or of one of the closer imitations of it, is “The Zealous Lover.’’’ 
The lover offers his lady “all delights that e’er can be,” rich 
clothes, jewels, music, a shady grove for her walks, a crystal 
spring by which to sit and around which the birds sing, pearls 
and new fashions. As a refrain he invites her: 


Then, prithee, fairest, fancy me, 
And let me not languish in misery. 


Still closer in its resemblance to Marlowe is “The Two 
Yorkshire Lovers.’’* Willy courts a lass, offering her if she will 
wed him, nuts, apples, cheese, and cream; lambs-wool gowns 
and down beds; bagpipes and vocal music; flowers and shady 
arbors; and a parade of sheep. The courtship ends with the 
reminiscent and significant couplet: 


And all c-ntents I’ll give thee, 
So that thou wilt live with me. 


The lines of seven syllables each are arranged in stanzas rhyming 
aabba. 

Other examples of early seventeenth century ballads and 
popular songs, which are invitation; to love containing, as 
inducements for the nymph, enumerated delights include 
“The True Lovers’ Victory,’® in four-lined stanzas of deca- 
syllabic couplets, wherein a gown, buskins, a chaplet, fishing, 
and birds’ songs are offered the beloved; “Sweet Williams 
Answer to Amorous Bettys Delight,” in which William lists 
in one stanza certain rural pleasures; ‘A Catch,’ in which 
the invitation is only to an assignation in a grove where the 
joys of rural surroundings shall be the lovers’ during their stay. 


7 Tbid., VII, 451-52. 

8 Tbid., II, 229-34. 

® Ibid., VII, 176-77. Ebsworth points out here that the ballad is an English 
version of “The New Scotch Song” of Westminster Drollery, Part II, p. 4 (1672). 

10 Bagford Ballads, Hertford, 1878. II, 581-84. 

4 “Come my Daphne, come away.” Merry Drollerie, ed. Ebsworth. Boston 
[England], 1875. P. 91. 
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There is in the last poem a suggestion of Tibullus’ “Ode 5,” 
of Book I. 

As with the more literary invitations, we find among the 
ballads, variations upon the conventional type of wooing. 
The maid, in some, courts the swain. Thus the heroine of 
“An Excellent Newe Dyttye, Wherein Fayre Dulcina Com- 
playneth for the Absence of Her Dearest Corydon,’’” after 
lamenting her lover’s separation from her, promises him at his 
return to her a golden sheephook and garlands of rosebuds and 
hawthorne blossoms. She appends to each stanza as a refrain 
an expression of her wish for his arrival. The pastoralism of 
the poem is perhaps more striking than its use of the invitation 
form. No less romantic though perhaps less tangible are certain 
of the inducements offered by the lass to her beloved in “The 
Countrey Farmer.’’® If he will marry her, she will give him a 
garland of flowers, a lock of her hair, and will busy herself with 
her work. 

But the broadside invitation ballads by no means concern 
themselves exclusively with the courtship of rustic lovers. 
Royalty figures in some of them, as, for example, in ““A Courtly 
New Ballad of the Princely Wooing of the Faire Maid of London 
by King Edward.”* In two of the eleven-syllabled four-line 
stanzas the monarch (Edward IV, no doubt) addresses a London 
maiden, telling hcr of the pleasures she shall enjoy if she will 
yield to him. These delights are not rustic, but veritably royal 
in their extravagance. It should be noted that in the second part 
of the ballad the maid repulses her kingly suitor. Of the same 
order is ‘“‘A Song of the Wooing of Queen Catherine, widow of 
Henry the Fifth, by Owen Tudor, a Young Gentleman of 
Wales.” The “song” is in dialogue form. Owen courts the 
Queen Dowager, telling her in each stanza of various rustic 
Welsh delights. She objects in her replies, because of the 
prospect of becoming a mere Welsh lady, mentioning the regal 
pleasures which she would have to forego. Her persistent suitor 


2 Shirburn Ballads, pp. 64-66. Dated perhaps after 1610. See also Chappell, 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, II, 771. 

38 Roxburghe Ballads, III, 363-65. 

44 Tbid., I, 181-83. 

6 Evans, Old Ballads, 11, 356-60. There it is said to be “translated out of 
the Welsh.” 
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answers her, however, by promising her a rustic joy parallel 
to each royal delight, and so at last wins her consent. 

The characters in ‘“The Devonshire Nymph’ are not royal, 
but a country girlanda knight. He offers her the luxurious joys 
of the city but fails to move her until he promises marriage. 
The suitor in ‘““The True-Lovers’ Holidaies””” is a soldier, who 
tries to win his beloved by promises of riches and pleasures 
which he will provide for his wife. 


IV 


The poems thus far considered have been almost exclusively 
amorous. Not all the imitations of ‘‘The Passionate Shepherd,”’ 
however, are of this type; many sets of verses in which the 
influence of the invitation to love is perceptible have nothing 
to do with courtship or with lovers. For example, Nicholas 
Breton seems to imitate Marlowe in a celebration of Heavenly 
Love in his The Covntesse of Penbrooke’s Love.* There is, how- 
ever, a possibility that Breton derived this idea from the 
Canticles, as had the author of “Quia Amore Langueo.”’ In any 
case, the invitation line appears in the poem. One line of 
Breton’s “A Solemn Passion of the Sovles Love’’!® seems based 
upon the invitation formula of “The Passionate Shepherd.” ° 
Although the imagery of Richard Crashaw’s “In the Glorious 
Assumption of Our Biessed Lady’ ° recalls the Canticles, there 
is distinctly a recollection of secular English invitation poetry. 
Much of the hymn is an ecstatic invitation of “the dear im- 
mortal Dove” to “his silver mate” to the springtime blisses 
of Heaven, and then to her earthly destiny. 

In another group of poems which present apparent re- 
semblances to the invitation to love, at times with recollections 
of Marlowe, the aim is to celebrate the country as a place of 
residence. This is the case with Drayton’s “Quest of Cynthia.’ 
In the last thirteen stanzas, Cynthia, being finally discovered 


% A Collection of Old Ballads, London, 1723. Reprinted by Pearson. Pp. 227- 


' 30. 


 Roxburghe Ballads, V1, 73-75. 

18 Breton, Works, ed. Grosart. I, 24-25. 

9 Thid., I, 8. 

20 Poems, ed. Tutin. Muses’ Library, London. Pp. 119-21. 
1 Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets, IV, 162-63. 
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in her woodland bower by her lover, reviles the world and its 
follies, and then lists the pleasures which they will enjoy in 
the wood together. Among these are learning the uses of herbs, 
seeking wild honey, watching wild animals and insects, and 
angling. While they sleep, doves shall guard them. The passage 
begins with the line, 


Here from the hateful world we'll live. 


It is the poet who tells of rural delights in William Habington’s 
“To Castara.”” In eleven tercets rhyming aaa, he exhorts 
Castara to visit him at Hindlip; she shall enjoy the early spring 
and such joys as satyrs, fairies, nymphs, and at her sight 
Daphne and Narcissus shall be set free. The author of ‘‘To 
Phillis,” a poem published in Wit Restor’d,” first attacks court 
life as false, and then invites Phillis “to some desert place,” 
where they shall live humbly and contentedly. They will tend 
their flocks, dallying, and singing while the sheep feed. The 
poet will make garlands for his mistress or will write verses in 
her honor. The beginning of the second stanza contains a formal 
invitation. The mysterious John Chalkhill in “The Praise of a 
Countrymans Life,” published by Walton in The Compleat 
Angler, as “Corydon’s Song,”™ lauds country pleasures and 
dispraises urban life. The last verse of each of the eight stanzas 
runs 


Then, care away, and wend along with me. 


A variation upon the direct address of the preceding poems 
occurs in “To the Nightingale Coming in the Spring; To Invite 
Chloe from the Tumults of the Town to the Innocent Retreat 
in the Country. Written by a Person of Quality, 1680.”% The 
‘Person of Quality” intrusts to the nightingale his invitation 
to Chloe. In this he enumerates the usual rural delights. 
Sometimes it is not a woman but a man to whom the proof 
of rural superiority as a place of abode is addressed. Thus 
Drayton in his “Eclogue VII’™ introduces Borril, an old 


* Poems, ed. Arber. Pp. 20-21. 

%3 Facetiae, pub. by Hotten. London, n.d. I, 221-23. 

% Facsimile Ed., Chap. III, pp. 85-88. 

% Nichols, A Select Collection of Poetry, London, 1780. II, 168-75. 
% Poems,ed. Chalmers, English Poets, IV, 439-41. 
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shepherd, who endeavors to win the young Batte from his 
liking for the world. He invites the latter, 


And wilt thou, Batte, come and sit with me? 


and in a long speech tells him of the simple pleasures of the 
country, such as seeking simples, hunting hares, trapping foxes, 
reading ancient romances, or learning of earlier shepherds. 
The folly of society and the wisdom of the simple life are the 
points which Drayton strives to make. In that it is addressed 
to a man by a man the eclogue suggests Vergil’s ““Eclogue II,” 
but there is no question of love. Possible ancestors for the 
anti-court sentiment are “Eclogue I” and “Eclogue II’”’ of 
Alexander Barclay. Another poem of the same sort is Thomas 
Randolph’s “Ode to Master Anthony Stafford to Hasten Him 
into the Country.’’* The poet lists the delights which his friend 
will enjoy if he will go into the country. Herrick’s “Ode to Sir 
Clipsby Crew’”® resembles the preceding poem in intention and 
material. Both perhaps draw more from Horace’s “Ad Vir- 
gilium’’** than from Marlowe or the Ovidian invitations. 

The invitation to love is not confined to shorter poems of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is a strong sugges- 
tion, for example, of Marlowe’s influence in Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis.+ Venus says, desiring Adonis to dismount: 


If thou wilt daine this fauor for thy meed 
A thousand honie secrets shalt thou know. 


She offers then to smother him with kisses, and invites him to sit 
by her. Later, she “intreats” him to love her, and promises to 
delight him with her speech, and with her dancing. Growing 
indignant at Adonis’ coldness, she then renews her solicitations 
with 

Ile be a parke, and thou shalt be my deare. 
The following stanza ends, 


Then be my deare, since I am such a parke, 
No dog shall rouze thee, though a thousand bark. 


27 Publications of the Spenser Society, No. XX XIX. 1885. 

%8 The Poems and “‘Amyntas,” ed. Parry. New Haven, 1917. Pp. 129-31. 
29 Poems, ed. by Chambers. Muses’ Library, I, 248-50. 

30 “Ode 12,” Book IV. 

| Photo-lithographic facsimile, ed. by A. Symonds. 
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It should be observed that much of Venus’ suit to Adonis is 
narrated by the poet, not quoted, and that her actions, too, 
are described in detail. Hence there is not the same opportunity 
for the use of the invitation that there would be were Venus 
quoted in full. 

The invitation is likewise introduced into The Hermaphrodite** 
of Francis Beaumont, the Cupid and Psyche* of Shakerley 
Marmion, and the Narcissus* of James Shirley. In the 
sources of Beaumont’s and Shirley’s poems there is no warrant 
for the speeches of invitation.* The formulas and the lists of 
offered joys connect the passages with “The Passionate 
Shepherd.” Marmion’s chief source, the Metamorphoses® of 
Apuleius, supplied no original for Proserpine’s tempting Psyche 
to remain in Hades. This Marmion obviously borrowed from 
Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpinae," in which Pluto attempts 
to soothe his frightened victim by telling her of the joys which 
should be hers as Queen of Hades. Nevertheless, there is also 
more than a suggestion in Cupid and Psyche of “The Passionate 
Shepherd.” 


V 


In his twin poems L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, John Milton 
supplied the impulse for a long series of poems in which the 
influence of Marlowe at second hand is frequently discernible. 
Milton’s poems, like ““The Passionate Shepherd,” were written 
in the octosyllabic couplet, and they contain the formal in- 
vitation, the list of delights, and even verbal reminiscences of 
Marlowe, as the critics have recognized.** In their turn, 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso served as models, especially during 
the eighteenth century, for a vast number of imitations, 
in some of which few or none of the original elements derived 
from “The Passionate Shepherd” are evident, whereas in others 


% Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets, V1, 210-16. 

% Cupid and Psiche, ed. Saintsbury. Caroline Poets, Oxford, 1906. II, 54-55. 

* Dramatic Works and Poems, ed. Gifford and Dyce. London, 1833. VI, 
477-79. 

% Ovid, Metamorphoses, Bk. IV, ll. 285-388, and Bk. III, ll. 344-510, 
respectively. 

% Bks. IV, V, VI. 

37 Bk. II. 

38 As Masson notes (see Milton’s Poems, Globe Poeis, London, 1909. P. 410). 
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all or the larger part are present. Certain of the poems of the 
latter class hitherto unnoticed are enumerated in the following 
list®*: 

“Mirth and Melancholy,’“ by Margaret Duchess of New- 
castle. The two abstractions come to the feigned masculine 
speaker and bid against each other for his love, each offering 
appropriate delights. 

“The Pleasures of Solitude,’ by a writer signing himself 
“J. ag 

“Solitude,” by an author signing himself “Fantom” and 
dating his verses from “Com. Salop,” June 18. 

“Ode on Health,’ by an anonymous poet. These verses 
have a touch of Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast” in them. 

“An Ode to Hope,’ by an unnamed writer. 

“To Hope,’ by James Beattie. 

“To Health,’ by Mrs. Brooke. 

“Ode to Health,’*” by “Mr. Duncombe, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge.” 

“Ode to May,’’* by Miss Whately. 


* For a thorough consideration of Miltonic influences in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the reader is referred to Professor R. D. Havens’ 
comprehensive and scholarly work, The Influence of Milton upon English 
Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1922. Part III of this notable volume deals with 
the shorter poems; chapters XVII and XVIII are concerned; respectively, 
with the “Late Vogue of the Shorter Poems” and ‘The Influence of L’Allegro 
and II Penseroso.” Bibliography II (pp. 669-679) gives references in chrono- 
logical order to all poems which Professor Havens believes to have been in- 
fluenced by the Miltonic odes. 

The list here presented contains only poems apparently of Miltonic ancestry 
which Professor Havens does not note and which also show traces of Marlovian 
influence. 

40 Poems by Eminent Ladies, London, 1755. II, 199-203. The resemblance 
had been early noted. Cf. Perry, The First Duchess of Newcastle and Her 
Husband, Boston, 1918, pp. 177-78. References are there given. 

“t The Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1752, p. 428. 

® Ibid. 

® The Poetical Calendar, VI, 10-11. 

“ Idem, III, 44-46. 

Poetical Works. Aldine Poets, London, pp. 68-73. 

“A Collection of Poems by Several Hands, ed. Pearch. London, 1770. 
IV, 93-94. 

7 A Collection of Poems by Several Hands, ed. Dodsley. London, 1766. 
IV, 268-70. 

 Pearch’s Collection, III, 129-31. 
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“Ode to Sympathy,’”** by “R. W.” of Nottingham. 

“Content,”®® by “Fabricius,” dated from “W — h, Jan. 18, 
1804.” The imitation is especially of “L’Allegro.” 

“To Simplicity,”" by “J—a B—wd—n,” dated “Liverpool, 
April 4, 1804.” There is a strong emphasis upon the invitation 
formula and the list of pleasures. 

“Ode to Hope,’ by “Constantia.” 

“The Garland,” by “B. A.” of Sherburne. 

To this list may be added two poems by Tennyson: “On 
Sublimity,”™ and “Ode to Memory.’ 

During the later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we 
find retranslations and adaptations of a number of the classical 
and other foreign examples of the invitation to love. These 
testify to the continued appeal of the device, and are of im- 
portance, further, because they doubtless served to stimulate or 
to maintain interest in the production of English poems of a 
generally similar nature. The translations and imitations 
include the following poems: 

“Eclogue II,’ by Sannazzaro, translated by Nahum Tate. 

“Eclogue IT,’’®’ of Vergil, translated by Nahum Tate. 

“A Pastoral, in Imitation of Virgil’s Second Eclogue,’** 
by Hovenden Walker, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“Summer. The Second Pastoral,’”®® by Pope, of which Ill. 
63-84, as the subtitle, “Alexis,” suggests, come from Vergil’s 
“Eclogue II.” 


49 The Poetical Register, 1802 (Reprint of 1803). I, 168. 

50 Idem, 1804. I, 235-36. 

51 Tbid., Il, 4-7. 

82 Thid., II, 96-98. 

58 Toid., 1804, II, 161-63. 

54 Poems by Two Brothers, in Poetical Works, ed. Rolfe. Cambridge Poets, 
Boston. Pp. 165-67. 

55 Poetical Works, ed. Rolfe. Pp. 11-13. 

" Poems by Several Hands, ed. Tate. London, 1685. Pp. 354-59. 

57 4 Select Collection of Poetry, ed. Nichols. I, 7-11. 

58 Poetical Recreations. London, 1688. Part II, pp. 210-18. 

5° Poetical Works, ed. Ward. Globe Poets. London, 1873. Pp. 18-19. The 
debt was pointed out to me by my friend, Professor R. S. Crane of the Uni- 
verisity of Chicago. 
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“The Speech of Pluto to Proserpine from the Second Book of 
her Rape, by Claudian,’’® by Lawrence Eusden. 

“Eclogue II,’ of Vergil, translated by Thomas Creech. 

“An Invitation into the Country, from Dr. Ridley to Mr. 
Spence,”® “in imitation of Horace, B. IV, Ode XII,” by Dr. 
Glocester Ridley. 

“Solima, An Arabian Eclogue,”® from Sir. William Jones’s 
Translations of Asiatic Poetry. 

“The Seventh Chapter of the Proverbs, Translated into 
Verse,” by an unknown author. 

“Invitation into the Country,’ “in imitation of Catullus, 
Epigr. XXXIV [sic],” by an unnamed writer. 

“Delia. An Elegy, Imitated from Tibullus,’’ from Tibullus, 
Bk. I, Elegy 5. 


VI 


Much of the Restoration period and eighteenth century 
invitation poetry, as has been seen, is in imitation of Milton’s 
odes. There are many poems, however, which derive directly 
from the Elizabethan pastoral invitations with their amorous 
motivation and pretty rural joys. Of these is sich a set of 
verses as “Love in a Trance.’ Corydon tells Cloris of the 
presents he has for her, which are a lamb, fruit, nuts, curds, and 
milk. She, on her side, has for Corydon a pipe and a crook. The 
song lacks the formula of invitation, but is related to the type 
through the statement of the pleasures each has in store for 
the other. Only a hint of the invitation and of the list of rustic 
joys is to be found in Ambrose Phillip’s ‘First Pastoral.’ 


60 Poetical Miscellanies, ed. Steele. London, 1714. Pp. 138-42. 

1 A Select Collection of Poetry, ed. Nichols. I, 11-14. 

® Tbid., VIII, 79-80. 

88 Reprinted in The Poetical Magazine. London, 1804. I, 79-83. 

“From A Collection of Serious, Humorous and A ffectionate Poems, a MS. 
anthology in the Newberry Library, Chicago. Pp. 21-25. 

© A Select Collection of Poems, ed. Nichols. I, 169-70. The Latin original 
is Catullus, XXV, “Caecilium Invitat.” 

© The Poetical Magazine. London, 1804. IT, 286-89. 

1 Miscellany Poems and Translations by Oxford Hands. London, 1685. 
Pp. 93-101. 
2A Collection of the Best English Poetry by Several Hands. London, 1717 
IT, 3-5. 
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Thomas Tickell approaches nearer the usual form of the type 
in his “To a Lady before Marriage.”* The poet invites his 
mistress to “descend” to him and describes his simple country 
life and its charms. “To Aurelia’ has the formal invitation and 
list of country pleasures. The song, “Let Ambition Fire Thy 
Mind,’ is rather high-flown in its promises. The speaker desires 
his mistress to leave her flocks and go with him, the inducements 
being that he will throw crowns beneath her feet and she shall 
tread on the necks of kings! A contrast is ““Must Poor Lovers 
Still Be Wooing,’ in which the hero pictures the results which 
will follow if the maid will relent: Cupids shall scatter roses, 
birds shall sing, and the lovers, wearing wreaths of myrtle, 
shall lie in cool shades. These, it should be noticed, are not 
promised formally by the swain, but are asserted to follow 
upon the nymph’s taking pity upon him. ‘A Dialogue’ has 
elements of the regular invitation: the inventory of property, 
and the praise of the superiority of a country life. The maiden 
withstands the first two arguments, but yields at the recital of 
the rural pleasures. To be persuaded, likewise, is the nymph 
of “Song XCII. ’* At first she scorns her rustic lover who tells 
her of his possessions, but later she relents and accepts him. 
In John Gay’s “‘serenata,”’ Acis and Galatea,® there are touches 
certainly of the invitation, as one would expect. Polyphemus 
woos Galatea in song, but merely names the joys she may 
expect from him. There is no emphasis upon the invitation, and 
little upon the inducements. The source is Ovid. In “Love for 
Loves Sake,”’!° Henry Carey utilizes the metre of ‘““The Passion- 
ate Shepherd.” The lover does not formally invite the maid to 
be his, but gives a long series of rural delights which he will 
provide for her. “The Month of August,” by Mrs. Mary 
Leapor, is a pastoral in dialogue form in which “Sylvanus, 

3 Specimens of the Later English Poets, ed. Southey. I, 381-85. 

* Miscellaneous Poems, ed. Lewis. London, 1726. Pp. 195-96. 

5 The Hive. London, 1724. II, 47. 

6 Ibid., I, 83. 

7 Ibid., III, 89-91. 

8 The Vocal Miscellany, London, 1733. 

® Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets. XV, 496-98. The musical setting was 


supplied by Handel. 
10 4 Select Collection of English Songs, ed. Ritson. London, 1783. I, 44-45 
1 Poems by Eminent Ladies, London, 1755. II, 27-30. 
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A Courtier,” makes love to “Phillis, A Country Maid.” Syl- 
vanus offers Phillis gardens, orchards, a majestic hall, feasts 
and music. She objects to each, finally settling the matter by 
declaring that she prefers Corydon and his simple country joys 
to the luxuries of Sylvanus. Similar are the pleasures which 
the suitor, in William Thompson’s poem “The Lover,” 
promises his Stella. Octosyllabic lines are used in this poem. 
Thompson comes closer to the early invitation poetry in his 
“Hymn to May,’ which affords some evidence of the study 
of the old poets with which he was accredited.“ ‘The Vernal 
Invitation to Miss Jenny. . . .,’’® is, as one might suppose, 
an exhortation from the poet to Miss Jenny, in which she is 
urged to repair into the country to enjoy the pleasures appro- 
priate to spring. 

William Shenstone has in “Hope,” the second part of his 
“Pastoral Ballad,’"* what appears to be his sole employment 
of the invitation technique. Here he uses only the descriptive 
element of the form. T. Brerewood’s eclogue “Autumn’”’ is 
rather a wish than an invitation.’ The poet expresses at length 
his desire for a mistress with whom he might enjcy the pleasures 
of the country. He addresses the verses to no particular person. 
“A Pastoral,”!® signed ‘“‘Horatio,” and dated “Everingham, 
Oct. 16, 1756,” seems plainly to turn to “The Passionate 
Shepherd” as a model,!® although the measure is the heroic 
couplet. The lover invites his Stella to view the delights of the 
swains. They are, as would be expected, all rural pleasures: 
grottos, streams, woods, birds’ music, honey, and so on. 

“Morning, The Second Elegy,” as well as “Noon, The Third 
Elegy,” by an unidentified writer, presents the formal invita- 
tion to love with a following list of rustic delights. “Ode to 


12 Specimens of the Later English Poets, ed. Southey. II, 411-12. 

18 Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets. XV, 32-37. 

4 Tbid., in Chalmers’ Life of Thompson. Idem, pp. 4-5. 

4 Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1750, p. 181. 

6 Poetical Works, ed. Sanford. British Poets. XXIV, 180-82. 

17 Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1754, p. 428. 

18 Tbid., October, 1756, p. 488. 

19 “The Passionate Shepherd,” it should be remembered, was reprinted in 
The Gentlemen’s Magazine, for February, 1752. 

20 The Poei:cal Calendar, ed. Fawkes and Woty. London, 1763. VI, 92-94, 
95-98, respectively. 
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Amanda, on Her Threatening to Leave the Country in Au- 
tumn,’”™ by “T. M., Esq.,” contains a formally expressed 
invitation, or, indeed, exhortation to the lady to remain in the 
country, where the delights of autumn, as named, will be hers. 
“Eclogue II, Hope,”” by Lord Lyttelton (from The Progress of 
Love), has some influence of the invitation poem evident in it. 
There is mention of a promised gift (a canary bird) which the 
lover has for his mistress. Suggestions of the invitation occur, 
likewise, in “The Midsummer Wish,’ by Dr. Johnson. The 
formula occurs, and what are perhaps meant as delights are 
listed. “Cynthia,”™ by Bishop Percy, has near the end three 
and a half stanzas of invitation. The lover addresses his mistress 
Cynthia, inviting her to come to him. As the chief delights she 
shall have, he promises an entertainment by dancing “woodland 
nymphs” and “gentle fays.”’ In the next to the last stanza a 
touch from “Il Penseroso” appears. Bishop Percy’s “Nancy,” 
too, has an invitation and a mention of rural delights. This 
poem provoked a number of “answers.’’* 

“Song CX XXIX” (“Come, Rosalind, oh come and see’’),?” 
a song set by Dir. Arne, appears to be derived from “The 
Passionate Shepherd.” It contains a formal invitation, pastoral 
delights, and is octosyllabic. “Song CXLI” (“The Morning 
fresh, the Sun in East”)** is an invitation to the shepherd’s 
“fair” to come forth. He promises her wreaths of flowers and 
other delights. “Song CLIV” (“The new-flown Birds the 
Shepherds sing’’)*® derives perhaps from Ovid. There is an 
invitation to love to ‘“‘Pastorella” together with an offer of a 
pair of milk-white doves and a lambkin. Nathaniel Cotton’s 
poem, “The Fireside,”*®® also shows a trace of the invitation. 
Robert Lloyd’s verses, “An Imitation from the Spectator,’ 


1 Tbid., XI, 12-13. 

2 4 Collection of Poems, ed. Dodsley. II, 5-8. 

23 4 Select Collection of Poems, ed. Pearch. III, 238-39. 

* Classical Arrangement of Fugitive Poetry, ed. Bell. VIII, 141-45. 
% Collection of Songs, ed. Plumtre. London, 1824. Pp. 178-79. 
% Tbid., pp. 171-81, 181-82, 182-84, respectively. 

*7 The Bull Finch. London, 1761. Part I, pp. 149-50. 

°8 Tbid., Part I, pp. 151-52. 

29 Tbid., Part I, p. 163. * 

30 Poems, ed. Chalmers. English Poets. XVIII, 19. 

31 The Ladies’ Poetical Magazine. London, 1782. IV, 6. 
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although based upon a paper® in which there is no suggestion of 
the invitation, yet show a strong infusion of the elements of the 
type. The lover invites his mistress to visit his villa and 
endeavors to persuade her by describing its beauties and 
recounting the pleasures there to be enjoyed. The formal invita- 
tion to love occurs in James Johnstone’s “Rosline Castle.’ 
John Nichols’s poem, “The Invitation’™ (dated 1766), has in 
matter strong suggestions of ““The Passionate Shepherd.” At 
the beginning stands a formula of invitation. A list of pastoral 
joys which the lover will provide for his nymph follows. The 
stanzas are composed of three octosyllabic couplets. Miss 
Whately’s “Song” (“Come dear Pastora, come away”),® like 
the poem just mentioned, opens with an invitation; this is 
repeated also in the last stanza. There is a suggestion of 
pastoral delights, such as a bower in which the swain may 
make love to his Pastora. “Come, dear Amanda, Quit the 
Town,’ makes use of the invitation as an opportunity for the 
poet to describe the beauties and pleasures of spring in the 
country. These are inducements t» Amanda to accompany 
the lover. Richard Jago’s poem, ‘Tre Blackbirds,’’*’ purports 
to be the bird’s song to his mate. It is an invitation to love of 
the conventional sort. A line which seems to indicate a possible 
inspiration from Marlowe is: 


Then prove with me the sweets of love. 


The poem is composed of octosyllabic lines in quatrains, with 
alternate rhymes. 

“The Invitation to Delia,’”’** by ‘“‘Arley,’’ has both the formal 
invitation and listed joys. These delights are preferable to the 
splendors of a court, according to the poet. “Sonnet. The 
Invitation,’’*® by “Benedict,” has the expression of the lover’s 
desire that his Melissa shall come to him in Kent (near Boxley). 


® Spectator, No. 627. December 1, 1714. 

33 The Ladies’ Poetical Magazine. London, 1781. I, 444. 

4 A Select Collection of English Poems, ed. Nichols. London, 1781. VII, 335. 

% A Select Collection of English Songs, ed. Ritson. London, 1783. I, 220-21. 

* Tbid., I, 223. 

37 Select Poems, ed. Sanford. British Poets. XX XVII, 219-22. 

38 The British Album, London, 1790. II, 30-33. This miscellany seems to 
have been the “organ’’ of the Della Cruscans. 

39 Ibid., II, 97. 
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Bowers and fishing shall be hers to enjoy. The final couplet 
repeats the invitation, urging the lady to come while yet it is 
summer. ‘The Butterfly to His Love,’ by Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe, brings to mind first Jago’s “The Blackbirds.” There are 
in it, too, fairy elements, perhaps from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. An invitation to love is also expressed, and a list of joys 
to be shared by the amorous butterflies is given. 

Restoration and eighteenth century invitation poetry does 
not offer us many examples of the courtship of lover by lady. 
Indeed, the first instance is “Song. The Invitation,“ by Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. In the last stanza of this poem the nymph 
promises to make garlands for her Damon and to provide 
singing in the groves for him. The poem is in three stanzas of 
three octosyllabic couplets each. Another example is “Zara 
at the court of Anamaboe to the African Prince When in 
England,” by Dr. William Dodd. A passage of this poem is in 
the form of the invitation, using the customary formula of 
address and listing a number of delights. 

The invitation, as used in this period, definitely refers some- 
times only to a rendezvous of the lovers. So it is in “Fond 
Love.” The swain desires his mistress to go with him into the 
woods, the beauties of which he praises. There she shall ex- 
perience certain pastoral pleasures. Mrs. Behn’s ‘The Counsel. 
A Song,’ similarly refers to an assignation. In it the lady is 
invited to the grove by her lover. Another song, “Lucinda 
Come, from Noise and Care,’ has traces of the basic thoughts 
of ‘The Passionate Shepherd.” It refers only to one meeting 
in the woodland, however, and, besides a praise of the rural 
delights enumerated, adds some condemnation of the follies of 
the town. “A Night-Piece to Eliza’ invites the lady to 
accompany her lover on an evening walk to enjoy the natural 
beauties and delights which he lists. The poem is in octosyllabic 
couplets. “An Invitation to Walk in a May Morning,’*’ by 

«© The Mysteries of Udolpho, Chap. XXXVIII. 

41 Poems by Eminent Ladies, London, 1755. I, 150-51. 

« 4 Collection of Poems, ed. Pearch. IV, 214 ff. 

“ Merry Drollerie, ed. Ebsworth. Boston [England], 1875. Pp. 34-36. 

“ Poems by Eminent Ladies, I, 156-57. 

4 The Hive. London, 1729. III, 100. 

“ A Miscellany of Poems by Several Hands. Oxford, 1731. Pp. 146-50. 

“7 The Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1752, p. 235. 
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“Ophelia,” presents a long series of the charms of a spring walk. 
“An Evening Ode to Delia’ is an invitation to Delia to a tryst 
at evening in the grove. 

The contention in gifts does not often appear after Eliza- 
bethan days. Dr. A. Evans’s “Pastoral XII. The Rural 
Rivals’ is the only example to be discovered in the more 
pretentious poetry of later days. It is dated 1719. The contest 
is between Courtin who represents the hill-folk and ““Yeoman’”’ 
who is from the valley. 

We have seen how the literary invitation to love occurs in 
Elizabethan songbooks and in popular ballads. The songbooks 
of the century of the Georges afford probably as many instances 
of the type. So, too, if the evidence of the small collection of 
eighteenth century broadsides examined by the writer can be 
relied upon, the invitation is not infrequent among the effusions 
of the “popular” song-writers of the period. Of these last, 
“Cottage in the Grove”® seems to draw directly from Marlowe. 
One line runs 


O come and be my love. 


The lover presents a list of the rustic joys which shall be his 
Eliza’s if she will share his ‘‘cottage in the grove.” The delights 
are the cool shade, the perfumes of flowers, music, and roses. 
“The Triple Courtship, A Popular Cantata. Sung by Miss 
Feron”® is an example of the contention in gifts, a form of 
invitation poem rare in the eighteenth century, as has been 
shown. A soldier, a Quaker, an opera-singer, and a court-lady, 
respectively, suggest the pleasures each will have for the maid 
addressed. She refuses the gifts of all of them. 

Less crude than the preceding is “The Wandering Maid.’ 
This song, probably of the late eighteenth century in its printed 
version, combines various elements. A minstrel invites a 
maiden who has been deserted by her lover, 


But go with me and by my love. 


‘8 The Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 1754, p. 428. 

9 A Select Collection of Poems, ed. Nichols. V, 114-28. 

6 “Printed and sold by T. Batchelar, Long Alley.” Thisand the ballad ~ 
following are from the collection of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
broadsides in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

51 “WW. Oxlade, Printer ‘Portsea.’”’ 

52 Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, ed. Evans. London, 1810. IV, 166-75. 
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After she has refused the minstrel, a warrior courts her, and is 
likewise rejected. Then a forester invites her to be his, listing 
the pleasures of a woodland life, which should be hers if she 
would accept him. After the forester has been sent away by her, 
a baron who has heard her laments outside his castle invites her, 


Come turn to me and be my love. 


He enumerates the joys his spouse shall have—they are ex- 
travagant luxuries. Next he reveals himself as her recreant 
lover; she accepts him then. The contention in gifts is here 
combined with an obvious borrowing from Marlowe, together 
with the frequent ballad theme of the deserted mistress. 
Another “ballad,” “The Bridal Bed,’ a sentimental set of 
verses of the late eighteenth century Della Cruscan sort, 
contains an invitation from a knight to a “maid of low degree.” 
He tells her of the pleasures in store for her; these are of the kind 
which is dependent upon riches. She refuses him, because she is 
faithful to the memory of her dead shepherd lover. The knight 
reveals himself to be the shepherd. Unfortunately, however, 
the maid dies from the shock, and the knight, too, expires. 


VII 


Among writers in the Scottish dialect, the invitation in general 
seems to have been as often used as among English poets and 
versifiers, although its popularity appears to date from a later 
period. But as in the case of a number of the English invitation 
poems, the Scottish poets appear usually to have taken their 
suggestion from the life about them. Rustic courtships in the 
society in which they moved were the basis of their work, and 
upon these they made such variations as seemed fitting to them. 
Although we have in Scotch poetry many interesting and some 
very charming invitations to love, scarcely any can be related 
with any definiteness to the English or Marlovian group. It is 
perhaps significant, too, that among verses of Anglo-Scotch 
poets like Drummond of Hawthornden and the Earl of Stirling, 
invitations to love are not to be found. Only a few Scotch 
poems, then, appear to come within the scope of this paper. 

Among the few Scotch invitation poems to be considered is 
Allan Ramsay’s “The Young Laird and Edinburgh Katy,’ 


583 Tbid., IV, 126-33. 
4 Tea-Table Miscellany, ed. Ramsey. London, 1763, P. 61. 
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containing the rural lover’s courtship of the city lass. He 
promises her many rural joys of the usual pastoral sort, such as 
flowers and birds’ songs, and his bower which will shelter them 
from the sun. 

“The Gardener’ is a lyric which has some affinity with 
“The Passionate Shepherd.” The “gardener lad’ invites the 
nymph to be his bride, promising her that the various articles 
of her dress shall be made each of a certain flower. Regrettably, 
this fancy does not captivate her, for she refuses him. 

In these Scotch songs which have been considered, the 
inducements of the lover are for the most part rustic, rude, or 
pastoral. In a small group of poems they are somewhat exotic 
and extravagant. So Burns in his ““Mary’’® seeks to persuade 
his sweetheart to accompany him to the Indies. He expatiates 
upon the tropical fruits, but turns his address into a vow of 
fidelity to her. Allen Cunningham’s buccaneer in ‘‘The Pirate’s 
Song”’®? not only urges his love to go with him, but promises her 
everything he has or can obtain. Likewise the same poet opens 
his “The Sailor’s Lady’’** with the mariner’s invitation to his 
Anna. To induce ker to follow him, he assures her that she shall 
be queen of his ship. He will win riches for ther; she shall see 
the tropics in his company; her fire shall be of spices and 
her chamber shall have a golden floor. 

Among the variations upon the invitation type in Scotch 
poetry are those of a humorous sort. For example, the lover of 
“The Cock Laird’’®* desires Jenny to go with him. She promptly 
names over a number of articles which she must have before 
she will accept her suitor—delicacies of food and pieces of finery. 
To these the frugal lover demurs. The doggerel “‘Will Ye Go to 
Flanders, My Molly’’® is also humorous. The soldier lover will 
give his sweetheart wine, brandy, and the like if she will 
accompany him to Flanders. She shall, besides, see the generals, 
and witness the men dying. A fragment, “LXVI,” reprinted 
by Hecht in Herd’s Manuscripts," of which only four lines 


55 Ancient Scottish Ballads, ed. Kinloch. London, 1827. Pp. 74-76. 
5 Works, ed. Smith. Pp. 236-37. 

57 Songs of Scotland, IV, 323-24. 

58 Tbid., IV, 218-19.J§°*- = 

59 Tea-Table Miscellany, pp. 194-95. 

6 Herd’s Manuscripts, p. 102. 

61 Pp. 182. 
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remain, is an invitation in which the lad invites his lass to 
accompany him to Fife where she shall have sea-crab toes to 
pick. 

VIII 

Naturally, with the decline of the pastoral and with the 
corresponding infrequency of the use of the constituents of 
pastoralism, the invitation to love is found less often. Therefore, 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries offer comparatively few 
occurrences of the employment of this pastoral device. Yet it 
was not altogether dead, nor was “The Passionate Shepherd” 
forgotten." 

First among the nineteenth-century poems of the invitation 
type may be mentioned Andrew Mercer’s “Song” (“O let us 
leave the town, my love”’).!* Here the lover desires his mistress 
to go with him to the country “by Yarrow’s stream” to enjoy 
there the rural delights which he names over. Another set of 
Scotch verses—this one in dialect—is the ‘‘Song” (‘“Whare 
Quair wild wimplin’ ’mang the flowers’’),? by “J. N.” of Inver- 
leuthan. At the opening is a formal invitation. Following this 
are a suggestion of various p'easures and a general promise of 
delights for the beloved. “An Eclogue’*® by C. Leftly recalls 
“The Nymph’s Reply,” attributed to Raleigh. The maiden 
invites the swain to forsake “this barren mountain,” and lists 
the discomforts she undergoes. In “A Native of St. Kilda to 
His Mistress,’* by “Y,” dated October 2, 1802, there is perhaps 
some return to Marlowe’s poem itself. The poem is in octo- 
syllabic lines arranged in quatrains and rhyming alternately. 
It begins with a formal invitation and contains a series of 
enjoyments. “Oberon, King of the Fairies,’’* from D. Carey’s 
Pleasures of Nature, a poem in the same metre, likewise seems 
inspired directly by “The Passionate Shepherd,” with some 
suggestions from Shakespeare’s or Drayton’s fairy poetry. 

1 Far from it, since practically every anthology covering the Elizabethan 
field reprints the poem, unless some arbitrary rule of inclusion and exclusion 
bars it. 

18 The Poetical Register, London, 1815. I, 316. (This is the third edition of 
the 1801 volume). The verses belong, perhaps, to the 1790’s. 

? Ibid., I, 338-39. 

3 Tbid., III, 199-202. 

* The Poetical Magazine, 1804. I, 7-8. 

§ Tbid., I, 152-53. 
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“The Fairy’s Invitation,”® by “Adeline,” dated “Edinburgh, 
June 12, 1803,” has, in its title as well as in its body, more than 
a suggestion of the invitation. There is a formal expression of 
the invitation, and a list of mild pleasures is given. Anna 
Seward’s “Pastoral Ballad” (“O! share my cottage, dearest 
Maid’’)’ belongs rather to the preceding century than to the 
nineteenth. The theme of the poem is the superiority of the 
rural quiet to the city bustle and vanity. An invitation of 
a formal sort occurs, and the charms of the country are re- 
hearsed. “The Invitation. From the German of Gleim’’® 
translated by B. Beresford, is in octosyllabic couplets, two to 
a stanza. A few pleasures are named, and the maid is then 
invited to share them with her suitor. 

The chief poets of the period did not disdain the invitation. 
The Endymion® of Keats has a long passage in which En- 
dymion rehearses to his “Indian bliss” the pleasures which he 
will provide for her, if she will dwell with him. The shepherd 
describes the woodland habitation which he will provide fcr 
the maid, and tells of its surroundings. Fruits and herbs will 
be provided for her food. Various articles will be begged from 
the gods for her. Co:vin says! that Keats borrowed his invita- 
tion from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Bk. XIII." The poet, however, 
was well versed in Elizabethan poetry, which abounds in 
invitations to love, and so may have obtained his immediate 
inspiration from an English original rather than from a Latin 
source. Shelley’s Epipsychidion" is an extended invitation 
of some 604 lines. One particular passage of the poem connects 
itself especially with the invitation poem as discussed in this 
paper. LI. 407-587 reveal several of the characteristics of the 
type. Line 415 is a formal invitation: 


Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 


® The Poetical Register, 1803. Second edition, 1805. ITI, 82-84. 

7 Ibid., 1804. Second edition, 1806. IV, 342-43. 

® Ibid., 1805. Second edition. V, 462. 

* Complete Poetical Works, ed. Scudder. Cambridge Poets. Boston. Pp. 104 
0S. Endymion, Bk. IV, ll. 670-721. 

% John Keats. London, 1920. P. 224. 

11 L]. 789 ff. Polyphemus to Galatea. This, as has been stated, is the source 
of Marlowe’s “The Passionate Shepherd.” 

12 Complete Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson. Oxford, 1904. Pp. 463-67. 
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Then the poet describes the isle in the Aegean which will be 
their refuge. First, the scenery, and then their prospective 
dwelling-place is pictured. Next is a promise of walks and talks 
which culminates in the lover’s reaching the speechlessness of 
ecstasy. The poem ends with the line: 
And come and be my guest,—for I am Love’s. 

It is possible, as Colvin suggests,” that Shelley here drew upon 
the Endymion. Wordsworth’s employment of the form of the 
invitation is much less conventional than that of his younger 
contemporaries. In the prologue to ‘‘Peter Bell,’ the poet’s 
“little boat” (his imagination) addresses him, agreeing to show 
its master many wonders of one kind or another if he will utilize 
it for the exploration of certain remote lands. The machinery 
only of the invitation is found here. 

On a preceding page Tennyson’s debt to “The Passionate 
Shepherd” through his early imitations of the Miltonic odes 
has been noted. In other poems, as well, he uses the invitation. 
“The Sea-Fairies’™ in theme recalls Drayton’s ‘Ulysses and 
the Sirens” and William Browne’s ‘‘Song of the Syrens.’”’ As in 
the Elizabethan poems, so in Tennyson’s verses the sea-maidens 
sing to passing mariners, promising them the joys of love in 
idyllic surroundings which they describe in detail. There is, 
however, no suggestion as to the fate of the sailors, and certainly 
Tennyson took his suggestion for the verses solely from the 
legend of the sirens. Years later, in ““Maud,’® Tennyson has 
a conventional invitation, though it is merely to a walk in the 
garden. The formal invitation is followed by the lover’s ex- 
patiation upon the beauties of the garden. Again, among 
The Idyils of the King, in “Geraint and Enid,”!” we encounter 
the invitation to love. While Geraint lies wounded, Earl Doorm 
woos Enid to be his mistress. He offers to share his earldom 
with her, saying, 

And we will live like two birds in one nest, 
And I will fetch you forage from all fields. 


3 John Keats, p. 240. 

41}. 91-110. Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson. Oxford Edition. Oxford, 1909. 
P. 237. 

Poetic Works. Cambridge Poets. Pp. 786-87. A revision of the poem 
occurs at p. 15. 

16 L]. 850-923. Ibid., pp. 211-12. 

17 LI]. 622-28. 670-83. Ibid., pp. 352-53. 
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Although repulsed, the Earl persists in his courtship, attempting 
to win her with rich robes. His lovemaking is cut short by the 
revival of Geraint, who decapitates the suitor. 

The elements of the pastoral invitation are present in J. B. 
Rogerson’s ‘“‘Canzonette.’"* The lover describes the beauties 
of a spot in the woods beside a stream where the birds sing and 
where there is a bower. There he invites his beloved to meet 
him, 

When the shadows of even fall. 


Oscar Wilde, in his ‘““Charmides,’”® varies the usual order of 
things but in a manner not wholly novel. Twice a dryad offers 
a series of delights to the dead Charmides if he will awake and 
be her love. The material of the poem may be based upon either 
Ovid’s story of Narcissus,”° or Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis,” 
but the invitational elements in the poem are not from these. 
It should be remembered that Wilde shows acquaintance with 
Marlowe’s dramatic works in the reference to Tamburlaine, 
Part IT,in his sonnet “Amor Intellectualis.”” Another poem of 
classical foundations which falls within the scope of this study 
is Stephen Phillips’ ‘““Marpessa.”* Apollo woos Marpessa to be 
his love, enumerating the delights which she shall enjoy if 
she will be his. The poem introduces the contest of lovers, as 
Marpessa’s mortal suitor, on his part, relates the advantages 
which she shall possess if she accept him instead of the god. 
His inducements are hardly “joys,” however, in the ord:nary 
sense of the word, but a reminder of the advantages of mortality 
as contrasted with those of immortality. 

An adaptation of the invitation is to be found in Ralph 
Hodgson’s “Time, You Old Gipsy Man.’™ Alfred Noyes 
contrasts in his ‘Apes and Ivory’™ the luxuries of an ex- 
travagant sort, such as some Elizabethans promised their 
mistresses, with the superior and preferable delights of love in 


18 Lancashire Lyrics, ed. Harland. London, 1866. Pp. 83-84. 
19 Poems. Boston, n.d. Pp. 138-39, 140-45, respectively. 

20 Metamorphoses. Bk. III, ll. 344-510. 

"1 Works, ed. Neilson. Cambridge Poets. Boston, 1910. 

2 Poems, p. 165. 

%3 Poems. London, 1898. Pp. 8-29. 


% The Book of Modern British Verse, ed. Braithwaite. Boston, 1919. Pp. 1-2. 


% Collected Poems, New York, 1913. I, 48-49. 
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an English springtime. The delights which he considers but 
rejects include a white elephant tended by a giant negro, 
a palace of pomegranates with slaves basking in the sun, and 
exotic perfumed plants. 

In two novels “The Passionate Shepherd” has left its traces. 
Robert Buchanan’s Come Live with Me and Be My Love (1891)*** 
owes its title to the poem. The book ends with a set of verses, 
“L’Envoi,” of which the theme is the persistence of the call to 
love through the ages. Its refrain is the opening half line of 
Marlowe’s poem. The second novel—Agnes and Egerton 
Castle’s Rose of the World (1904)**—has only a verbal borrowing 
from “The Passionate Shepherd.” 


IX 


The invitation to love as formulated in “The Passionate 
Shepherd,” and as exploited so frequently by Marlowe in his 
plays, was soon employed by other Elizabethan dramatists.” 
Greene,‘ who had early imitated the poem in his Menaphon, 
utilized it shortly after in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.?’ 
There Prince Edward woos Fair Margaret, offering her a number 
of extravagant luxuries, among them the music of sirens and 
a retinue of the noblest attendants. The passage concludes, 


If thou wilt be but Edward’s Margaret. 


Greene’s Alphonsus of Arragon™ has likewise a passage of 
invitation addressed by royalty to its beloved. Alphonsus, in 
love with the virago Iphigena, offers in Act V to make her his 
queen and promises that all kings shall kneel to her. India’s 
mines and Pactolus’ sands, too, will be hers. At the end of the 
speech Alphonsus runs from blank verse into couplets, the last 
of which is 


Shall be thine own, and all the world beside, 
If you will grant to be Alphonsus’ bride. 


%e No. 155 in The English Library of Heinemann and Balestier, Leipzig, 1892. 
2b “So, on this English shore, with the taste of the salt in their mouths, 
with the wild salt moist winds all about them—this Englishman wooed this 
English girl, to come away and be his love in the burning East’”’ (Ed. by Nelson, 
Edinburgh. P. 130). 
% For a few instances, see Forsythe, The Relations of Shirley’s Plays and the 
Elizabethan Drama. New York, 1914. Pp. 168-69. 
27 Dramatic and Poetical Works (with Peele’s), ed. Dyce, London, 1861. 
°8 Tbid., p. 244. 
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These two invitation passages by Greene seem based upon the 
use of the device in Marlowe’s own dramas, as in Tamburlaine, 
rather than upon that in “The Passionate Shepherd.” The 
romantic play of Mucedorus,”® formerly sometimes attributed to 
Greene, contains in IV, 3, a combination of Ovid and of Mar- 
lowe. Bremo, a wild man, offers his captive, Princess Amadine, 
such delights as a chaplet of ivy and the rose and lily. Forest 
birds, he promises her, shall be her food; her drink, goats’ milk 
and spring water. All the pleasures he can devise shall be hers. 
Music from satyrs and wood nymphs shall lull her into a sleep 
from which the lark shall waken her. She shall learn to hunt, 
too. The passage concludes 
If thou wilt live to love and honour me. 


The characters are based upon Polyphemus and Galatea, but 
the language is imitative of “The Passionate Shepherd,” as are 
some of the joys reminiscent. Peele has a hint of the invitation 
technique in the wooing of Bethsabe in David and Bethsabe,*° 
although David does not address Bethsabe, but speaks to 
himself. The King first promises himself that his love shall bathe 
in a rich concoction in his bower; next, he vows to build her a 
bower where the sound of running streams shall lull her to sleep. 
In Lust’s Dominion, I, 1,°' the woman courts the man. The 
Queen Mother of Spain woos the Moor Eleazar, offering him 
a number of extravagant delights. Here again the influence of 
Marlowe’s plays seems predominant.” 

An obvious imitation® of ‘The Passionate Shepherd” occurs 
in Chapman’s The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, Sc. 9.4 There 
is a likeness to Donne’s “The Bait,’ although that poem 
perhaps had not yet been written. Possibly, however, Donne 
was the debtor. The speech is addressed by Count Hermes to 
Aspasia. It opens, 


Come, sweet love, if thou wilt come with me, 


29 Shakespeare A pocrypha, ed. Tucker Brooke. Oxford, 1908. 

30 Dramatic and Poetical Works (with Greene’s), ed. Dyce. London, 1861. 
P. 464. 
31 Old English Plays, ed. Dodsley-Hazlitt. London, 1875. Vol. XIV. 

%2 Lust’s Dominion has been at times assigned to Marlowe. 

33 “A Note on Chapman,” Forsythe. Modern Language Notes, June, 1910. 

*% Plays and Poems, ed. Parrott, London. Vol. I. Chapman, it will be 
remembered, completed Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. 
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and goes on, with nine lines of promises, including sitting singing 
on a hill, angling, and procuring stones from the springs for a 
necklace, to conclude, 


Say, fair Aspatia, wilt thou walk with me? 


The sixth scene of Act III of Jonson’s Volpone* is suffused with 
invitation material. The formula is voiced in a song, after which 
Volpone offers Celia a number of joys, if she will yield to him. 
In a speech recalling Raleigh’s “The Nymph’s Reply,” she 
refuses her suitor and his proposed delights. Volpone then 
names additional pleasures. Although the inducements are not 
rural, the wording demonstrates a. recollection of Marlowe’s 
poem. For instance, in the song occurs the couplet, 


Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can the sports of love. 


In Jonson’s The Alchemist, IV, 1,* Sir Epicure Mammon pays 
his addresses to Doll Common who is disguised as a somewhat 
mad learned lady. Basing his promises to her upon his future 
possession of the philosopher’s stone, Sir Epicure courts Doll, 
offering her all the impossible epicurean extravagances which he 
can invent. They are all pleasures of luxury—dress and orna- 
ment and diet. One of Mammon’s speeches opens with the lines, 


We’ll therefore go withal, my girl, and live 
Inafreestate..... 


Muleasses, the Turk of John Mason’s The Turk,?’ in(V, 3, of 
that tragedy, courts Julia, and promises her a rich carpet to lie 
upon, a bed of down, and a hundred beautiful slave boys. There 
is no formal invitation, though an implied invitation exists in 
the first lines of the passage. Here again, the reader is reminded 
of Tamburlaine. 

In The Faithful Shepherdess, III, 1,°* Fletcher turns to “The 
Passionate Shepherd” for the foundation of the River-god’s 
courtship of Amoret. The former opens his suit with 


And if thou wilt go with me, 


% Works, ed. Gifford-Cunningham. London, n.d. Vol. I. 

*% Idem. Vol. II. 

37 Ed. Adams. Materialien zur Kiinde des dlteren Englischen Dramas. 
Louvain, 1913. Vol. XXXVII. 

38 Works, ed. Darley. London, 1840. Vol. I. 
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following the invitation with a list of piscatory delights, among 
which are trout, pike, and orient pearl. He ends his wooing with 
a song of which the last lines are 


.... But ever live with me, 
And not a wave shall trouble thee. 


The aquatic nature of the delights again brings to mind Donne’s 
“The Bait.” Two suggestions of the invitation occur in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s The Elder Brother® In the first of these, 
III, 5, Charles expatiates to his beloved Angellina upon their 
future unity. In the second, IV, 3, Charles expresses the joys 
of love in a setting, Arcadian in detail. The vigorous rapidity 
of the flow of the passages is distinctly reminiscent of Marlowe. 

In Lording Barry’s Ram-Alley” is the earliest instance, in the 
comedy of English manners, of the invitation to love. In III, 1, 
of this play Sir Oliver Small-shanks woos Mrs. Taffata, and 
promises her that as his wife she shall have jewels, pets, and 
various luxuries. A bargaining between lady and suitor follows. 
There is no formal invitation to love, and there is a comic 
atmosphere perceptible. 

Thomas Nabbes’s Hannibal and Scipio“ has, in IV, 5, a 
courtship wherein the invitation occurs. The suitor is Scipio; 
the lady, a prisoner who has been brought before the general 
with her betrothed, one Lucius. Scipio courts the captive, 
telling her of the pleasures which would come to the bride of 
Scipio: a fine house, fair virgins as maids, baths in the dew 
from roses, soft garments, swans’ down beds, and jewels. The 
invitation formula is paraphrased at the beginning of the 
courtship. In Davenant’s The Platonic Lovers, II, Theander 
as a shepherd makes love to Eurithea as a shepherdess. She 
recites to her lover the rustic pleasures she would enjoy, 
were she driven into exile. These are conventional, such as 
clothing, perfumes, flowers, and music. Misander and Leucasia 
in William Cartwright’s The Siege, V, 4,8 vie with each other 


39 Idem. 
“© The Ancient British Drama (ed. Scott?). London, 1810. Vol. II. 


“t Works, ed. Bullen. Old English Plays. New Series, London, 1887. Vol. I. 


*® Dramatic Works, ed. Maidment and Logan. Restoration Dramatists. 
Edinburgh, 1872. Vol. IT. 
“ Comedies, Tragi-Comedies. . . . . London, 1651. 
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in enumerating the rustic delights which they will share in the 
future. These have among them birds, breezes, fountains, 
streams, nymphs, fruit, and so on. Leucasia’s first speech 
begins 


Wee’ll to those places set a part for Love. 


Misander opens a speech with 
Among those pleasures we shall walk. . . » 


Sir John Suckling’s Aglaura, III, 2,“ has in it more than a 
trace of the invitation to love. Prince Thersames invites Aglaura 
to come to him, and adds several lines of fervid promise. 
The Goblins® of Suckling likewise has a passage of invitation. 
In III, 7, Orsabrin invites Reginella: 


Will you leave this place and live with such as I am? 


Then he promises her a home beneath the stars upon a flowery 
mead, where she shall enjoy a thousand, thousand pleasures, 
such as s1ady walks by silver streams, birds’ songs, and flowers. 

In the dramas so far mentioned, the purpose of the invitation 
has been purely amatory and with one exception, conventional, 
as addressed by a man to a woman. There are variations from 
this normal use among Elizabethan plays. The combination of 
invitation to love and the contention of two suitors, which, 
as has been already noted, Sidney barely suggested in The Lady 
of the May, occurs in Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.” 
Lambert and Serlsby alternately woo Margaret, offering 
her each his rustic wealth. The latter concludes his promises 
of his flocks and kine with 


.... Ifthou wilt wed with me, 


and Lambert ends his account of the costly garments Margaret 
shall have with 


If thou wilt be but Lambert’s loving wife. 


“ Works, ed. Thompson. London, 1910. 
& Idem. 
“ Works, ed. Dyce. Pp. 170-71. 
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In Lyly’s satiric pastoral, The Woman in the Moon, V, 1," 
Stesias, to “allure” Pandora to him, offers her a number of 
rarities which she may receive from him. Previously Pandora 
has listed to Gunophilus, the rival of Stesias, the gifts she must 
have from him before she will accompany him, and has secured 
his promise of them. In the passage there is, then, not only a 
form of the vying of two lovers, but the stipulation of conditions, 
after the fashion of Milton later in L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 
Probably a reminiscence of Sidney’s “Espilus and Therion’’ 
in The Lady of the May is the contest in gifts of the forester 
Silvio, and the shepherd Gemulo in The Maid’s Metamor- 
phosis, I, 1.4% Meeting Eurymine, who is lost in the woods, 
the two swains woo her, each offering her delights appropriate 
to his calling. “The Passionate Shepherd” may have con- 
tributed something to the speeches. Thomas Nabbes’s morality, 
Microcosmus,® has, in Act III, a contest, in the proposing of 
joys to Physander, between Sensuality and her allies, the Five 
Senses, and Physander’s wife Bellamina. The latter begins 
her plea for Physander’s return to her with 


Return: with me shalt find delights 
As far exceeding these [Sensuality’s pleasures]... . . 


Occasionally the invitation to love is addressed by a woman 
to a woman in male disguise. So, in Shakerley Marmion’s 
The Antiquary, IV,5° Aemilia woos Angelia, who is dressed as 
a page. The joys which Aemilia promises are very elaborate, 
recalling Marlowe. Olivia in Shirley’s The Doubtful Heir, IV, 2," 
suspects that Rosania, although disguised as a page, is really 
a woman. In order to settle the question she courts the apparent 
boy and in her wooing offers him a number of highly poetical 
luxuries. In this passage, as well as in that from The Antigquary, 
the formula of invitation is found. 

Again, it is sometimes the lady who courts the man. A Courte- 
zan in Massinger’s Believe as You List, IV, 2," visits Antiochus 

Works, ed. Bond. Oxford, 1902. Vol. III. 

8 Idem. 

“ The Ancient British Drama. Vol. III. 

50 Idem. 

‘t Works, ed. Gifford and Dyce. Vol. IV. 


2 The Best Plays of Phillip Massinger, ed. Symons. Mermaid Series. London, 
1889. Vol. IT. 
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in prison and seeks to induce him to renounce his claims to the 
throne of Lower Asia. She promises that, if he will agree, she 
will have him freed, and, as she says, 


Will lead you [Antiochus] from this place of horror to 
A paradise of delight. 


There they will enjoy the sweets of life in an arbor by a brook 
where the birds will furnish music for them. Shirley presents 
the judgment of Paris in his mask, The Triumph of Beauty.” 
Venus does not extend to Paris an invitation to love, but does 
promise him among others a number of conventional pastoral 
pleasures in return for a decision in her favor. These include 
balmy air, sweet flowers, nectar and ambrosia, nymphs, and 
a mistress of unequalled beauty. There is, of course, some 
element of the contest in gifts in the contention of Venus, 
Minerva, and Juno, for the golden apple. 

Lovemaking is occasionally carried on through an inter- 
mediary, as in Shirley’s Love’s Cruelty, II, 2.54 Here, in a prose 
passage, Hippolite solicits Eubella to become the mistress of 
the Duke. He appeals to her ambition and to her love of show 
and luxury. The promises are perhaps deliberately over- 
elaborate. In William Cartwright’s The Siege, II, 6, Eudemus 
strives to influence his daughter Leucasia to become the mistress 
of the tyrant Misaader. He lists the joys which she might 
expect, if she would consent. Rich clothing, a coach, baths of 
asses’ milk,—these would be hers, if she would yield. 

The influence of the invitation is noticeable in some dramatic 
passages which are not amatory. Thus, in Peele’s The Battle of 
Alcazar, II, 3,5* Muley Mahamet enters to the starving Calipolis 
and offers her a piece of meat which he has forced from a 
lioness, with the invitation, 


Feed, then, and faint not, fair Calipolis, 


which he later repeats several times. He assures Calipolis that he 
will not only rob the lioness again but will cause an osprey to 
fish for her and will procure Jove’s eagle to hawk for her. 


53 Works, ed. Dyce and Gifford. VI, 336 ff. 
54 Dramatic Works and Poems. Vol. II. 

55 Comedies, Tragi-Comedies.... . 

56 Works, ed. Bullen. London, 1888. Vol. I. 
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Peele has imitated and exceeded in this passage the most lavish 
extravagances of Marlowe’s dramatic invitations. What pur- 
ports to be a celebration of the shepherd’s simple life in Shirley’s 
Love Tricks, IV, 2,57 shows evidences of imitation of ‘‘The 
Passionate Shepherd.” The passage is in octosyllabic couplets, 
inserted in a scene in blank verse. The shepherd’s delights are 
much the same as those of Marlowe’s swain: sitting on a hill, 
piping madrigals, thereby attracting the birds; hunting and 
dancing; and fishing with madrigals as bait. The speakers are 
two shepherds who are endeavoring to influence a girl in male 
disguise to dwell with them. There is, of course, no question of 
love. In Thomas Goffe’s pastoral, The Careless Shepherdess, 
II, 1,°* the goddess Silvia in a song invites certain shepherds 
and shepherdesses who visit her to come into her bower, where 
they 


. ... Shall see chaste Turtles play, 
And Nightingales make everlasting May. 


Here the affinity with the general type lies in the invitation toa 
particular place where certain pleasures await the guests. 
<" 

With 1642 the discussion of the use in the drama of the invita- 
tion to love must close. Casual examination of Restoration and 
later plays reveals very few occurrences of the device, and the 
facilities for a thorough examination of the dramatic writings of 
the post-Elizabethans have not been available.*® Consequently, 
only two instances of the invitation from later dramatists can 
be given. These are, first, ‘““Juno’s Song” from Congreve’s 
masque, The Judgement of Paris,®° and, second, a passage from 
Isaac Jackman’s “comic burletta,’’ Hero and Leander, II, 2. 

As one might expect, not only “The Passionate Shepherd” 
‘eself, but the pastoral invitation to love, in general, is parodied 


57 Works, ed. Gifford and Dyce, Vol. I. 

58 The song is quoted by Smith, “Pastoral Influence in the Euglish Drama,” 
P.M.L.A., XII, 413. 

59 If the opportunity arises and the material warrants it, I shall supplement 
, this paper later with a discussion of such invitations as may be discoverable in 
the later English drama. 

6° Reprinted by Aiken, Vocal Poetry, London, 1810. P. 45. I have not seen 
the complete text of the masque. 

61 The British Drama. Philadelphia, 1859. Vol. I. 
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or otherwise diverted to comic purposes. Many of the popular 
invitation poems noted earlier, such as “The Faithful Farmer” 
or “‘Lass Gin Ye Lo’e Me,” were quite certainly composed with 
a view to rousing the hearer’s laughter. Another, and a more 
definitely comic, group of invitations to love and of references 
to Marlowe’s poem may be made. These are discussed below. 

In the Revesby Sword Play,” the Fool and Pickle Herring woo 
Cicely. Each offers her various inducements. The Fool will 
give “if thou wilt be my love,’’ one thousand pounds, clothing, 
freedom in walking abroad, and he will turn his children out of 
doors. Pickle Herring offers Cicely money and the conquests 
of his sword, but does not impress the maid as does the Fool, 
whom she accepts. Here the contest in gifts enters again, it will 
be noticed. The date of the first composition of this particular 
rustic entertainment is unknown; and as it has been handed 
down for generations probably by oral transmission, passages, 
such as this wooing scene, may have been added at any time. 
There seems to be no evidence as to date, save that the little 
play as we have it is earlier than the eighteenth century. 

First, in really Elizabethan drama, we find “The Passionate 
Shepherd” quoted in circumstances which make the quotation 
highly amusing. Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, III, 1, while awaiting the arrival of his opponent 
Dr. Caius, passes in song the time before what he considers 
the impending duel. He jumbles together not only stanzas of 
“The Passionate Shepherd,’”’ but adds a line from a psalm. 
The last two lines of stanza two and the first two of stanza 
three of Marlowe’s song are mingled. It is interesting that the 
First Quarto of the comedy (1602) uses The Passionate Pilgrim 
form of the poem, whereas that of England’s Helicon is quoted 
in the First Folio text of the play. James Shirley, in The Grateful 
Servant IV, 5,“ utilizes the invitation for a comic effect. 
Belinda, disguised as a witch, courts the roué Lodwick, offering 
him such extravagant delights as flights through the air to visit 
new worlds, hunting the phoenix for its feathers, and wrecking 
ships through storms raised by her. She concludes the passage 
with 

8 Specimens of the Pre-Shaks perian Drama, ed. Manly. I, 308-10. 


3 Complete Works, ed. Neilson. 
% Works, ed. Gifford-Dyce. Vol. II. 
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.... Letus be one soul; 
Air, earth, and hell is yours. 


The speech, which has the desired effect of frightening Lodwick 
back into virtuous courses, is a burlesque upon the offers of 
extravagant pleasures which can be illustrated from Tambur- 
laine or The Turk of Mason, for example. Another and more 
open burlesque of the over-eloquent invitation is to be found 
in Shirley’s The Lady of Pleasure, V, 1.% The Lord courts 
Celestina in a speech opening, 


Consent to be my mistress, Celestina, 
And we will have it spring-time all the year, 


and following with a series of conventional outdoor pleasures 
in store for her. Celestina takes up his list when he stops and 
adds a number of still more elaborate delights which would be 
present, suddenly concluding with 


And such love linsey-woolsey to no purpose. 


Possibly Celestina’s jesting additions to her suitor’s promises 
were suggested by Raleigh’s “The Nymph’s Reply.” Shirley 
and his collaborator the Duke of Newcastle in their comedy, 
Captain Underwit,* have a kind of burlesque upon the invitation 
in Courtwell’s addresses to the Sister, II, 2. There is even a 
possible faint touch of “The Passionate Shepherd” in one 
speech of the lady.*’ Sir Aston Cokain’s comedy, The Obstinate 
Lady, has in IV, 2,a comic invitation. Carionil disguised as 
an Ethiopian potentate woos the disdainful Lucera, promising 
her various delights if she will be his. These are of the purely 
conventional sort: attendants, birds’ songs, slaves, jewels. 
Lucera, who had scorned Carionil in his own shape, enthusi- 
astically accepts him as a suitor in his negro disguise. The 
Wit in a Constable of Henry Glapthorne contains a wholly 


% Tdem, vol. V. 

% So named by Bullen, who reprinted it from MS. in Vol. II of his Old 
English Plays, First Series, London, 1883, but called The Country Captain in 
the editions of 1649. 

67 Bullen, in a note, points out the burlesque. 

68 Edition of London, 1657. 

69 Plays and Poems. London, 1874. Vol. I. 
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comic invitation. In II, 1, the disguised Thoroughgood courts 
Clara fantastically, offering her among the delights which she 
shall have, a metrical history of the City of London which he 
has vowed to write. His rigamarole opens with 


If you will love me Lady, 
and further on he adjures her: 


Doe but love. 


Valentine, a suitor of Grace, who is pretending to woo her for 
Sir Timothy, a clownish lover, now starts to address his lady, 
but his fine speech is cut short by both Clara and Grace who 
insist upon delivering his address for him. They recall, by their 
interruption, Celestina in The Lady of Pleasure, as well as “The 
Nymph’s Reply.” 

The most popular comic perversion of “The Passionate 
Shepherd” in non-dramatic form is the parody printed in 
Westminster Drollery,”° under the title of “The Gypsies, a 
Catch.” The song, which is ribald, opens 


Come my dainty doxies, 


and goes on to describe the joys of a gypsy’s life. The metrical 
system differs from that of Marlowe’s poem. Another parody, 
this time upon the Earl of Dorset’s famous song, ‘“To All You 
Ladies,” has incidentally an invitation in it. Curiously, though, 
this passage in “Song CX XIII’ is somewhat out of tune with 
its context, for one might take it as an ordinary invitation to 
the lady to resort to the country in spring to enjoy the rural 
pleasures listed. “The New Irish Christmas Box’”’” is a definitely 
burlesque invitation poem wherein the seduction of an Irish 
wench is narrated. The seducer offers Peggy as inducements 
a bottle of claret, “fine rigging,” ‘“Top-knots,” and a pair of new 
gloves. A formally expressed invitation is present. There is no 


7 London, 1671. Rep. Ebsworth. Pp. 16-17. See for a somewhat different 
version, The Percy Folio Manuscript, ed. Hales and Furnivall. London, 1868. 
ITI, 313-14. 

™ The Vocal Miscellany. London, 1733. Pp. 106-08. 

” Bagford Ballads. Hertford, 1878. I, 75-76. 
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uncertainty either as to the comic intention of “A Parody on 
Patty Kavanagh.” Herein the Dustman invites Becky, a 
cinder-sifter, to meet him in Gray’s Inn Lane, where they will 
eat and drink, enjoying the delights of sheep’s heart, gin, and 
a pipe of tobacco. Henry Carter’s “A Love Song, Adapted to 
the Mercenary Manners of the Age,”’”* is no less clearly a parody 
upon the invitation to love. In the eight stanzas of two octo- 
syllabic couplets each, the lover formally invites his Croesa to 
come to him with her wealth. This he lists and professes 
to prefer it to her physical charms. 

In two pieces of contemporary American newspaper verse 
“The Passionate Shepherd” serves as an inspiration. The first 
of these is ““The Modern Lover to His Lass. Theme: ‘Come 
Live with Me and Be My Love,’”” by J. P. McEvoy. Here the 
lover, a plain prosaic ungrammatical American, laments his 
inability to “sling them fancy words,’ and points out his 
deficiencies in costume, but asserts his faithfulness to his sweet- 
heart and prophesies their future happiness.. In the second 
example, “If Marlowe Had Tried to Write It in the Office 
Yesterday,” “F. F. V.” quotes the first stanza of “The 
Passionate Shepherd,” inserting through it the sarcastic com- 
ments of the journalist’s colleagues upon what seems to be his 
unusually early appearance at the newspaper office. A third 
piece of journalistic verse, based upon Marlowe’s lyric, is the 
amusing parody, “The Passionate Paleontologist,”’”” by Corinne 
Rockwell Swain. Opening and closing with the couplets of the 
original, the loving scientist woos his mistress with a series 
of delights drawn from the field of his researches. On account of 
the technical terminology, doubtless, the lines are decasyllabic, 


This concludes my discussion of the pastoral invitation to 
love in English, its influence and history. I have endeavored to 
trace briefly its entrance into the literature of Elizabeth, 


In the collection of Broadsides in the Newberry Library, Chicago 
“Printed and sold by Jennings, 13, Water-lane, Fleet-street, London.” 

™ Reprinted from Poems, Chiefly by Susanna Watts, by the Reverend James 
Plumtre, in his Collection of Songs. London, 1824. III, 189-90. 

% In “Slams of Life,” Chicago Sunday Tribune, March 20, 1921. 

% In “The Conning Tower,” New York Tribune, August 20, 1921. 

™ The Saturday Evening Post, January 26, 1924, in “Short Turns and 
Encores.” For the reference I am indebted to my friend, Professor Archer 
Taylor of the University of Chicago. 
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probably from Ovid, and through its popularization by Mar- 
lowe. Through the following centuries I have followed it, either 
as it appears in imitations of the exemplar of the type—‘‘The 
Passionate Shepherd,”’—or in adaptations of the invitation in 
general. I have noted such invitations as derive directly from 
non-Ovidian sources, for they bear upon the history of the 
device and illustrate its popularity. 

I am under no illusions as to the completeness of my study. 
One great gap in it I have noted earlier. Further, I may say 
that, no doubt as long as there remain volumes of poetry unread 
by me there will be invitations to love unnoticed. Yet, on the 
other hand, I feel that I have done somewhat to establish two 
points: first, that “The Passionate Shepherd to His Love” 
has exercised, for over three hundred and thirty years, upon 
English poetry an influence, direct or indirect, which is equalled 
by that of few poems; second, that, probably because of the 
popularity of these verses, a literary device was created—the 
invitation to love—which, in one form or another, adapted in 
this way or that, has persisted down into our own days. 

And one may say besides that the pastoral, a form commonly 
conceived of as dead generations ago, and never aught but an 
artificial, fanciful literary fashion, appears from the preceding 
study really to have permeated literature much more completely 
than is generally thought, and, in fact, to be still alive, though 
indeed quite feeble. 

_ R. S. ForsyTHE 











XXXIV. A VICTORIAN FAUST 


I 


In 1833 a precocious seventeen-year-old boy, Philip James 
Bailey, came from Nottingham to London; and thus reached, 
in time and space, the very centre of the nascent Victorianism 
which he was destined so curiously to illustrate. Initiated by 
his father into liberal politics and theology, and by his own 
youthful reading into the spirit of romanticism, he set himself 
to writing endless verses that should be at once theology and 
romantic poetry. Bailey’s Festus has been known to three 
generations of readers who have scarcely thought, perhaps, of 
the position of the work in literature or of the poet himself. 
The present paper is concerned with the poem Festus rather than 
with Philip James Bailey, although documents recently come 
to hand make it possible for us to follow his life in the thirties 
with some detail.!. And yet there is surprisingly little about 
London in Bailey’s early letters. He did not, like Browning in 
the same decade, make his way into literary and theatrical 
circles; almost his only literary acquaintance seems to have 
been John Robertson, the editor who preserved himself like a 
fly in amber by telling Carlyle that “he meant to do Cromwell 
himself.’ Although Bailey occasionally submi«ted his verses 
to the London editor as well as to his father, he seems not to 
have been open to suggestions. 


As to the Poem I may be I confess somewhat opinionated. When I dismissed 
the piece it seemed to me perfect. Out of scripture I never remember having 


1 Selections from the correspondence of Philip James Bailey and his father, 
Thomas Bailey, were published by Mrs. F. Maud Brown in the Christian Science 
Monitor as follows: “‘A Victorian Poet’s Private Papers,” March 17, 1919; 
“Philip Bailey’s Letters,” April 9; ‘“‘A Poet in Politics,’ April 29; “A Reformer 
of Nottingham,” May 23. Mrs. Brown has generously allowed me to examine 
the extensive collection of Bailey papers now in her possession, but most of the 
.. important passages in the correspondence are given in the published extracts. 

2 John Stuart Mill speaks favorably of Robertson’s work as sub-editor of 
the Westminster Review—Autobiography (New York, 1873), pp. 199, 207. 
Robertson cuts a less favorable figure in Alexander Bain, John Stuart Mill 
(London, 1882), p. 59, and in J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: A History of his 
Life in London, 1834-1881 (New York, 1884), I, 129. 
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met with a piece of the same extent in which were brought together so many 
grand incidents and images. The range of sentiment too is high and wel! 
sustained. But it is on the extent of the scheme that I stake its character. Of 
Pollok’s Course of Time I know nothing. I have a faint recollection of hearing 
you read some passages some years ago, but I do not think it embraces an equa! 
breadth of circumstance. 

If the Metaphysics of the Poem be just and in accordance with scripture 
and reason, I will not for the sake of any, consent to qualify a single syllable or 
soften a single breathing, I care not who is shocked. I will not shift one point of 
the principle nor add one rag to the Truth contained in the verse you have 
noticed, ‘Unless ye have sinned ye cannot enter Heaven.’ 


We have Bailey’s word for it that Festus grew almost spon- 
taneously out of his early versifying. “I began in the most 
natural way. I merely started to write. From the time I was 
ten years old I had always been writing verse more or less. 
But I had time at my disposal .. . . and I soon found myself 
making progress with Festus.’* In the dedicatory sonnet 
addressed to his father, he says: 


Nor do thou forego 
Marking when I the boyish feat began, 
Which numbers now near three years from its plan, 
Not twenty summers had imbrowned my brow. 


This sonnet is dated 1838, and implies that Bailey at the latest 
began to write Festus before April, 1836. It is in this month, 
indeed, that the first reference to the matured plan of Festus 
appears in Bailey’s correspondence. 


With respect to the thing which I have been writing, I am glad to say that 
there are in it no theories of a character at all extravagant or dangerous. I am 
draining into it a greater part of the attempts made at poetry and philosophy, 
scattered over various essays and other articles. It is a poem; a dramatic poem 
(if that may be termed dramatic which boasts no plot, no action; and only a 
few characters) on a scheme almost the reverse of that of the Devil and Doctor 
Faustus. The plan is this. A young man delivered over to Lucifer, who devotes 
himself entirely to the mortal’s gratifications. The body of the poem is occupied 
with meditations, arguments, and reflections upon all sorts of subjects and 
sentiments, principally an hereafter, a future state, rewards and punishments 
for sin, and happiness to come. Ends with his gradual repentance and Death— 
and salvation.® 


3 To Thomas Bailey, November 1, 1834. 

4 Interview with Bailey in The Young Man, quoted by George Eyre-Todd, 
The Glasgow Poets (Paisley, 1906), p. 326. 

5 First American edition (Boston, 1845), p. 5. All references to Festus are 
to this edition, unless otherwise indicated. 

* To Thomas Bailey, April 26, 1836. 
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Mr. George Milner reports that Bailey had been interested in 
the Faust legend even in his student days at the University of 
Glasgow, and had submitted an essay on this subject to his 
father.’ This may very well be true, but the poem of Festus 
as we now have it seems to have been definitely projected in the 
early months of 1836. 

From this time on the poem became Bailey’s chief interest. 
In 1837 we find him saying, “I keep writing and rewriting my 
Festus continually. I am sure that it is good.’’® And the next 
year, “It seems odd to me when you ask if I have done anything 
more to my poem. I certainly add to it as regularly as the day 
does to the year. I flatter myself too that I keep continually 
improving it.’”® But all this activity was solitary, and the 
detachment from actual human life that marks the poem is a 
reflection of Bailey’s own thought and life during this period. 
He had written bravely in 1834, “To labour apart from others 
is in my opinion the way to get on.’ He dwells on his aversion 
from humanity. “I am to blame may be: but I shrink from 
the mass of men. I should love to go into the desert. I think 
of absconding. If ever I want to feel particularly melancholy 
or miserable (which I do sometimes) I take a walk in some 
crowded thoroughfare, and then I see what a huge trifle the 
world is. I should like to macadamize it again.”" On an 
occasion of public rejoicing he writes: “Illuminations are the 
order of the day, but I say unto ye, Enlighten your hearts and 
not your houses.’’” This isolation meant in Bailey’s case early 
exhaustion of the poetic impulse. There is an ominous sugges- 
tion in some words which he wrote just after Festus was com- 
pleted: “I feel as if I shall never do anything else. Its history 
is one with the happiest and vividest moments of my life.’ 
The same idea appears in his ““Envoi’’: 


7 “Festus and Faust,” Manchester Quarterly, XXII (1903), 1 ff. 

8 To Thomas Bailey, July 4, 1837. 

® To Thomas Bailey, June 13, 1838. 

10 To Thomas Bailey, November 11, 1834. 

To Thomas Bailey, June 13, 1838. 

2 To Thomas Bailey, May 29, 1837. 

8 “A Victorian Poet’s Private Papers,” Christian Science Monitor, March 17, 
1919, 
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Read this, world! He who wrote is dead to thee, 
But still lives in these leaves.“ 


This was almost literally true when it was written. Though 
Bailey lived on until 1902, the first edition of Festus, published 
in 1839, contains the substance of his poetry. 


II 


The public of 1839 must have found in Festus familiar things 
with a difference. The malcontent hero accompanied by a half 
orthodox, half cynical tempter; the colorless maidens, Angela, 
Clara, Elissa, replicas of the steel engravings in countless 
“offerings” and “annuals”; the reckless blank-verse dialogues 
and declamations on theology and love; the scenes among the 
stars, in Hell, Heaven, Anywhere, Everywhere—though all of 
these things had their prototypes, no English reader’s senses 
and imagination had ever been smitten with so many of them at 
once. No such recombination of romantic elements had ever 
been made before. The age of “diffused romanticism,” to use 
Professor Beers’s excellent phrase, really begins with the work 
of Tennyson, Browning, and Bailey in the thirties; and the 
general trend of romantic influence is more clearly to be seen 
in Bailey than in the greater poets who had more of their own 
to give. But before we assess his total significance, it will be 
well to disentangle the influences that went to make up his poem. 

The most obvious source for Festus is Goethe’s Faust. Indeed, 
the opinion was once current that Festus was a mere echo of 
Faust, and that this seriously impaired the value of Bailey’s 
work. Emerson’s words may be quoted: “Bailey is a brilliant 
young man who has got his head brimful of Faust, and then 
pours away a gallon of ink. But no secondary inspiration, as 
on Milton, or Shakespeare, or on Goethe is permitted; only 
an inspiration direct from the Almighty.” Carlyle held a like 
opinion, or prejudice: “‘ ‘Festus,’ he said, he had never read, but 
he understood it was ‘Faustus’ in a new garment, a sort of lunar 
shadow of Faust. Having eaten his pudding he was content, and 
felt no inclination to eat it again réchauffé. The poem made a 


“ P. 413. 
1% Journals, ed. Edward Waido Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes 
(Boston, 1909-14), VII, 284 (1847). 
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great sensation in New England, and might have merits of 
which he was not aware.’"* A passage in a letter from James 
Montgomery is also typical: ‘Had Goethe’s Faust not been 
written, this would have been a most unaccountably original 
effort of invention indeed, but that having suggested the general 
idea,—though the incidents and characters are very different,— 
the miracle is mitigated into a performance of great but extrav- 
agantly excited genius capable of better things.’” One of the 
latest writers on Bailey, Mr. Gosse, says that the first edition 
of Festus was modeled almost too closely on Faust.'® 

On the other hand, Philip Bailey and his father were inclined 
to pass over or even disavow the indebtedness to Goethe. The 
above passage in James Montgomery’s letter is thus annotated 
by Thomas Bailey: “Not Faust, but the Book of Job, was the 
original source of the inspiration of Festus.” And about 1840 
he wrote to his son, “I am with you quite sick of the absurd 
allusions to ‘Faust,’ when nothing can be more distinct than the 
two works in all their leading features.” There is nothing in 
the Proem to the second edition that can be construed as a 
reference to Goethe, although there are clear allusions to Virgil, 
Milton, and Dante.”® Mr. George Milner offers a bit of evidence 
to corroborate Bailey’s claims to independence of Faust. “It is 
significant that the first vacation exercise which Bailey ever 
wrote and submitted to his father was an essay on the ‘Legend,’ 
and it is probable that the subject had been working in his 
mind even before he became familiar with the translations of 
‘Faust.’’’° It is to be noted also that when Bailey did get to 
know Goethe, he could read Faust only in translation." The 
passage in Bailey’s letter describing the plan of his poem as 
“the reverse of that of the Devil and Doctor Faustus” suggests 


6 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Conversations with Carlyle (New York, 1892), 
pp. 101-102. 

17 Bailey MSS. James Montgomery to Wilmot Henry Jones, September 21, 
1839. 
18 Portraits and Sketches (London, 1912),p.73. A similar opinion appears in 
Garnett and Gosse, English Literature: An Illustrated Record (London, 1906), 
IV, 231. 

9 Pp, 8. 

20 Loc. cit. 

"1 Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, ed. W. Robertson Nicoll 
and Thomas J. Wise (London, 1895-96), II, 416. 
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only a general indebtedness to the legend. Many years later 
Bailey, in a letter to Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, expanded this 
idea of reversing the Faust legend, but this restatement implies 
that Festus had its origin in the young poet’s dissatisfaction with 
the theology of Goethe’s Faust in particular.” In an unpublished 
draft of the same letter he praises Marlowe’s interpretation of 
the theological issues, and implies that in his own treatment of 
sin and contrition he is nearer to Marlowe than to Goethe. 
And there is clear internal evidence that Bailey used the old 
History of ....Dr. John Faustus, as well as Goethe’s poem. 
The long dialogues between Festus and Lucifer about free-will, 
sin, and eschatology are closer to the theological discussions in 
the History than to any part of Faust. The expeditions of 
Festus to other planets, and to heaven and hell, are related to 
Dr. Faustus’s vision of hell, and to his journey through the 
heavens in the car drawn by dragons.* In particular Bailey’s 
riding scene, in which Festus and Lucifer sweep over seas and 
continents on the black steeds Ruin and Despair, is based, not 
as Gosse says upon Goethe’s Nacht, offen Feld, with Faust, 
Mephistopheles auf schwarzen Pferden daher brausend,™ but on 
Chapters xxii and xxiii of the History, when Mephistopheles 
changes himself into a winged horse and carries Faustus through 
more than two score provinces and cities. Though Bailey had 
certainly read Marlowe’s play, he uses only elements which are 
developed at greater length in the Faust-book than in the 
drama.” In all these cases, too, there is no doubt collateral 
influence from Byron; but since these elements are associated 
with the Faust legend long before Byron, and do not appear in 
Goethe, it is safe to assume a direct influence of the older version 
here. 


2 Loc. cit. 

3 Chaps. iii, x-xvi. 

*4 Chaps. xx, xxi. 

% Loc. cit. 

* The theological discussion in Marlowe is very brief. Cf. Scenes iii and v 
(according to the division into scenes by Ward and Bullen). In the Chorus 
preceding Scene vii it is said that Faustus ascends Olympus in a dragon-car, 
and in the expansion of this Chorus in the edition of 1616 the view of the 
heavens and the survey of “coasts and kingdoms” are briefly recounted. The 
survey is also in Scene vii itself, and there is a reference to a “journey through 
world and air” in the Chorus preceding Scene viii. 
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Though Festus is not a mere “lunar shadow of Faust,’ then, it 
is not so independent a work as Bailey suggests. It will appear 
that into the loose outline of Faust Bailey put much from the 
English romantic poets, particularly Byron, and added much of 
his own. This granted, it is certain that Faust gave Bailey his 
general scheme of presentation. The protagonist Festus is in 
some respects Faust; Lucifer is in some respects Mephistopheles. 
Although Festus is a disillusioned youth, not a savant wearied 
with much learning, he is ready at the solicitation of the tempter 
to abandon all disciplines,— 





Arts, superstitions, arms, philosophy, 
Have each in turn possessed, betrayed, and mocked us.*” 






is Sabah tae ead settee MISE wag 


Festus and Lucifer make a compact,”* although Festus does not 
sign away his soul in so many words.”® The figure of Lucifer is 
a combination of elements from Milton, Byron, and Goethe, 
but in his relation to God and man he is closer to Mephistopheles 
than to Milton’s Satan or to Byron’s Lucifer. Apparently 
there is a direct paraphrase of Goethe’s characterization of 
Mephistopheles, 


WES RTE deh ny eu 


Ein Theil von jener Kraft 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schafft,*¢ 


in the following passage: 43 


Lucifer . .. . Deem’st thou aught 

Which God hath made all evil? Me He made. 

Oft I do good; and thee to serve I come. 

Festus. Did I not hear thee say with thy last breath 
Not to have known what good was? 

Lucifer. From myself 

I know it not; yet God’s will I must work. 


Like Mephistopheles, Lucifer is the necessary obverse of the 


good: 

Iam the imperfection of the whole— 

The pitch profoundest of the fallible. 

Myself the all of evil which exists.” i 
 P. 100. e 
38 Pp. 38, 39, 266, 354. 4 j 
29 P. 226. , 
90 Faust, vv. 135-6. ; 
1 P, 34, 
2 P, 319. 
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But also: 


Child! quench yon suns; strip death of its decay; 
Men of their follies—Hell of all its woe! 

These if thou didst, thou couldst not banish me. 

I am the shadow which Creation casts 

From God’s own light.* 


His conversation is usually serious, but on occasion he echoes 
the colloquial and cynical tone of Mephistopheles. Under the 
guidance of Mephistopheles or Lucifer, Festus and Faust both 
seek to exhaust all experience in search of satisfaction or 
salvation. The end is thus defined by Faust to Mephistopheles: 


Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 


Dann bist du deines Diestes frei, 
Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 
Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei.™ 


And by Lucifer to Festus: 


I know thou wilt never have ease at heart 
Until thou hast thy soul’s whole, full desire; 
Whenever that may happen, all is done.* 


In both quests romantic love plays an important part, although 
there is only the most geaeral parallelism between the loves of 
Festus, the colorless maidens Angela, Clara, Helen, and Elissa, 
and the Margaret and the Helena of Faust. 

Only a few scenes in Festus reproduce with some detail 
passages or scenes in Faust. Bailey’s opening scene in Heaven 
is directly modeled on Goethe’s Prolog im Himmel. A hymn of 
the Seraphim and Cherubim is followed by a dialogue between 
God and a Byronic Lucifer, into whose hand the soul of Festus 
is delivered. In both scenes the inevitable triumph of God’s 
plan for the soul is asserted, in Festus so emphatically as to 
destroy the dramatic contrast between good and evil. Moreover, 
Goethe is secular and realistic, whereas Bailey is concerned 


33 bid. 
* Faust, vv. 1699-1700, 1704-1706. 
% P, 371. 
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with abstract theological salvation. The whole plan of Bailey’s 
sermon scene, in which Lucifer sets up as a ranter outside the 
village church and preaches fire and brimstone, is apparently 
an adaptation from Studirzimmer II in Faust, where Mephis- 
topheles dons Faust’s gown and overwhelms a naive student 
with ironical advice about academic life. Both devils assume 
the guise of authority and give a reductio ad absurdum of what 
they pretend to be defending,—Mephistopheles of the four 
faculties, Lucifer of Calvinistic theology. When Festus in the 
Mountain—Sunrise scene adjures all the elements in turn to send 
him a familiar spirit, we are reminded of the magic arts of Faust, 
particularly the scene in which he raises the Erdgeist, but the 
parallel brings out as many differences as likenesses between 
the poems. In general Bailey avoids the legendary background 
of the Faust story. Like the Student in his poem he bids farewell 
to magic arts and superstitions: 


There shall be no more magic nor cabala, 
Nor Rosicrucian nor Alchymic lore, 

Nor fairy fantasies; no more hobgoblins, 
Nor ghosts, nor imps, nor demons.*” 


In the Village Feast scene Festus and Lucifer walk abroad and 
watch the merrymaking of the people, somewhat as Faust and 
Wagner in the scene Vor dem Tor; and in their conversation 
with the Student later in the scene appear reminiscences of 
Faust’s dissatisfaction with study,** and of Lucifer’s cynical 
advice to his consultant in Studirzimmer II.** 


* Since the Prolog had been generally condemned by the English com- 
mentators on Faust, Bailey shows considerable independence in this adaptation. 
For early English opinion on the Prolog cf. W. F. Hauhart, The Reception of 
Goethe’s Faust in England in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1909), pp. 65, 100, 112, 114, 116,127; supplemented by Adolph B. Benson, “Eng- 
lish Criticism of the ‘Prologue in Heaven’ in Goethe’s Faust,’ Modern Philo- 
logy, XIX (1922), 225-43. Bailey was not the first English poet influenced by 
the Prolog. Shelley had not only imitated the hymn of the archangels in his 
“Ode to Heaven,” but had adapted Goethe’s scene in the fragmentary Prologue 
to Hellas, first published by Garnett in 1862. In the first edition of John Ed- 
mund Reade’s Cain the Wanderer, a combination of elements from Byron’s 
Cain and Heaven and Earth, there was a Prologue in which Lucifer appeared in 
Heaven and asked for the soul of Cain; cf. Edinburgh Review, LIII (1831), 111. 

7 Pp. 138. 

%8 With Festus, 121, cf. Faust, vv. 386-91. 

* With Festus, 131-32, cf. Faust, vv. 2023-36; and with Festus, 133-34, 
Faust, vv. 1986 ff. 
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But after all Bailey’s indebtedness to Faust is general rather 
than particular. Setting aside the relation to Goethe, and 
considering the poetry rather than the theology, we may say 
that Festus derives from the English romantic group. Bailey 
drew his style and his conceptions from the work of the great 
generation of poets that had just preceded him. His father was 
conservative in his literary opinions, and elicited from young 
Philip some emphatic statements about poetic diction and 
style which show the influence of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Bailey would substitute for eighteenth-century diction simple 
and natural language. 

“There is no style is good but nature’s own.’“° “The 
language of feeling is one simple idea at once and the first word 
which comes uppermost. And as people in ordinary life do 
anything but strain after conceits, it will always be found that 
the poets of nature, and of humanity, have ever uttered their 
most striking and affecting thoughts in the simplest and most 
ordinary clothing.’’*' The poet must throw off all restrictions 
on his vocabulary and achieve a spontaneous quality which 
Bailey calls ‘‘quaintness.”” The vocabulary of the poem is to 
record faithfully the fluctuations of the poet’s mood. Even if 
the impulse comes to him to devise a conceit or evolve a piece 
of rhetoric, then the conceit and the rhetoric are for the nonce 
_ vatural. Saintsbury is partly right in aligning Bailey and his 
. group with the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century,” 
even though, in the case of Bailey, there is a cross-pattern of 
conceit and simplicity. The reviewers marked in the poem a 
variety and exuberance of imagery which suggested to them 
Shelley and Keats. But here again there is collateral influence 
from Byron. The imagery is there in Bailey for the sake of the 
impulse back of it; that is, it is secondary to a rhetorical and 
declamatory intention. Although Bailey once speaks as if 
‘‘quaintness” were not to be expected of Byron—presumably 
because of Byron’s championship of Pope—his theory of style 
brings him in practice closer to Byron than to the other romantic 


@ P, 284. 

“ To Thomas Bailey; no date; about 1837. 

® Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed. George Saintsbury (Oxford, 1905), 
I, xiv. 
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poets, closer than to Shelley and Keats, far closer than to Words- 
worth either in his “ballad” or his Miltonic style. In Byron 
the imagery does not exist for its own sake, and the poem 
does not consist of a congeries of fine lines. Slipshod and second- 
rate as the rhetoric often is, one feels throughout a sense of 
direction. And although many readers have regarded Festus, 
in the words of a reviewer, merely as “a heap of fine things,” 
Bailey’s intention at least was likewise to sweep colloquialism, 
conceit, and conventional rhetoric into a kind of unity by the 
onward rush of the declamation. 

The influence of Byron on Festus has probably been obscured 
by the more picturesque relationship with Faust. From the 
very fact of his living in Nottingham, Bailey would take 
particular interest in the career and the poetry of the great 
lord of Newstead Abbey near-by. As a boy Bailey saw Byron’s 
lying-in-state at the Blackamoor’s Head, Nottingham, and in 
later years he knew Childe Harold by heart.® No youth writing 
verses in England in the twenties and thirties could escape 
Byron’s influence. It might be thought that Bailey’s interest 
in optimistic theology, his thorough sympathy with liberal 
Christianity, would set him far apart from Byron. And as a 
matter of fact, in writing to his father of the plan of Festus he 
did show some anxiety to escape the o/ium theologicum which 
attached to Byron: “There is nothing offensive in it; nothing 
cainish.”“ But we have only to read the famous passages on 
Byron in Pollok’s Course of Time and Robert Montgomery’s 
Satan to see how the orthodox could be carried off their feet 
by the vigor and magrificence of his work. And Bailey was 
much more free to do Byron homage. 

When Bailey sets out to write of the soul of youth, he is 
closer to Byron than to any other poet. Of Festus he says: 

As earthly, it embodies most the life 

Of youth, its powers, its aims, its deeds, its failings.” 
This contrasts strongly with Faust. Heine says that in Germany 
Hamlet was the favorite reading of the young, Faust of the 
middle-aged.** Goethe, indeed, satirized the arrogance of youth 


Notes and Queries, 9th Series, X, 242, 243. 

“ To Thomas Bailey, April 26, 1836. 

*P.9. 

“ Die romantische Schule in Deutschland, U1, 2, in Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 
1887), V, 225. 
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in the person of the Baccalaureus, Faust II, Hochgewidlbtes 
gotisches Zimmer.” But passionate, disillusioned youth is the 
very core of Byronism and of Festus. Bailey’s hero in his first 
soliloquy starts from about the same point as Childe Harold. 
And in the Additional Scene of 1840 Festus, that is Bailey, 
describes himself as a Byronic poet. 


He was no sooner made than marred. Though young, 
He wrote amid the ruins of his heart; 
They were his throne and theme;—like some lone king, 
Who tells the story of the land he lost, 
And how he lost it.** 
He raised 
The rebel in himself, and in his mind 
Walked with him through the world.* 


There are even biographical details in the description which do 
not apply to Bailey, but fit the circumstances of Byron’s life 
closely: 


But his heart ripened most ’neath southern eyes, 
Which sunned their sweets into him all day long; 
For fortune called him southwards, towards the sun.*® 


And yet a whisper went 
That he did wrong: and if that whisper had 
Echo in him or not, it mattered little; 
Or right or wrong, he was alike unhappy.*! 


The characteristic Byronic theme of remorse for a lost love 
appears and reappears in the earlier parts of the poem, and in 
particular Lucifer conjures up Angela for Festus, just as 
Nemesis and the Destinies show Manfred his lost Astarte.** 


47 J. P. Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe, hrsg. von H. Diintzer (Leipzig, 
1885), II, 103. 

4 Pp. 250-51. 

 P, 262. 

50 P. 256. 

8 P. 253. 

52 Manfred, Scene iv; Festus, pp. 46-47. Evidently Mr. Gosse is wrong 
when he writes: “The attacks of the utilitarians had been chiefly directed 
against the disciples of Byron, and the new poet evaded the censure of such 
critics by ignoring in the main the influence of that daemonic enchanter. It is 
specious to see the effect of ‘Manfred’ upon ‘Festus,’ but in point of fact the 
resemblance seems to result from a common study of ‘Faust’ (Portraits and 
Sketches, p. 72). 
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In his remorseful moods Festus always speaks more or less 
the language of Byron. 


Yet have I done, said, thought, in time now past, 
What, rather than remember, I would die, 

Or do again. It is the thinking on’t, 

And the repentance, maddens. I have thought 
Upon such things so long and grievously, 

My lips have grown like to a cliff-chafed sea, 
Pale with a tidal passion; and my soul, 

Once high and bright and self-sustained as Heaven, 
Unsettled now for life or death, feels like 

The grey gull balanced on her bowlike wings, 
Between two black waves seeking where to dive. 


It is significant that this passage occurs near the end of the 
poem. The character of Festus is more purely Byronic in the 
earlier than in the later scenes, for Bailey professed to treat 
discontent and disillusion only as incidental and temporary in 
the career of the soul, yet Festus is a malcontent even on the 
verge of salvation. 

Naturally Lucifer as well as Festus shows Byronic influence; 
but since both poets were influenced by Milton and Goethe, 
the threads are hard to disentangle. In the portrayal of Lucifer 
Byron’s primary debt is to Milton, Bailey’s to Goethe.* Both 
Lucifers are alike in this respect, however, that they unfold 
the mysteries of the universe to their mortal companions, and 
conduct them to the heart of the Earth, and through interstellar 
space. The probable relation of this theme to the early Faust 
story, and the contrast with Goethe’s Faust, have already been 
mentioned. But the immediate model for Bailey’s numerous 
scenes at the Centre, or in the Air, or in Another World, was 
probably the two scenes in Cain, The Abyss of Space (II, i) 
and Hades (II, ii). Here again, Byron’s influence is complicated 


588 P. 375. Cf. Childe Harold, III, vii. 

% Only at the end of the poem, in the account of the final defeat and chaining 
of Lucifer, does Bailey yield entirely to the influnce of Milton. But the ex- 
tensive additions to the poem in later editions become increasingly Miltonic. 

5 Young and Bailey are compared by the Scotch critic Gilfillan in Hogg’s 
Instructor, n. s. X (1853), 113. See also Every Saturday XIII (1872), 500. 
In the cult of night Bailey followed Young, and was in turn followed by John 
Stanyan Bigg, Night and the Soul (1854), and George Gilfillan, Night (1867). 
Cf. George Gilfillan, Letters and Journals with Memoir (London, 1892), p. 293. 
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by collateral influence from Young, for both the Night Thoughis 
and Festus show a deliberate attempt to use the magnitudes 
of modern astronomy for the purpose of attaining sublimity.” 


IiI 


Beyond all this specific indebtedness is a violent romanticism 
which cannot be reduced to any single source. At the centre of 
the poem stands the isolated individual whose one demand is 
that his passions and his will be given free play. Sometimes his 
end is defined as pleasure, but more usually as freedom. Lucifer 
comes to set Festus on ‘‘the throne of will unbound,” and to 
give him “‘the freedom of himself.’”** It is, moreover, freedom of 
feeling and action rather than of thought that Festus desires. 


If therefore passion strikes the heart, 
Let it have length of line and plenteous play. 
The safety of superior principles 
Lies in exhaustion of the lower ones, 
However vast or violent.” 


Could I, I would be everywhere at once, 
Like the sea, for I feel as if I could 

Spread out my spirit o’er the endless world, 
And act at all points®* 


Oh! it is great to feel we care for nothing— 
That hope, nor love, nor fear, nor aught of earth 
Can check the royal lavishment of life.5® 


The typical man thus becomes a Titan, and the constellation 
Orion is a symbol of the human mind. Addressing Orion, 
Festus says: 


And so the brave and beautiful of old 

Believed thou wast a giant made of worlds: 

And they were right, if thus they bodied out 

The immortal mind; for it hath starlike beauty, 

And worldlike might; and is as high above 

The things it scorns, and wil] make war with God, 
Though he gave it earth and Heaven, and arms to win 
Them both; and, spite of lust and pride, to earn them.® 


* Pp. 35. 

 P. 342. 
58 P, 376. 
Pp. 144, 
Pp, 315. 
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One of the most characteristic things in Bailey is that this 
life of free experience is best exemplified in the career of the 
poet. The poet is the most spontaneous of men. In his 
description of himself Festus says: 


He had no times of study, and no place; 
All places and all times to him were one. 
His soul was like the wind-harp, which he loved, 
And sounded only when the spirit blew.* 


And Bailey says of himself in the ““Envoi’’: 


He spake inspired: 
Night and day, thought came unhelped, undesired, 
Like blood to his heart. 


The poet illustrates spontaneity on a large scale; he is a man of 
untrammeled emotion and universal experience. In parable 
he is said to be the descendant of the giants, the offspring of 
the sons of God and the daughters of men. But here develops 
a contradiction. Though the Proem says that Festus is man- 
kind, it appears that the poet lives a life of his own, apart from 
other men. 
This same genius 
Comes, ghost-like, to those only who are lonely 
In life and in desire; never to crowds." ‘ 


At this point it might seem that Bailey is far from the Vic- 
torian compromise, for instead of trying to make romanticism 
respectable he is apparently pushing it to drastic conclusions. 
The central question in Victorian poetry is the relation of the 
poet to his world, and Bailey gives a different answer from that 
offered by Tennyson’s Palace of Art, and Mrs. Browning’s 
The Poet’s Vow. Yet Bailey appears non-radical at the last, for 
his extreme doctrine is mitigated by a liberal theology which 
has the saving Victorian quality of vagueness. The Proem of 
Festus says that the poem has a two-fold object, to represent 
the mind of youth and to set forth the plan of universal sal- 
vation. According to this theology ultimate salvation is certain. 
Lucifer himself says: 

“Pp. 254. 


@ Pp. 413. 
a P. 281. 
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Sin, the dead branch upon the tree of life, 
Shall be cut off forever; and all souls 
Concluded in God’s boundless amnesty. 


God’s salvation waiteth not a man’s 
Weak will nor ministry.“ 


The career of the youth who is the theme of Bailey’s poetry, the 
youth who abandons himself to passion and imagination, is 
part of the great scheme of things, and so justified. But in spite 
of such antinomian doctrines as these, Bailey does not intend 
his work to be a mere glorification of lawless impulse. He 
represents unbridled youthful passion as a splendid and in- 
evitable but at the same time disastrous thing. 


Thus have I shown the meaning of the book, 

And the most truthful likeness of a mind, 

Which hath as yet been limned; the mind of youth 
In strength and failings, in its overcomings, 

And in its short-comings; the kingly ends, 

The universalizing heart of youth; 

Its love of power, heed not how had, although 
With surety of self-ruin at the end.® 


The universalism of Festus, an extreme doctrine in itself, appears 
less radical when used as a countercheck to Byronism. Poet, 
rebel, pietist, and liberal coexist here in a way possible only 
in the spacious days of Victoria. 


IV 


At the time when Festus was being written and published, 
bold and imaginative poetry was not looked on with favor by 
those having literary authority. The only poem of the decade 
that had been even moderately successful was Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde (1834), and Taylor afterwards 
wrote of that period: “It was a flat time. Publishers would 
have nothing to say to poets, regarding them as unprofitable 
people.” In the Preface to Philip van Artevelde Taylor, 
professedly arguing for the union of poetry and reason, really 


@ Pp, 79. 

« Pp, 322. 

% P, 277. 

© Autobiography (New York, 1885), I, 158. 
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discouraged the high enterprise of imagination as Peacock had 
done in his Four Ages of Poetry, and Macaulay in his Milton. 
From the point of view of evangelical religion, the poetry of 
romantic imagination had been attacked a few years before 
Henry Taylor in a very popular book, Isaac Taylor’s Natural 
History of Enthusiasm (1829). John Keble in his Praelectiones 
Academicae, one of the best pieces of criticism in the decade, 
took almost the same position as Taylor, dedicated his lectures 
to Wordsworth, and singled out Byron for special condemnation. 
It would hardly be accurate to say that these anti-romantic 
views dominated the thirties; rather, literary criticism in general 
was in abeyance. Carlyle, who might easily have made himself 
the champion of bold and imaginative poetry in this period, was 
primarily interested in other matters than literary criticism, 
even when he was writing about literary men. The great poets 
who arose in the thirties, Tennyson and the Brownings, dis- 
approved of Taylor and the tendencies he represented.*’ Speak- 
ing for Elizabeth Barrett, Richard Hengist Horne attacked 
Taylor and contrasted him with Bailey in an essay in A New 
Spirit of the Age (1844).°° The chief critic to oppose Taylor in 
the thirties was W. J. Fox, who praised the earliest work of 
Tennyson and Browning, and defended “subjective” poetry.*® 
But Tennyson’s Poems, Browning’s Pauline, Paracelsus, and 
Sordello, and Mrs. Browning’s Seraphim were not so successful 
as Philip van Artevelde. And of course the Pickwick Papers in 
one field, and the French Revolution in another, outdistanced 
in popularity and prestige all the poems of the decade. 

This situation favored Festus in the way suggested by the 
Chester Gazette: “Now that we have such a dearth of poets— 
real poets,—such a poem as ‘Festus’ ought to be hailed with 
more than common satisfaction by the literature lovers of the 


67 R. H. Horne, “Elizabeth Barrett Browning on Some of her Contem- 
poraries,”’ St. James Magazine, XX XVII (1876), 21. Tennyson and His Friends, 
ed. Hallam Lord Tennyson (London, 1911), p. 323. 

68 Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Richard Hengist Horne (London, 
1877), II, 13. Similarly the British Quarterly, III (1846), 377, brought Festus 
into favorable contrast with Taylor’s dramas, “from which poetry is carefully 
excluded.” 

69 “Pauline,” Monthly Repository, 1833, p. 252. “The Two Kinds of Poetry,”’ 
Ibid., p. 714. 
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day.””° There was no general acclamation of the poem for a 
few years, and as late as 1846 or 1847 George Dawson said in 
one of his lectures that Festus was comparatively unknown.” 
Nevertheless, the many notices of Festus which Pickering, 
Bailey’s publisher, gathered together in his prospectuses for 
1840 and thereafter show that the poem got prompt recognition 
from two very different sources: on the one hand, from what 
may be called the evangelical press; on the other hand, from 
important men of letters. In the extensive reading public of 
the nineteenth century was a large class, of course, who sought 
literature of an edifying and religious tone,—a class whose 
staple reading included Hannah More, Robert Montgomery, 
James Montgomery, Pollok, Young, and Cowper. Such readers 
were startled and excited by a work which combined the 
imagination and emotion of romantic poetry with much that 
was technically religious. Into the orthodoxy of the poem it 
was not necessary to inquire too closely. It was religion and 
at the same time it was poetry.” ‘Our more sober and Dissent- 
ing brethren,” remarked Blackwood’s Magazine of Festus, “seem 
to have pardoned all its heresies, or not to have seen them, in 
the dazzling and unintermitting blaze of its genius.’’” 
Naturally, the important literary reviews did not give Festus 
the salvos of applause that came from the religious periodicals 
and minor magazines, though the Dublin University Magazine 
ani Blackwood’s admitted Bailey’s power. Contemporary 
men of letters took Festus seriously, and their comment, 


7° Quoted in Pickering’s announcement, 1840, p. 5. 

1 Shakespeare and Other Lectures (London, 1888), p. 374. 

7 Extracts from the Liverpool Chronicle, the Critic, the Metropolitan, and 
many others in Pickering’s announcements, 1840-1850. Hogg’s Instructor, 
n. s. XVI (1853), 453; Howitt’s Journal, III (1848), 151; Hepworth Dixon in 
Jerrold’s Magazine, VII (1848), 84. There is generous but more guarded praise 
in the important Non-conformist organs, the Eclectic Review, LXX (1839), 
654, and the British Quarterly, III (1846), 377. Cf. also George Gilfillan in 
Hogg’s Instructor, VI (1847), 37; Tait’s Magazine, XV (1848), 728; Hogg’s 
Instructor, n. s. III (1849), 50; Second Gallery of Literary Portraits (New York, 
1850), p. 345. 

% LXVII (1850), 420. 

™ Athenaeum, 1839, 959; 1847, 14; Literary Gazette, XXIII (1839), 558; 
XXIX (1845), 340; Tait’s Magazine, n. s. VII (1839), 339; Edinburgh Review, 
CIV (1856), 354; Dublin University Magazine, XXX (1847), 91; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, loc. cit. 
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favorable or unfavorable, is sometimes highly significant. The 
first prominent notice of Festus was probably the chapter 
inspired by Elizabeth Barrett in Horne’s book. Long afterwards 
Bailey thus reported the opinions of Festus held by Tennyson 
and Browning: 


Of our two chief contemporaries in verse recently passed away, they neither 
of them said anything about myself as a friend or writer but what was good in 
itself or kind and just; one of them, beside that tribute of high admiration for 
my work with which the world has for many years been familiar, gave me some 
advice which he was fully qualified to give; and the other said he had himself 
written too much, but that I had not written enough. I did not grudge them 
their approval by the million; they did not grudge me theirs.” 


Tennyson is quoted in the publisher’s notices as saying, “I can 
scarcely trust myself to say how much I admire it, for fear of 
falling into extravagance.” In 1846 he wrote to Fitzgerald: 
“T have just got Festus; order it and read. You will most likely 
find it a great bore, but there are really very grand things in 
Festus.”"* This is as sound an estimate of Festus as can be got 
into two lines. Among the Pre-Raphaelites, William Bell Scott 
tells of its influence on him in his youth,”’ and William Michael 
Rossetti afterwards wrote, ‘With much enthusiasm had my 
brother and myself read and re-iead Festus, toward 1847-48.”’78 
Walter Savage Landor wrote an Epistle to the Author of Festus, 
which tempers generous praise of the poetry of youth with sound 
advice about chastity of style. We have to turn again to the 
rather blatant announcements of Pickering to learn what some 
other Victorians thought. ‘‘A most remarkable and magnificent 
production,” says Bulwer-Lytton, and Thackeray, “An author 
of much merit and genius.” When Ebenezer Elliott testifies: 
“Tt contains poetry enough to set up fifty poets,” the reader 


% Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, ed. W. Robertson Nicoll 
and Thomas J. Wise, IT, 418. 

% Alfred Lord Tennyson; A Memoir, by His Son (London, 1897), I, 234. 

‘1 Autobiographical Notes, ed. William Minto (London, 1892), I, 100. 

78 Some Reminiscences (New York, 1906), p. 101. Further evidence in W. M. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer (London, 1889), p.7; Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti: His Family-Letters, with a Memoir (London, 1895), I, 89; 
Complete Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 
1888), p. xvii; Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (London, 1882), 
pp. 97-101, 260. 
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feels like calling a halt, especially as W. Harrison Ainsworth 
and Samuel Smiles express themselves no less emphatically, 
and Douglas Jerrold is aligned with the rest. It was Pickering’s 
list which led Dr. John Brown to enter a protest: 


It would appear from these opinions, which from their intensity, variety, and 
number (upwards of 50), are curious signs of the times, that Mr. Bailey has not 
so much improved on, as happily superseded the authors of Job and Ecclesiastes, 
of the Divine Comedy, of Paradise Lost and Regained, of Dr. Faustus, Hamlet, 
and Faust, of Don Juan, the Course of Time, St. Leon, the Jolly Beggars, and 
the Loves of the Angels.7? 


And yet, if we overlook the bad taste of the advertising, all this 
is impressive enough. 

Festus had been taken up by a certain group of English 
transcendentalists who were in communication with the Concord 
group and no doubt made the poem known to their American 
brethren.® It is referred to in the Dial for July, 1841,*' and 
reviewed at length by Margaret Fuller in October, in a dialogue 
with copious quotations.” Laurie, the defender of the poem, 
argues that it must be taken as the work of a boy-giant, not as 
a finished work of.art. The poem must be interpreted as “an 
incident in the history of a soul,” though the poet has not made 
the most of “the grand thought of a permitted temptation.”® 
Emerson, however, did not accept Festus. “Festus and Shelley 
have both this merit of timeliness; that is the only account we 
can give of their imposing on such good heads.’ In 1849 


79 Spare Hours (Boston, 1866), I, 375. 

8° For this English coterie see articles on Francis Foster Barham, James 
Pierrepont Greaves, John Abraham Ueraud, John Westland Marston, in 
D. N. B.; also Edith Heraud, Memoirs of John A. Heraud (London, 1898). 
For Bailey’s contact with the group, and his description of a “transcendental 
soirée,” see letter to Thomas Bailey, February 6, 1840, printed in part in 
Christian Science Monitor, April 9, 1919. Heraud’s review of Festus is in Monthly 
Magazine, II (1839), 247. Evidence for relations between the English and 
American groups in the Dial, III (1842), 227, 279, 416; F. B. Sanborn and 
W. T. Harris, A. Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1893), pp. 335, 365. 

1 TT, 175. 

#2 TT, 231. 

Margaret Fuller continues this eulogy in Life Within and Without (Boston, 
1859), p. 153, a review of the first American edition, presumably first published 
in the New York Tribune. 

* Journals, VII, 284 (1847). Cf. also VI, 286 (1842); Dial, III (1843), 535; 
William B. Scott, Memoir of David Scott, R. S. A. (Edinburgh, 1850), p. 323 
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F. B. Sanborn, another member of the group, wrote a burlesque 
scene in the manner of Festus, “then much read in New Eng- 
land;’’® and later described Festus as ‘‘ ‘Faust’ emasculated, 
trimmed and scented, and sent forth on a harmless round among 
the circulating libraries.’’** 

On the appearance of the second edition of Festus in 1845, 
with a first American edition immediately printed from it, 
the poem became generally known.*’ “It is testified by all who 
recall the period of the first appearance of ‘Festus’ that the 
book distinctly tended to the training of ardent and even heroic 
souls.’’®§ Longfellow wrote in his journal for November 2, 1845: 
“T. read to us the wonderful book, Festus. For a youth of 
twenty to write thus is a miracle. The figurative language is 
magnificent.”*®® But he was suspicious of the extravagant praise 
Festus received, in which American periodicals were not to be 
outdone by their English contemporaries.* There were, how- 
ever, misgivings about the heretical theology,*! and the poem 
was not taken up by the Universalists, though the best American 
review is Thomas Starr King’s, in the Universalist Quarterly.” 
It was probably hostility to transcendentalism that led E. P 
Whipple to attack Festus as a combination of the ‘madness of 


% F. B. Sanborn, Recollections of Seveniy Years (Boston, 1909), p. 270. 

% Life and Genius of Goethe, ed. F. B. Sanborn (Boston, 1886), p. 184. 

87 Early in 1845 Festus was referred to in Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
England in the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1845), p. 487, in such a way as 
to imply that it was not generally known. About the same time Graham’s 
Magazine, XXVI (1845), 94, mentioned as English poets little known in America 
“Herbert, Horne, Bailey, Darley, Alford, and Browning.” The Knickerbocker 
Magazine, XXVI, 72, reviewed Festus favorably in July, 1845, just before the 
first American edition came out.. 

88 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Part of a Man’s Life (Boston, 1905), p. 
239. 

89 Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, ed. Samuel Longfellow (Boston, 
1891), II, 24. 

% Tbid., II, 33. Cf. Democratic Review, XVII (1845), 454; De Bow’s Review, 
X (1851), 430; Southern Literary Messenger, XV (1849), 111; Christian Examiner, 
‘XXXIX (1845), 365; Graham’s Magazine, XX XIII (1848), 170. 

1 Prospective Review, III (1847), 511; Mercersburg Review, III (1851), 401; 
Southern Quarterly, XI (1847), 106; New Englander, V (1847), 175; Brownson’s 
Quarterly, III (1846), 405; Thomas Powell, Living Authors of England (New 
York, 1849), p. 262. 

% TT (1845), 395. 
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Parnassus and Bedlam.” A little later Henry N. Hudson 
ended an elaborate and hostile review with a general attack 
on transcendentalists and Unitarians.™ In the fifties references 
to Bailey become less favorable.™ 

Yet the bibliographical record shows that the poem was 
widely read in America during the fifties; for the period from 
1845 to 1860, indeed, its vogue is hard to exaggerate. ‘No 
English poem, it was said, ever sold through so many American 
editions as ‘Festus.’”’* There seem to have been more than 
thirty American reprints of the poem.*’ In 1855 the Boston 
publisher Mussey told a friend of Bailey’s that he had sold 
over twenty-two thousand copies of Festus.** 

The tale of authorized English editions of Festus is more 
moderate.*® But discounting the praise of Festus by haphazard 
periodicals, we have found the poem well received both by 
large sections of the Victorian public and by some good judges 
who had a right to speak for their own generation. The reason 
for Bailey’s success can be stated in very general terms. It has 
been implied in the account already given of the contemporary 


% American Whig Review, II (1845), 55. 

 Ibid., V (1847), 43, 123. Likewise Literary World, “Bad News for the 
Transcendental Poets,” I (1847), 53; and International Magazine, II (1851), 
453. 

% Harper’s Magazine, VI (1853), 138, XII (1856), 258; Democratic Review 
XXXIV (1854), 145; William Winter, Old Friends (New York, 1909), p. 361. 
When the Duke of Argyll visited Longfellow in 1866 the poet talked among 
other things “of Alexander Smith and Bailey, as curious instances of the way 
young men come to the surface suddenly and then disappear, apparently never 
again to rise.” —Duke of Argyll, Passages from the Past, (London, 1907), p. 231. 

* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Studies in History and Letters (Boston 
1900), p. 262. 

§7 Some of the editions were not dated or numbered, My list is not complete, 
but I have noted editions with the following dates, all published at Boston 
unless otherwise indicated: 1845 (First), 1846, 1847 (Fourth), 1847 (Seventh), 
1849 (Eighth), 1850 (Ninth), 1851 (Tenth), 1852 (Seventeenth), 1853, 1854 
(Illustrated by Hammett Billings), 1856, 1857, 1866 (New York), 1869, 1889 
(New York). There were also one or more undated editions at Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Louisville respectively; and two or more undated New York 
editions, one called the Thirtieth. Bailey “never got a sixpence” from the 
American publishers. (William Winter, op. cit., p. 336). 

8 Bailey MSS. Pliny Miles to Philip James Bailey, May 15, 1855. 

9 1839, 1845, 1848, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1864, 1866, 1872, 1877, 1889, 1893, 
1901. 
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state of literary criticism in England, the evangelical reading 
public, and the prevailing attitude toward imaginative poetry. 
Bailey worked on an imposing scale, and he showed what might 
be done in poetry by an imagination not of the highest quality 
but licensed and emboldened, and at the same time tempered 
by the Victorian compromise. At a time when Tennyson had 
not attained his full popularity, and when Browning was 
scarcely known, Bailey won a hearing for himself partly by 
the religious coloring of his work, partly by the violence and 
directness of his appeal to the imagination. He could not 
maintain his position because he did not fulfill the promise of 
his youth, and because Tennyson by 1860 had attained an 
almost despotic command of public taste. The Eclectic Review 
in 1865 intimated both the past popularity and the coming 
decline of Festus; and in the next year Robert Buchanan 
wrote in his Session of the Poets: 


Remoter sat Bailey—satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with to lofty a turie.1% 


Bailey himself helped to check the popularity of his poem 
by expanding it beyond all reasonable limits; so that the Jubilee 
Edition is 40,000 lines long; that is, almost as long as The Earthly 
Paradise, and twice as long as The Ring and the Book! Bailey, 
like Goethe, kept his great poem in the workshop for the space 
of a lifetime, but whereas Faust shows organic growth from 
youth to old age, Festus shows not so much development as 
accretion. Bailey’s final word on the history of his text was this: 


Substantially the poem stands now, and indeed in most of its chief respects 
remains, unchanged; and it does so for the reason more especially, that very 
soon after its first appearance, the author perceived the original outline to be 
sufficiently extensive and elastic to admit almost every variety of classifiable 
thought, and reasonable enlargement of purpose upon such matters as human 
faith, morals and progress could not fail to present to the refining experiences 
of life. 


100 CXXT, 540. 
101 Spectator, XX XIX (1866), Part 2, 1028. 
102 Jubilee Edition (London, 1889), p. i. 
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This may almost be taken to imply that the later Festus had no 
well ordered history. Bailey’s later unsuccessful poems, The 
Angel World (1850), The Mystic (1855), and The Universal Hymn 
(1867). were thrust bodily into the eighth and subsequent 
editions of Festus. But from among these arid tracts of verse 
textual criticism could recover the earlier version practically 
intact, passages in the early romantic style lying close to 
passages in the later didactic and pseudo-Miltonic style. 
A comparison of the different versions leads us to agree with 
William Michael Rossetti, who suggested in 1876 that the poem, 
as one of the important documents of mid-century literature, 
should be made accessible to readers in its original form, without 
the additional burdens imposed on it in later years.! 


Vv 


The position of Festus as representative of popular Victorian 
romanticism is more important than any specific influence it 
may have exerted on later poets, and yet such influence cannot 
be ignored, though it is often so elusive as to dissolve into mere 
parallelism. Such parallels exist between Festus and other 
nineteenth-century poems influenced by the Faust tradition: 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend (1851), Clough’s Dipsychus (1862), 
Roden Noel’s Modern Faust (1888), William Watson’s Eloping 
Angels (1893), and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s Satan Absolved 
(1899). Of these poems Dipsychus is closest to Festus, though 
only the most general filiation need be asserted. Both poems 
have heroes of the same type, and such lines as the following 
might be smuggled into Festus without incongruity: 


Oh, it is great to do and know not what, 

Nor let it e’er be known. The dashing stream 
Stays not to pick his steps among the rocks, 
Or let his water-breaks be chronicled. 

And though the hunter looks before he leap, 
’Tis instinct rather than a shaped-out thought 
That lifts him his bold way.™ 


108 ‘William Bell Scott and Modern British Poetry,” Macmillam’s Magazine, 
XXXIII (1876), 425. Cf. also William Michael Rossetti, Some Reminiscences, 
p. 500. 

104 Poems (London, 1913), p. 145. Dipsychus, I, 4. 
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Action is what one must get, it is clear; 

And one could dream it better than one finds, 
In its kind personal, in its motive not; 

Not selfish as it now is, nor as now 

Maiming the individual. If we had that 

It would cure all indeed. Oh, how would then 
These pitiful rebellions of the flesh, 

These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart, 
These hurts of self-imagined dignity, 

Pass like the seaweed from about the bows 
Of a great vessel speeding straight to sea !!% 


Bailey’s was generally taken to be the strongest influence in 
the so-called ‘“Spasmodic School” of poetry, which includes 
Alexander Smith’s Life-Drama, Sydney Dobell’s Balder, and 
such obscure poems as Westland Marston’s Gerald, John 
Stanyan Bigg’s Night and the Soul, and the anonymous Arnold. 
George Gilfillan was the critical exponent of the school, Aytoun’s 
Firmilian brilliantly burlesques its style and thought, and 
Tennyson’s Maud is at least a cognate; the central characteristic 
of the group is the presence of the Byronic hero partly reclaimed 
for respectability."°7 The close connection between Bailey and 
these slightly younger men in the early fifties was recognized by 
contemporary reviewers.’ Robert Buchanan, who had many 
points of contact with the school, grouped Bailey, Smith, and 
Dobell together, and emphasized Gilfillan’s sponsorship.’ In 
the seventies men who looked back at the movement recognized 
Bailey as the fons et origo. George Augustus Simcox spoke of 
Bailey’s ‘admirers’ and “successors.”"° W. M. Rossetti 
wrote in 1876: “It is apparent that Mr. Bailey had a good deal 
to do with the genesis of the Spasmodic School; Festus, with its 
yearnings of unsubstantial passion, and of thought adventuring 
into boundless space, and boxing the compass of speculation, 
must have pioneered Smith into the staggering fervours of the 


106 Op. cit., p. 147. 

106 Hogeg’s Instructor, XXI (1855). 

107 This subject is studied in the writer’s thesis, The Spasmedic School in 
Victorian Poetry, Harvard, 1920. 

108 F. g., Saturday Review, I (1855), 34. 

109 “Sydney Dobell and the Spasmodic School,’’A Look Round Literature 
(London, 1887), p. 185. 

4° Academy, VII (1875), 493. 
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Life-Drama, and Dobell into the magniloquent hysteria of 
Balder.”™ Watts-Dunton agreed with this statement, and 
emphasized particularly the influence of Bailey upon Dobell.'” 
And these judgments may be allowed to stand, for despite the 
fact that Bailey himself tried to repudiate the later “‘spas- 
modists,”"* he believed that Smith’s work was so close to his 
own as to be open to the charge of plagarism.™ It is not unfair 
to argue that if one poet influences another deeply, and is at the 
same time not intrinsically superior to the man he stimulates, 
both may reasonably be counted in the same category or 
“school.’? Such is the situation with respect to the influence 
of Bailey on Dobell and Smith. When the nineteenth century 
acquires more of the pathos of distance, readers and students 
may turn again to Bailey’s Festus, both for its explicit poetry 
and its historical implications. 


ALAN D. McKILiop 


11 Macmillan’s Magazine, loc. cit. 

u2 “« ‘Festus’ and Recent Poetry,” Athenaeum, 1876, 465. 

3 Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, I1, 413. Professor Walker, 
The Literature of the Victorian Era (Cambridge, 1910), 349, thinks that Bailey 
was justified in his protest. 

14So Sir W. Robertson Nicoll reports, in his introduction to Gilfillan, 
A Gallery of Literary Portraits (Everyman’s Library), p. xvi. 





